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NOTES .. : , ,, 

Second Gujarat Anthropological Expedition : * 

The first investigation about the Bhils of the Panchamahals was con- 
ducted in December, 1941, the results of which were published in the Journal 
of the Society for October, 1942. A serious doubt was raised as to whether 
these Bhils were indigenous, as the anthropometric measurements and blood 
grou]> tests suggested a closer connection with the Indo-Aryan races. A second 
investigation was therefore conducted in December, 1943 by our Vice-Presidait 
Mr. P. G. Shah again with the help of Dr. D. N. Majumdar of the Anthro- 
pological Department of Lucknow University. He has extensive experience of 
such work and has himself handled 6,000 aboriginal people all over India, and 
was recently entrusted by the Government of India with a survey of the abori- 
ginal tribes in the United Provinces. With the close co-operation of the Raj- 
pipla State authorities, especially of Klian Bahadur P. D. Kothawallu tlie 
Dewan Saheb, the Chief Forest Officer, and the State Archaeologist, it was 
possible to measure and take blood group tests of 300 more Bhils and Dhana- 
kas in the forest areas of the State. The si>ecimens of the Bhils obtained in 
tlie Mal-Samot plateau of the Satpura hills did not prove to be as fair as re- 
{X)rtcd but the results of the investigation after they are tabulated, scrutinised, 
and checked are expected to lead to important discoveries, A ix)st-graduate 
student is being appointed as a scholar for the study of the aboriginal tribes 
of Gujarat, and the Society expects to make further progress in this branch of 
research. 


Linguistk Study of the iBorderlands : ^ 

Dr. Dave’s work, which was reported on in the last issue of this Journal 
and explained in this issue is being further extended. His visit to the 
borderlands on the frontiers of the Radhanpur State during December, 1943 
was facilitated by the hearty co-operation of the Dew^an Saheb Khan Bahadur 
Kadri. The results are expected to be interesting, covering as they do the 
survey of the cultural contacts between Cutch, Sind and Marwar and several 
new dialects have been discovered. 
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InielUience Tests for Gujarati Children : 

The work of the Intelligence Tests for Gujarati speaking children is 
proceeding under the able guidance of Mr. J. H. Trivedi* Principal, Pliatia 
High Sch<X)!, Bombay and Mr. M. P. Vaidya, Principal (hirukul High Sdiool 
Ghatkopar. The tests have been ttTitalively approvttl and abnit children 
have been examined since October, 1943, wluii the work was i)e,s*un. Tlu^ 
object of the research is to standardise a set of standard tests in tUijarati 
somewhat on the lines of the standardisation that has !)een made hn* IVIarathi. 
Hindi, and Bengali languages, and to determine as to what extent Gujarati 
children differ — if at all-in mental cfiiciency from other children. I'he re 
search is expected to last for about a year during which i^eriod it is exptciod 
that more than a thousand children will lie tt^ded. 


The ISUt Gujaredi Literary Conjerence : 

The session of this conference held at Baroda during the last wet'k of 
December, 1943 was an event of great importance in the cultural liU' of tlie 
province. 

During the forty-itwo years of tlie existenci' oi the literary coulerence, 
it is the first time that tlie sessions was presided over by a lady. Tht’ velti'au 
> social worker, Lady Vidyagaurt R. Nilkanth, b.a., ai.b.k., tlie gifted and 
^ accomplished wddow of the late Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanlli who liimself had 
P presided at one of the previous conferences, made an ideal President, digni" 
^fied, efficient and courteous. In her Presidential • address, she em|)iiaiicaliy 
^and eloquently pleaded for the establishment of a separate Univcisiiy tor 
:>Gujarat. At a time when the questions of separate Universities for Sind aiul 
^Maharashtra are being examined by Government aiwl when war profits liave 
^made money easy, the subject has attracted notice not a moment loo soon. 
OWhile other provinces have been already favoured with more than one Uni* 
Qversity — the United Provinces having as many as five, the claim of Gujarat 
0for a separate University needs no special pleading. If the scope oi the new 
i^niversity is not restricted by undue pressure on the claims of Gujarati as 
the vehicle of instruction, there is every possibility of the proposal meeting an 
early realisation. Now that the President of the Parishad holds office fi)r two 
years, let us hope that Lady Nilkanth succeeds in seeing that the establish- 
ment of the new University is not unduly delayed. 

The success of the sessions was mainly due to the efficiency of the 
management by the Reception Committee supported by all the availal)le ii‘- 
sources of the Baroda State authorities. The Dewan Saheb Sir V. H Krislina- 
machari, who was present both during the opening and dosing sittings, express- 
ed sympathy with the proposals regarding the Gujarat University, and Prema- 
nand Literary Research Institute. It is hoped that proper advantage will !>e 
taken by the Parishad authorities of these auspicious beginnings. Petty 
bickerings and discontent can seldom be avoided when huge crowds have, to 
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be managed, but on tlie whole the sessions passed off quietly, and a clistin- 
giiivSlied Bengali Professor, who was present, was observed to remark that such 
a large gathering in Calcutta would not have remained so quiet and discip* 
lined. 

The exhibition of paintings by Gujarati artists, specially organised on 
this occasion, gave abundant evidence of the vigour and life in the artistic 
culture of the province since the 10th century. The addresses of the 
sectional presidents for Literature, Mr. G. G. Joshi ; for Art, Mr. Kanu Desai 
and for Science,, Mr. B. K. Patwa, as well as a few of the essays read out, 
were of a high order. Mr. Patwa, the retired headmaster of a high school, 
gave a succinct account of the contribution of various writers in the field of 
scientific literature in Gujarat, and made nine concrete suggestions for further 
development of such literature. His proposal for giving effect to such of 
these suggestions as were feasible was not accepted by the executive com- 
mittee, even though the declared policy of the Parishad as stated in Presi- 
dential addresses is to take effective steps for the development of scientific 
literature in Gujarati to facilitate education through the mother-tongue. The 
waywardness of the authorities who rejected these proposals cannot be ex- 
cused ; perhaps we may exclaim with Newton — Diamond ! Diamond ! tiiou 
dost not know what thou hast done ! 

* ■ :ls ^ ■ rl: ■ 

Dkmn Bahadur Krishnala! M. Jhaveri, MA„ LL,B. : 



This veteran scholar, Judge, and social worker completed liis seventy-fifth 
year on the first day Posh Vad of the year 2000 of Vikram era, which day 
coincided with 11th Januaiy, 1944 on the English calendar. The Gujarat 
Research S<xiety held an extraordinary meeting on that date to congratulate 
him on this occasion, when an opportunity was taken to confer on him the 
highest honour open to this Society viz. its honorary metnbership. The Diwan 
Bahadur who retired as the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court after 
having also adorned the Bench of the High Court, has been devoting himself 
entirely to the cause of cultural progress of Gujarat. His work on the 
Syndicate of the Senate of the University of Bombay, as the President of the 
Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Chairman of the trustees of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, and Chairman of Board of several trusts, is all well-known. But his 
contribution to the research activities in the prmdnce has not been adequately 
appreciated. He is an eminent Persian scholar and as Professor of Persian 
in the Elphinstone College in the early nineties he published books on “Sadi 
and Hafez “Mohsini'', “Haidar Ali'’, “Persian Prosody”, etc. On 
behalf of the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, he has published at the cost of about 
Rs, 10,000, an erudite edition of all the important copper plates and inscrip- 
tions pertaining to Gujarat, while his book on “ Imperial Firmans ” editing 
several grants sanctioned by the Moghul emperors Akbar and Shah Jahan 
to the founders of the Vaishnava temples in Nathdwara is an example of his 
sound scholarship, and deep legal acumen. 
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In appreciation of his such services towards highei- learning and research, 
the Society celebrated the seventy-fifth birthday of Diwan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri, when the Hon’blc Mr. Justice 11. V. Divaiia presided. Among the, 
members who were present at the function were Sir Piirshotamdas 'fhakurdas, 
Sir M, B. Nanavati, Sir C. B. Mehta, Mr. B. J. Wadia, Mr. 1’. C. Shah, 
Mr. K. M, Munshi, Prof. C. N. Vakil, Mrs. Ilansa Mehta. Madame Sophia 
Wadia, Raj Mitra B. D. Amin, Mr. B. N. Karanjia, Mr. I'azal Rahimtoola 
and various others. 

In his opening remarks Mr, P. G. Shah mentiomti the various attain- 
ments of Dewan Bahadur Jhaveri and stated liow he w;is the. mo'^t suitable 
person to be elected the first honorary member of the Society lui ttccount of 
his sigtial services to the cause of higher learnin.g :ind resettreh in Gujarttt. 
He then mentioned how the distinguished guest of the cvenin.g iiad given helji 
in framing the constitution of the Society and had come forward witii his 
unstinted advice on all occasions when there were difficulties e.g. those con- 
nected with the unveiling ceremony of the statue of the .great areli:t'oI.i<;i'.,(. Pr. 
Bh:i,gwanlal fndraji. 

Mr. Sliah then mentioned si'ine of I lie activities of the Society, which 
ret)uiied the liclp and guidance from persons of the eminence and e.sperii'ucc 
of Dewan Bahadur. The Society concerned itself not only wit It tlie past his- 
tory and arclueology of the country, but liKik up the study of modern sul>- 
jects like Anthroiwlogy, Nutritional Survey, Linguistic Survey, Psychological 
tests, Economic Survey, some of which were not provided for by tlie Univer- 
sity and so required largo funds. Ho hoijcd that the. acquisition of the new 
honorary member will help in the solution of lire financial and other diffi- 
culties of the Society. 

The President the Hon'ble H. V. Divatia in offering to the distin.guished 
guests the congratulations of tlie Society on his having completed his 75th 
year on that date wished him to complete a century of useful life, full 
of health and vigour. In electing him as the honorary member of the Society, 
it was the Society that was being honoured and not the Society that was 
honouring him. He hoped that this Sexiety will now occupy his attention to 
a greater extent than in the past and will thus obtain the benefit of his mature 
judgment and advice. 

Dewan Bahadur Jliaveri in replying thanked the Society and the mem- 
bc;rs for tlieir congratulations on his having completed 75 yetirs. He declared 
that he will bear with pleasure and affection the additional burden thrown 
upon him by his being elected an Honorary Member of this Society. 
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A NEW SLOGAN-ONE PER CENT. FOR RESEARCH 

Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.S., Nobel Laureate, in his recent broadcast talk 
on "" Give the Scientist Your Mite ’ said, intCT olio, the following . 

“ Your annual budget, now I am told, is 600 crores of rupees ; 1 per cent, 
of that is 6 crores. My scientifre friends in India would be very happy if 
they could look forward to anything like that The Industrial Research As- 
sociations in England spent in 1938 about half a million pounds— a very small 
fraction of 1 per cent, of the annual value of British industrial production. 
One per cent, really is not very much. Let us aim at giving 1 per cent of 
our national budget, 1 per cent, of the value of our industrial and agri- 
cultural production, 1 per cent, of tire cost of our food, our transport, our 
houses, our water, our coal, our raw materials, even our broadcasting, to 
research— and in 10 years we shall find we are getting back not 1 per cent, 
but 10 or 20 or 40 or 200 per cent in dividends.” 


LITERARY SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF s'VETAMBARA 
JAINA ICONOGRAPHY '1= 

(1) Sanskrit and Prakrit, and (21 SI'X'ondarv 
By 

S. C. UPADHYAYA. m.a., ll,b., 

curator, victoria & ALBERT MUSEUM. BVCUI.LA. BOMBAY. 

An attempt isl made here to take a survey of the extant liieiature on 
Svetambara Jaina Iconography available in Gujarat and outside and then 
point out the extent of its importance for a study of that subject. A resume 
is then given of the researches, done in this field, by scholars from Gujarat 
and other provinces. 

I will lirst deal with the source books of the first cale.goiN-. 

Though the subject of the essay is Svetambara .laina la'iiograirliy it will 
be useful to give a very brief acanmt of tire in<!st important amon.g tlu' 
Oigambara authorities. A.(lipuT(itj(i and U tiaTiipufitu gi\'e onlv tlie names, 
colours and cognizances of the Tirtharirkaras. While Vasunandi's Praiistlnh 
Sara and AsMhara^s Pratisthakalpa give details of (h(> nanu>s, physical fea- 
tures. symbols, weapons and characteristic seats (VTihana) of ’li'aksas, Yak- 
siijTs and other Jaina deities. In his work, ‘ TiruparuUikuurani and its 
Temples; Mr. Ramchandran has utilized two palm-leaf manuscripts for des- 
cribing the characteristics of the Yaksas and YaksipTs. The information 
quoted by him, from these manuscripts, is uselul for .a comparative study of 
the Yaksas and Yaksiijis between Digambara authorities. 

I shall now give a sliort chronological, descriptive and critical account 
of the works which deal ivith Svetambara Jaina iconography, either wholly 
or partly. 

Out of the forty-five Svetambara As’amas, the Aupapdlika Sftlra enu- 
merates the Marks of Excellence (Atisaya) possessed by MahavTra : Abiiaya- 
deva Suri the commentator of this Sutra, exiilains in details these Marks. 
Jivajivdbhigama Sutra describes the stmcturcs that form the background 
and the sides (Parikara) of the images of the Tlrthariikaras. Works like 
Acdramga,^ Sutrakrtamga, Bhagavali, Jmtmlharmakaihd, RajapTamya, Kal- 
pasulra, AvasyakasUtramryukti and commentaries on the same, .give evidence 
of the prevalence and practice of the worship of Tirthamkaras’ images. 

Later Svetambara texts'i refer to the existence of .works all of which 
are named Praii^thakalpa ; nothing is known alxiut the contents of all those 

_ * This forms a part of the introduction to my thesis on Jaina Iconography-- 
mainly the Svetambara s.c,u, 

1. Acharadimkara Vol. II p. 150 ; Pralhlhakalpa, p. 17. 
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works) except that they refer to the existence- of the Jaina idols and their 
worship. The earliest of these by Bhadrabahu, is said to be made up of 
extracts from an old text named VidyaprmMapurva \ another such, collec- 
tion is .said to have teen preserved by Jagachchandra Suri then, Hari- 
bhadra, Hemachaiidra, iSyamacharya and . Guparatna are also said to have 
composed works of tbs same name ; so also Aiyanandi, I^^apakanandi, Indra- 
naiidi and Vajraswami are .each , said to have written a work called ' 
yuMi which also are unpublished. 


Padaliptacharya’s Niwamkdika,^ claimed to have been written about 
56-59 B.c. describes the colours and cognizances of the Tirthaaiikaras ; besides, 
it gives the names, physical features, symbolsv weapons and characteristic 
seats (Viahana) of the Yaksas and Yafcsinls, Vidyadevis, Grahas, Lokapalas 
and other Jaina: deities. If this work was really written about 56-59 B.c. the 
details given therein would be naturally traceable in the numerous sculptures 
of the period which are surviving to-day. On the contrary, on all the archaeo- 
logical finds of this period as also of later periods till the beginning of the 
Post-Gupta age, these details are not to be found. However, it is an import- 
ant Jaina text ; it contains a mine of information. In fact, one should say 
that it has been followed very largely by almost all later Jaina texts which 
deal with Jaina iconography. 

Bappabhatti (birth A.a 744, death a.d, 839) wrote a book of laudatory 
verses called Chcdunmmatika^ Another work of the same type called StutU 
chatiifvimsatikd^ was written by isobhanamuni sometime during the 10th 
century A.iD. Both these are encomiums eulogizing the Omniscience, Omni- 
potence and other attributes of the Tirthaiiikaras. Incidentally, these books 
contain material regarding the colours and cognizances of the Tirthamkaras, 
as also the names, symbols, weapons and characteristic seats of some Jaina 
deities. ■ 

Nemicandra's Pravachanasdroddhara^ (circa. 1073 — 1085 a.b.) gives 
details of the colours and cognizances of the Tirthamkaras, besides enumerat- 
ing the names of the Yaksas and Yaksiiiiis. Siddhasena Sadharapa’s Ekavini' 
kitisthdna Frakarmia^ (circa. 1067 a.d.) also contains information of a simi- 
lar character. 

Hemachandra’s TrkaMUddkdpurusacharita,'^ written during a.d. 1160 — 
1173, describes the colours and cognizances of the Tlrtharnkaras, as also the 
names, physical features, symbols, weapons and characteristic seats of the 
Yak;?as and Yaksinls. His another work called Abhidhmachintdmani also 
contains information regarding the colours and cognizances of the Tirthaiii- 

2. Nkvdi^akaUka, p. 16. 3. Chaturviniktikd, pp. 4, 5, 42. 

4. SiutickatuTvimstikd, pp. 34-35, 39. As regards the date we know that 
Dhanapala the brother of Sobhana, wrote his Fdialachchhlndmamdld about a.d. 973, 

5. PravacJianasdroddhdra, Vol. II, Introduction, pp. 2-3.. 

6, Ekavimsatiprakarai0, Introduction, p. 10. 

7, Trisastisaldkapiirusacharitay 10th Parva, Praksti, 
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karas ; it enumerates the names of the llrthariikaras of the past and of those 
who' are expected byj.tiie Jaina' scriptures to be born in the future ; it also 
gives the names of the Yak§as and Yaksims. The iconographic information 
given in TrkasHMdkdpuTu^acharUa is much tlie same as that given in Ntrvd' 
fiakalikd, though there are slight variations in details. SidcIIiaseiia’s commen- 
tary® (about aj>. 1192) on Prmmchmisdfoddhfmi contains iconographic mate- 
rial regarding the Tirthamkaras, Yak§as and Yaksirils ; t'o a large extent this 
also resembles that given in Niwdj^alwUkd, 

In his Vdstusdra^ Phem Thakkura (about A.a 1316)' gives icono'metric 
details of seated and standing images of the Tirtharhkaras, as also detailed 
measurements of the figures that- accompany the idol of any of tlie Tlrtham- 
karas. This is the only text known to uS which gives detailed measurements 

of the Jaina deities. 

Varddhamiana Suti's AchdradinakGra^^ (about A.l>. 1412) describes the 
colours and cognizances of the Tirthamkaras, as also tlie names, physical fea- 
tures, symbols, weapons and characteristic seats of the Yak?as, '^'aksinls, Vid- 
yadevis, Grahas, Lokapalas and other deities. Hk' Icnographic data in this 
book considerably resembles that given in NirvfnjakalikfL Of courst\ there! 
are minor variants, for instance, in the enumeration <4 tlu^ immlH-i of hands, 
symbols, weapons and characteristic seats of tlie Yak§as, '\'ak§i!j!s and other 
deities. This is the only book found by me wherein iconograpliic data about 
the Lokiantika, Sunasurendra Devas and. Devls and other minor Jaina. deities 
are to be found, 

Meruvijaya Gaiii's ChMunnmsaii-Jimmnda-^^^^^^ (about AJi 16.25} k 
a wwk of the type of Chatunnmsatikd and StutkdwiMrvmmHkd rtderred to 
above; the ■ iconographic information .therein also resembles tliat given in 
these two books. 

In Vachaka Sakalachandra Gani’s PraiiUhdMlpa^-' (about A.l). 1603) 
there are verses addressed to minor Jaina , deities. Details regarding tlie in- 
stallation of the images of the Tfrthadikaras are given in this book ; these 
details considerably resemble those given in Nirvmjnkaliku and AcIn/rr/A’/iwz* 

though there are variations. 

, Recently written commentary">'^T by Muni Chatiirvijaya, on Ekavimkiis- 
thdna Pfakma^u (published in. a.i>. 1924) gives iconograpliic information 
about the Tirtharhkaras, Yak^as, Ya,k^mis and Vidyficievis. This Ijook may 


8. See. note 5, Text .with 'Commentary,. .'Vol. 'II, p., UB. : 

9. Vdsiusdra, Mfodnetimy p. 10. 10. AcMradimkm. Prmmii 

11. Chaturvimiati-Jimnanda'^Siuti Intmduc^^^ pp, 23, 49. 

12. Bern, A Short ffktory Literatim (Gujarati) p. 585; 

kalpa, Gujarati Translation, p, 47. 

13. See note 6 Introdiictibn, p. 2. 
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be said to be almost entirely following Nirvanakalika, though the author has 
not acknowledged, the indebtedness. 

(2) Secondly : It is now proposed to give information about works 
known to me in languages other than Sanskrit and Prakrit ; and mention their 
importance and the extent of my indebtedness to the authors and or editors of 
these works in my study of the subject. All these works are written by well- 
known scholars after a study of materials literary and archaeological. Besides, 
I will refer to a number of articles on one or more aspects of the subject- 
matter of study with relevent information concerning them with a view to 
give the leader an up-to-date perspective of studies in Jaina iconography as 
undertaken by modern scholars. 

Banerjis (R.D.) article on ‘New Brahmi Inscriptions and Inscribed 
images of the Scythian Period ’ (Epigraphia Indica Vol X) deals with inscrip- 
tions on the pedestals of Jaina images in the Lucknow Museum. The plates 
illustrating this article are useful for a study of the development of Jaina 
Iconography during the Kusiian Period. The plates of images of Xirtham- 
karas show their attitude of contemplation (Dhyanamudra) in sitting (Purpa- 
padmasana) and standing (Kayotsarga) positions. The head furnishes us 
with material for the central mark in the forehead (Uriba) and the knob on 
the head (Upjl^a). Besides, in his ‘Note on Maungya Tungya Caves’ 
(Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, 1921), he describes some 
Jaina images of the Tirthariikaras such as Parsvanlatha and others of early 
Mediaeval period. 

Dr. Bhandarkar (D. R.) in his article ‘Jaina Iconography’ (Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1905) has identified a sculptured 
panel at Kumbharii, depicting a scene from one of the past lives of the 
Twentieth Jaina rirthariiKara. Besides, he has given some information re- 
gaiding the Iconograipliy of the images of the Tirtharhkaras, such as cogni- 
zances, the trees under which they obtained Omniscience and their physical 
colours/ ■ ■ 

Dr. Bhattacharya (B. B.) in his article VJaina Iconography ’ 
AiMUfwndu funmci Sutdbdi Snidruka Gxunthd, 1935) gives an outline of Jaina 
Iconography by referring to the Tlrthamkaras, their Yak§as, Yak§ims, Vidya- 
devas, Grahas, Lokapalas and minor deities. These points, if studied as a 
whole, would give a general idea of the Jaina Pantheon and of the Iconography 
of, the Jaina Gods and Goddesses. 

Then Prof. Bhattacharya (B. C.) in his article ‘the Goddess of Learning 
in Jainism ’ (The Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932) describes the Ico- 
nography of each of the sixteen Goddesses with the help of Jaina texts like 
Nirvanakalika and Acharadinakara. He has put forth a theory that Saras- 
vati is the presiding deity of this group of Jaina Goddesses. This theory has 
not got support of any Jaina text ; and the traditions preserved amongst tiie 
present day Order; of the Jaina Acharyas do not support it. He has identi- 
fied some stone images in Rajputana. The identifications made by Prof. 
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Bhattacharya haye helped me hi my study of the iconography of the Vidya- 
devls. His work titled ‘ Jaina Iconography ’ ( 1939) is the first comprehensive 
study of the subject, in the English language, written with the help of Jaina 
texts and sculptures. He refers to manuscripts of works named Vsistusara 
by Mandana, Bimba-Parimana by Vidyadhara, Mjaprasada by Jinaprabha, 
as also well-known printed works like Acaradinakara and NirviiijakalM. He 
deals with the Iconography of the Tirthariikaras, Yak§as, Yak§iii,iis, Vidya- 
devis, Grahas, Lokapalas and minor deities like K^etrapala, Gainesa and others. 
The work is illustrated with photographs of Jaina material from Mahet, Deo- 
garh, Rohtak, Nimthur, Gandawal, Pullu, Khandagiri Caves and from die 
museums at Lucknow, Fyzabad, Calcutta, Nagpur and Mathura. I am in- 
debted to Prof. Bhattacharya for the identifications of the Jaina icons at the 
places mentioned above. 

In his Paintingsi of the Kalpa Sutra (1932) Prof. Brown (W. N.) dis- 
cusses the subject-matter of each important painting after identifying the 
figures therein. These paintings supply us a lot of useful material for the 
study of Jaina Iconography during the Mediaival iieriod. In his ‘ Shny of 
KMaka (1933) Prof. Brown describes the Iconography of the Tirthaih- 
karas, some Yaksas and Yak^ipis and some deities like India, Naigamcsa and 
others. In his article ‘ Jaina Paintings of the Western India School ’ (Jour- 
nal Indian Art and Letters, 1929) Prof. Brown deals with the Iconography of 
the Tirthariikaras as found in the miniature paintings in tlie manuscripts 
found in Jaina Libraries (Bhawdaras) of Western India ; he also deals with 
the images of the Tirthaimkaras found in modern Jaina temples and iioints 
out in what manner and to what extent many of them lack in merits from 
the point of artistic portraiture. This work along with the former has helped 
me to understand how Jaina miniature paintings supply materials for the 
study of Jaina Iconography. 

Dr. Buhler (G) in his article ‘Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura’ 
(Epigraphia Indica, 1892-94) describes figures of Tirthariikaras as found on 
Jaina Votive Tablets (Ayagapaffas). He also identifies the figures of 
Parsvanatha and Naigme&i in these panels of tlie Pre-Kushan {leriod. Tlicse 
plates and the notes give us some idea of the growth of Jaina Iconography 
in Upper India during the Pre-Kushan period. 

In his appendix to the edition (1903) of the translation of Buhk'rV 
article ‘Indian Sect of the /ai««s ’ Burgess (J) gives a list of the names and 
cognizances of the Tirthariikaras, their Yaktjas and Yak?ii.iTs. Besides, his 
article ‘Digambara Iconography’ (Indian Anticiuary 1903) gives us infor- 
mation in a tabulated form about the Iconography of the Tirthariikaras, 
Yakgas and Yak^iipls from the Digambara point of view;. 

Rao Bahadur Chanda’s (R. P.) ‘Notes on Jaina Remains at Rajgir' 
(Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1925-26), describes 
the images at Rajgir. He illustrates his article with photographs which help 
us to know something about the Jaina art that flourished in the neighbour - 
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hood of Rajgir during the Mediseval period. In another article ‘ ISvetambara 
and Digambara Images of the Jainas’ in the same report he discusses the 
differences between the iSvetimbara and Digambara images of the Tlrtharh- 
karas. This article has helped me in my study of the Sectarian Distinction 
in Images of the Jaina Tirthaimkaras. 

Dr. Gxrmaraswamy ( A. K.) in his article ‘ Notes on Jaina Art (the Jour- 
nal of Indian Art and Industries, 1914) identifies and d^cribes paintings in 
manuscripts of the Kalpasutra. This article gives information regarding the 
names, colour and cognizances of Jaina Tlrthamkaras as found in Jaina 
manuscripts of the Mediaeval period. His ‘ Catalogue of Indian Collections 
in the Museum of Fine Arts’, Boston, (1924) describes Jaina Paintings in 
manuscripts of the Kalpa Sutra. Therein he deals with the Iconography of 
the Tirthamkaras, some Yaksas, Yaksiinls and deities like Indra, Naigamesa 
and others. He also describes paintings of the five main incidents (Pancha- 
kalyanaka) in the life of each of the Tirthamkaras ; besides, he identifies and 
describes the incidents that happened in the life of Parsvanlatha such as his 
advice to Kamatha and the hardships from which he was saved by the serpent- 
king Dharaijendra and his consorts. Besides, in his ‘ History of the fine Arts 
in India and Indonesia ’ (1937), Dr. Coomaraswamy deals with Jaina Sculp- 
tures of the Pre-Kushan and Kushan periods. He has shown how Jaina art 
flourished during the period in North India. I am considerably indebted to 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s writings ; his valuable descriptions and identifications of 
Jaina paintings have helped me a great deal in my study of the development 
of Jaina painting and its iconographic aspects during the Pre-Kushan and 
later periods. 

Pandita Jaina’s (b.d.) text and translation of Vastusara by Pheru 
Thakkura (1936) has done unique service to the scholars inasmuch as he 
makes a critical study of Pheru’s material and he gives comparative data from 
all important Jaina authorities on the Iconography of the Tirthaihkaras, 
Yaksas, Yaksiijis, Vidyadevis, Grahas and Lokapalas. The second chapter 
of this work is useful for a study of Jaina iconometry ; and Pandita Jaina has 
added to the utility of this material by giving valuable information on Jaina 
iconometry (from other works studied by him) which information is not 
given by any modern writers on Jaina Iconography. I have availed myself 
of the labours of Pandita Jaina, in my study of the subject. The important 
thing in this book is that the work quotes not only the Svetambara writers 
but Digambara writers also. This adds to the value of the work. And the 
writer gives citations from different authorities, giving iconographic data. 
Citations from original authorities for all this material are given by Pandit 
Jaina but as specific references are not given by him to these citations I have 
added the same in my abovementioned study. Besides, there are several draw- 
ings and plates which immensely help us in studying Jaina temple architecture 
and Jaina Iconography. Altogether I am deeply indebted to Pandit Jaina 
for freely using his material and learning in my study of SvetSmbara Jaina 
Iconography. 
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Mr. Jaini (J. U) in his 'Outlines of Jainism’ (;1916) deals with the 
philosophy and ethics of Jainism ; besides he gives in a tabulated form tiie 
iconographic details of the images of the TTrthaiiiikaras and the names of 
their Yaksas and Yaksiiiiis, giving tliereby only a general idea of the subject. 

Muni Jayanta Vijaya in Ms Gujarati book named Abu, (1933) identi- 
fies sculptured panels in the Delwara temples known as Vimalavasahi and 
Lujjavasahi, these panels depict important incidents in the lives of Adinatha, 
Suvratanatha and Neminatha. He identifies several images of the twenty- 
four 'nrthariikaras of the Present era, Vihararnana and i^svata Tlrthaiiikaras, 
\aksas, and Yaksiois. Brides, he has identified several images of Jaina 
Acharyas, devoted Jaina sravakas and their relatives in these terripies. This 
Is another author to whom I feel very much indebted in my study of the 
subject. I have freely used this valuable information in my abovementioned 
work. It has helped me a great deal in studying the development of Jaina 
plastic art and its iconographic aspects during the Mediaeval period in 
Gujarat. 

In her article on ‘ Jaina Iconography ’ (Indian Antiquary, 1927) 
Miss Johnson (H) gives iconographic information about the TTrthamkaras, 
Aaksas and Yaksinis as found in works of Hemacliandra, though she does 
not expressly say so. In her English translation (1939) of the first book of 
the TrisastisaWkapufUfachcTito, Miss Johnson has given the iconographic 
details of the images of Adinatha, his Yaksa Gomukha and Yak.?«.ii Chakre- 
svarl. ■ 

In Ms critical editions of (1) the Chaturvimsatika by Bappabhafcti, 
(2) StutichatuTvimsatika by sobhana Muni and (3) Chaturvimsati-Jina- 
nandastuti by Meruvijaya (1926-27), Prof. Kapadia (H. R.) makes a com- 
parative study of parallel material from other autliorities like Nirvatja- 
kalika and Acharadinakara by giving various references. I have utilized 
the iconographic data in these books, and Prof. Kapadia’s labours on the 
same in my study of the Iconography of the Yafcsiiiis and Vidyadevls. The 
laudatory verses in these three books supply valuable information as regards 
the Yahanas and the characteristic weajwns of the abovementioned Jaina 
deities. 

In his ‘ Jaina-CUtra-Kalpadruma' (1936) Mr. Nawab (S. M.) in- 
dependently describes Mediaeval Jaina miniature paintings of Gujarat as also 
a few sculptures which depict important incidents in the lives of the Tlrtharie 
karas such as Adiriatha, Santinatha, Nemindtha, Parsvanatha and Mahavlra. 
Besides, he also describes several paintings and images of deities like 
Kapardi, Sarasvatl and Laksmj. Though this author does not quote from 
old Jaina texts, the material supplied by him from paintings has been found 
useful by me in that it helps us to know about the Iconography of these 
deities. In his another work named MaMprabhavika Navasmarmia (1939), 
Mr. Nawab gives line-drawings of Jaina deities showing their physical fea- 
tures, symbols, characteristic seats and weajxins ; in a way this lx)ok is valu- 
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able for a concrete understanding of different types of seats and weapons 
iientioned in Jaina texts. And, in his latest Gujarati work named ‘ Bharaia- 
na-Jaina Tirtho" (1942) he describes Jaina sculptures at Mathura, Rajgir, 
Piiiidvara, Ralitana, Ktan, Junagaidh and other places. Though he repro- 
duces illustrations from his previous publications he also gives many other 
photographs ; this publication is intended to cover in a single volume vast 
material for a study of Jaina Iconography from Jaina plastic art since the 
Pre-Kushan period. The notes on these plates are useful for an understand- 
ing of the sculptures. All these three works have to an extent benefited me 
in my study of Jaina paintings and sculptures. 

Ramchandran’s (T. N.) ‘ TiruparrutUkunram and its Temples’ (1934) 
is very useful for the study of Digambara Jaina Iconography. It describes 
in details Jaina paintings on the walls of the temples at Tiruparruttikunaram. 
He refers to Hemachandra’s Abhidhmachintamani and Trisastisaldkapurusa- 
charita, while giving details about the TIrthaimkaras and the other :§alaka- 
purusas. 

Dr. Sankalia (H. DO in his article ‘Jaina Iconography’ ‘New Indian 
Antiquary, 1939’ gives useful information about the iconography of the 
Jaina Tirthamkaras and their attendant Yak§as and Yak^ipls. In his another 
article titled ‘Jaina Yak§as and Yah^ijjfs’ (Bulletin of the Eteccan College 
Research Institute, 1940) Dr. Sankalia identifies images of Yaksas and 
Yaksiijis in the Prince of Wales Museum, which he illustrates ; he also gives 
photographs of some images of Yak§as and Yak§iijis at Deogarh. And he 
supplements his information by a tabulated statement of the iconographic 
information about Yaksas and Yaksinis collected by him together with the 
information that is given by Dr. Burgess, referred to above. Then, in his 
article ‘Jaina Images from Mahudi’ (in the same Bulletin, 1940) 
Dr. Sankalia identifies images of the Jaina TIrthaimkaras and describes in 
detail the various parts that go to make the appendages (Parikara) of those 
images. All this material has helped me in my study of the Iconography of 
the Jaina Yaksas and Yaksaiis. 

In a book named ‘Jainism in North India’ (1932) Mr., Shah (C. J.) 
deals with the historical background of Jainism from 800 b.iC. to 526 a.d. He 
has published some photographs of (1) sculptured panels and images from 
Mathura, Barabar, Khandgiri and Udayagiri, and (2) some paintings from 
palm leaf manuscripts of the Kalpasutra. This book helps us to understand 
the historical, cultural and social background of the North India Jaina art 
of that period. 

Mr. Shah (U. P.) in his article ‘ Iconography of the Jaina Goddess 
Ambika’ (Journal of the University of Bombay 1940), describes in detail 
the images of Ambika identified by him. He has given a tabulated state- 
ment of his findings regarding the variations of Ambika images with reference 
to her hands, symbols, weapons and characteristic seat and other features. 
In another article titled ‘Iconography of the Jaina Goddess Saraswati’ 
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(Journal of the University of Bombay 1941), Mr, Shah similarly describes 
images and paintings of Sarasvati as seen by him ; and he gives a tabulated 
statement of his findings, I am much indebted to Mr. Shah in regard to the 
Iconography of both these ^(Joddesses. Mr. Shah is the only writer who has 
described these two deities exhaustively ; hence his studies are very valuable. 

Smith (V. A.) in his excellent pioneer work named ' J&ina Siupa mid 
Other Antiquities at Mathura' ' (1901) describes sculptured panels and im- 
ages excavated from the Kankali Thu site and from the vicinity of Mathura. 
This is the first fundamental work on Jaina antiquities written directly from 
archaeological material. Like other .workers in the field, I am immensely 
indebted to Vincent Smith ; without this work it would be very difficult for 
any one to understand the development of Jaina plastic Art and Iconography 
during the Pre-Kushan and later periods in North India. No other writer on 
Jaina Iconography hast tried to study this materiai as a whole and so compre- 
hensively. Other writers like Banerji, Buhler, Chanda and Vogel have 
touched one or another aspect of the subject from the vast material sup- 
plied by Smith. 

In a work titled ' Silparatndkar a' (1939) Somapura {N.; M.) describes 
the iconography of the Tirthamkaras, Yaksas, Yaksiiuls and other Jaina 
deities. This work deals mainly witli Jaina temple architecture, it gives use- 
ful information regarding minute details of the temple structure wit!) tlie 
help of material available in important works on the subject such as Apara- 
jita, K^Tmmiava, Sutrasamtana, Dipiaraiiava, Vrksarpava, Vasturaanjar! 
Prasadamau'dana and Rupamaiu|dana. The utility of this book is increased 
by the large number of drawings and plates, 

Mrs. Stevenson's (S) "Heart of Jainism' (1915) is meant to give a 
critical exposition of the tenets of Jainism. But the descriptions of the lives 
of the TIrthamkaras given by her help us in understanding the paintings, 
depicting incidents in manuscripts of the Kalpa Sutra and other secular 
works. And there is a tabulated statement of the iconographic details of tlie 
images of the Tirthairiikaras giving names of the respective Yaksas and 
Yak§iiiiis. 

In his "Catalogue of the exhibits in the Archaeological Museum, ai 
Mathura' (1910) Dr. Vogel illustrates some Jaina images and describes, in 
short, the Jaina images exhibited there, dating from tlie Kushan period io 
raediaeval times. This is the first systematic catalogue on Jaina sculpt.un^s : 
it is useful for a study of the development of Jaina plastic Art in lJ|>per 
India from the Kushan period to Mediaeval times. This is the only book 
which enumerates * the marks of excellence ' as found on the soles, palms and 
chests of the images of the TIrthamkaras. This work admirably comific- 
ments Smith's ; both these works put together will give admirable inslnic* 
tion, training and discipline to any student of Jaina Iconography.’'^ 

14. I am hi^ly indebted to Dr. N. A. Toolhi, B.A„ D.Phil. for his very valu- 
able suggestions and guidance in studying these literary sources, s.r.u. 


SOURCES OF THE MIR’AT 4 -SIKANDARF 

By 

M. A OHAGHATaI 


The MifM-i-Sikandari by Shaikh Sikandar, son of Muhammad alias 
Manjhu, son of Akbar, is regarded as a complete and authentic history of the 
Gujarat Sultanate (a.d. 1403-1572). He composed it in a.h. 10202 (a.d. 1611) 
and it deals with events up to the a.h. 1001^ when the dethroned Sultan ;1 

Muzaffar III ended his chequered career by committing suicide in the town i.‘ 

of Dhamraka"^ (Kathiawar). It cannot, however, claim to be a contempo- 
raneous record of the Gujarat Sultanate. J 

Shaikh Sikandar was born in a.h. 961/a.d. 1553 in the year of the death ll 

of Sultan Mahmud III-'^. He was by origin a Gujarati. He composed the ll 

MifM4-Sikandan he was in the service of Emperor Jahangir®. His | 

father Manjhu was thd officer in charge of the library of FIuma 3 ,€n,” which I 

presumably contained almost all the then extant books on Gujarat history, i| 

composed by various authors in the respective reigns of Sultans of Gujarat. || 

These books must have afforded him ample facility in his compilation of the .1 


^ The Mif aU-Sikandarl {MS,) has been published twice before. The first 
attempt was made at Bombay in a.h, 1246/A.a 1831 under the patronage of General 
John Malcolm by Captain Jarvis, and it was transcribed by Mirza Shirazi. Later on 
the exact copy of the same was lithographed at Bombay in A.H. 1308/a.d. 1890 on a 
very inferior type of paper. At present both these editions are out of print and arc 
not procurable. It was translated in full by Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi in the 
nineties of the last century and Sir Edward Clive Bayley also translated it but only 
dealing with the events up to 1553, i.e. the reign of Mahmud III. 

« According to the. Mifdi-i-Ahmadt, completed in a.h. 1174, the Mir*dt4’ 
Sikandarl was composed forty years after the destruction of the Gujarat monarchy, 
i.e. in a.h. 1020 (a.d. 1611). Though this information is not easily available from 
the Mifdt4~Sikandan yet in one place in the course of the account of Malik 
Muhammad Ikhtiyar the author says^ ‘‘ From the date of his martyrdom a.h. 915 
(a.d. 1509) up to now, a.h. 1020 (a.d. 1611) one hundred and five years have 
passed, still men continue to believe in him.” This incident can lead us to believe 
that during this year the author was busy at his work and completed it. In the 
printed edition (p, 129) the year 1020 is wTongly printed as 1027. (Vide the MS. 
of the MS. in the Royal Asiatic Society Bengal, Calcutta. No. 195, transcribed in 
A.H. 1038 folio 92.). 

2 MS. (printed edition of 1890), p, 384. 

Ibid,, p. 381. The printed edition bears Dhamr and one MS. of tlie same 
referred to here clearly mentions Dhamraka. 

^ Ibid., p. 292, 

Memoirs of fahangk (tran.) by Rogers and Beveridge, London. 1909. 
VoL I. p. 427. 

7 MS. pp. 274, 312. 
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Mif at-i-Sikandari. Some of them are mentioned in the introduction of the 
Mir'at-i-Sikandarl and some of them are quoted in its text. But unfortu- 
nately to-day most of them are not available. An effort has, however, been 
made to describe the sources of the Mir'dt-i-Sikmidan. And Shaikh Sikandar, 
regarding his own effort free of any tinge of partiality, speake. of others 
thus It is clear that they all treat of events in a spirit of ixuliahty 
towards the kinga they speak of, and are not worthy, tlierefore of implicit 
retiance.”s 

The manuscript*’ of the Mifdt~i-Sikandail dated A. m. 1(0.23 (A.T). 1614) 
already brought to light tells us in its introduction that the following three 
books on Gujarat were already ecisting 

1. The Tmkh-i- Ahmad Shdhi, in verse by Hulvi Shirazi dealing with 
the period of Sultan Ahmad Shah I. (A.H. 813-846/a.d. 1411-1442). 

2. The Tmkh-i-Mahmud Shdhi by a certain scholar containing the 
account from Muzaiffar Shah I to Mahmud Begadah (a.h. 862-917/a.d. 
1458-1511). 

3. The TdrWi-i-Bahddur Shdhi, dealing with the Sultanate of Gujarat 
up to the days of Sultan Bahadur Shah (a.h. 943i/A.D. 1537). 

In addition to the above noted three histories, the introduction*’' of the 
printed edition of the Mir’dt-i-Sikandan and some of its MSS. contain the 
following two more names 

4. The Tdrlkh-i-'Muzaffar Shdhi by one of the worthies dealing witlr 
the period of Sultan Muzaffar I (a.h. 810-813/a.». 1407-1410). 

5. The Tdrikhd-Muzaffar Shdhi by one Mulla about the period of 
Sultan Muzaffar II, son of Mahmud Begadah.” 

These sources of the Mir’ dt-i-Sikandan are briefly described below 

(a) The Tdrikh-i-Ahmad Shdhi- in verse by Hulvi Shirzi has been 
quoted in the Mir’dt-i-Sikandarl by Shaikh Sikandar in one or two places. 
One of its long poem appertaining to thd foundation and construction of the 


8 jbid., pp.. 2-3. 

0 Chaghatai, M. a. ‘ A Manuscript of the Mir’at-i-Sikandari Bulletin, 
flC/e/, Poona, Vol. IV, No. 2. pp. 127-134. 

This MS. of the MS. in the Bharat Itihas Samshodhk Mandal, Poona, is 
dated A.H. 1023/a.d. 1614. It bears an autograph of Nawab ' Itimadu\l-Do\vl.a. the 
father of Nurjahan, which ifhows that the MS. was presented to him by the authoi 
Shaikh Sikandar himself. But there is another MS. of the same in the Bibliothoque 
Nationalo, Paris (Blochet i. 624), which is dated a.h, 1022/a.i). 1613. I'ulc Pvrsuiii 
Literature — a Biblioirap'kkttl Survey by C. A. Storey, !.ondon, 1939, p. 728. 

MS. pp. 2-3 and the MS. of the MS. (RASB) »l>. ril. IT. 1-2. 
w There are two general histories of Muslim India of the contemijorancou- 
nature with MS. viz., the Tabaqat-i-Akbar of Bakhslii Nizamu’d-Din Ahmad wiilten 
at the court of Akbar and the Gukar-i-Ibrahimi of Muhammad Qasim Firishtu com- 
piled at the behest of Sultan Ibrahim .Adil Shah of Bijapur. In dealing with Gujarat 
they contain almost identical chapters being based on similar sources described here. 
Such as :~the Tabaqdt-i-Mahmud Shaki, Maathir Mahmud Shdhi, Tarlkh-i-Muzaffa) 
Shai and Bahadur Shdhi. Tabaqat, Vol. I, p. 3 and Firishta (Bombay), Vol. I, p. 4. 
The latter also refers to the MS. in his history. 
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Ahmadabad City by Sultan Ahmad I, is given'® in the very beginning and 
the same has been repeated in the Mir'dt4-AhmadiJ^ 

(b) The Tdrlkh-i-Mahmud Shdhi, which is also named as the Taba- 
qat-i-MahniM Shdhi or Madthir-i-Mahmud Shdhi. There is one MS. in 
the British Museum,' * which is entered under the histories of Gujarat as 
Tdrikh-i-Mahmud Shdhi. According to Rieu its author appears to have 
lived at the court of Mahmud Shah and he wa^ born on the 18th of Rajab 
of the year in which his father followed Sultan Alau’d-DIn Baihmani in an 
expedition against the fortress of Mudgal (i.e. a.h. 847 /a.d. 1443). The 
work is a chronicle recording year by year the events of Gujarat and, more 
briefly those of the neighbouring kingdoms. It embraces the history of the 
Gujarat Sultanate from the beginning up to a.h. 889 i.e. up to the half of 
the reign of Mahmud Begadah. Rieu suggests as a probability that the 
present work is identical with a history of Gujarat entitled Madthir-i-Mah- 
mud Shdhi, also called Tdrikh-i-Mahmud Shdhi, the author of which was 
Mulla Abdul Karim Hamdani who had long been attached to Khwaja Mah- 
mud Gawan.'® 

Rieu has also suggested that the Tabdcat-i-Mahmiid Shdhi is perhaps 
only a different title of an unnamed work on general history by Faizulla 
Zainu'l- Abidin, the son of Husain Ziaa, known as Sadar-i-Jahan, a fragmen- 
tary manuscript of which is preserved in the British Museum.''* The au- 
thor of that W'ork incidentally refers to the’ reigning sovereign as Mahmud 
Shah son of Ahmad Shah (863-917 a.h.). Dr. A. B. M. Hakibullah as- 
serts'" that ‘ tliis identification though plausible enough, does not seem to be 
beyond doubt for a Paris manuscript of the same work, as noticed by Rieu 
himself bears the title Tdrikh-i-Sadar-i-fahdnA^ which is the name of an en- 
tirely different work extensively quoted by Firishta'" as well as a later writer 
Sarup Chand in his work the. Sahihu I- Akhbdr.-^ Firishta has first referred 
to this work in the course of the account of Sultan Ghiathu’d-Din Tughluq 
as the work of Sadar Jahan Gujarati, and the same has been iej>eated by 
Sarap Chand, therefore the suggestion of Rieu is plausible enough to be 
believed to the extent that Sadar Jahan belonged to Gujarat where he com- 
posed a general history of India during the reign of Mahmud; Shah. It is 
sufflcient to add here that in Gujarat apatt from so many provincial histo- 
rical works other general histories were also attempted following the line of 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl md other important works.’ 

(c) The Tdrlkh-i-Muzaffar Shdhi requires a more detailed account, as 
it has been totally ignored in the manuscript of the Mir' dt-i-Sikandari re- 

ji> jv/S. p. 23. Mir'dt-i-Ahmadi, (Baroda ed,), Voi. II, p. 3. 

M Rieu, Catalffgue o! Persian MSS., British Museum, Vol. Ill, pp. 96S-67. 

IS Firishta, Vol. I, p. 694. “ Rieu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 86. 

" Habibullah, Dr. A. M. B. ‘ Undiscovered Pre-Mughal Source Books Pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Congress, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 858-72. 

w Rieu, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 1099. Firishta, Vol. I, p. 235. 

Elliot-Dawson, Vol, VI, p. 572 and Vol, VIII, p, 314, 
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ferrcd to above whereas the printed edition of the sanK‘ raid some of its MSS. 
mention in its introduction not only one but also two Muzaijar Shdim among 
its authorities."'* There is one manuscript in the British Museum"" entered 
as T(lnkh4-Muzafjm SMhl xA.nother similar MS. is also found in. the Biiola- 
nath Library at Ahmadabad.""- This small history cUrals only with the con- 
quest of Mandu (Malwa) in a.h. 924 (A.n. 1518) by vSultfm Muzaffar II, 
who set out on the 4th of Zul-Qada 923 a.h. against Medni Ray. it coU” 
eludes with the banquet offered to him by Malunud Khalji, in the capital 
generously restored by Muzaffar to the former on 15th Safar, 921 a.h, i26th 
Feb. 1518). This brief account was composed by poet Qfini?.'-* The Persian 
text, having an ornate style mixed with prose and poetry, seems to iuive 
contained more literary value than history and it does not anjavhere bear 
its name as Mmaffar Shahi, except in its colophon perhaps by the scribe. 
The author has expressed his motive in its preface to describe the Falk- 
i-Qola-i-ShMiabcld (Thq Conquest of the Fort of S'iiadia!>ad''Mandu ) , Tlie 
printed edition iof the quotes the. Tankh i-Bahadi 

8liahi> for this very particular incident of tlie reign of MuzalTar li, while 
the MS. of the MifdFi-Sikandan in the Bengal Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
bears the mention of one Muzaffar Shahi,"''^ Besides, the Mifdld-Ahmudi, 
being a much later compilation, also cites onv Mnzajjar S}whi4' In short, 
in these circumstances we gather that at least one compilation under the 
name of TarikJhhMimffar Shahi existed whidi has.bei'n utilised l>y the later 
writers. It is either the same that of poet Qanir, dealing mainly with the 
conquest of McUidu by Muzaffar 11, one of the incidents of his reign or it is 
some other work which comprehensively deals with the whok' range of the 
reign of Muzaffar Shah H including this incident too. This latter has not 
reached us. 


Sonic of the MSS. of the MiTdltd-Siknidtm, also bcai' die same iive books 
in their introduction as found in the introdiiclkm of die print ed edition Vide iufpra 
foot note 2. But the writer had the opportunity to consult three MSS. of the same 
in the Oriental library of Nawab Salar Jang Bahadur, Hyderabad, Deccan. They 
are entered in the list as NoBj 4043, 4044 and 4252. T1ie last one’s first two leaves 
are missing. The introduction of the others mentions only three books on Gujarat 
as that of the MS. of the MS, referred to licre foot note 9, Tlie MSS, of the Salar 
Jang Library arc dated A.H. 1043, c. 1100 and 1120 respecti\'Hy. 

^2 Rieu, op, cit Add, 26.279. It ivS dated a.h. 1223/A,fi. 1808, 

The MS, at Ahmedabad is dated a.h. 1222/iA.d. 1807, Jlie same text beint» 
based on Ahmedabad MS, has already been published by thi' Veitnuaiiar Society.' 
Ahmedabad in 1942 with its Gujarati version. It has been reviewed by the writer 
in the Biillclin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. Vol. IV on 300- 
401. ' '' 

TiBijaiuPKirdni, Bombay, Vol II. p. 236, StMMMsIwm p. 339; 
Sha?n^m‘Anjuman, p, 389. According to these authorities there was one Qanii, 
whose full name was Mir Sayyid Ali of Kashan, who immediately afterwards re- 
turned to Isfahan. 

MS. p, 147. ■ 2<a MSB, MS. #. dt. ff. 108-9, 

Mifdt-i*Ahmadif Vol I, p. 54, 
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(d) The TMkh4-Bahddur Shdhi was composed during the reign of 
Sultan Bahadur Shah (a.d. 1526-1537) as an up to date history of Gujarat. 

It has been fully utilised by Shaikh Sikandar in his Mir'dt-^Sikandan as he 
invariably quotes from it but does not disclose its author’s name. He as- 
serts, however, that its author was the grand son of Muhafiz Khan, one of 
the nobles of Mahmud Begadah;2® but Hajjiu’d-DabTr informs us in his Zaf- 
ml-Wdlih that Husa'm Khan was Its author, therefore, he sometimes calls 

it the Tabaqdt4-Husdm>' Khmi or TahaqaM-Bahddur SMM^^ instead of ■ 

Tmkh4-BaMdur ShShi. Hu slam Khan actively participated in the events 
of Gujarat history.-’’^ 

(e) The Tdnkh4-SaUdtin4-Gtijarat (from a.h. 813 to 961) of Sayyid 

Mahmud, son of Munawwaru’l-Mulk, a small manuscript of twenty one 
folios belongs to the Bodleian Library, Oxford.®^ Shaikh Sikandar has often 
quoted in his Mifdt4-Sikmtdan some incidents on the authority of Sayyid 
Jalal Munawwaru’l-Mulk and of his son Sayyid Mahmud as well,^® especially 
the aftermath of the conquest of Mandu in a.h. 924 (a.d. 1518) and the des- 
cription of Champaner when it was conquered by Humayun in a.h. 941 
(A.D. 1550) and those incidents which he has recorded on the authority of his 
son Sayyid Mahmud such as the birth of a child Lutfullah to Malik Allah- 
diya in the reign of Muzaffar II and the anecdote about Darya Khan in the 
reign of Mafimud'^*'^ HI. From' these clear references it could easily be infer- 
red that Sayyid Mahmud might have jotted down some of his recollec- 
tions v/hich are being preserved in the form of a manuscript at Oxford in the i 

Bodleian Library, Though the author of the Mid dt4-Sikandan mentions | 

both the father and son as his authorities yet he does not clearly mention in 

so many words that such a compilation was ever made by any one of them. 

(/) The Tuhfatids-SMM by Aram KashmM, written for Sayyid Muba- 
rak Bukhari fd. Ramazan 27th 965 A.H./13th June, 1558 A.D,)’. This work '] 

was extensively used by Shaikh Sikandar in his Mif at-iSikandan^* hut he 
has referred to it only once by name in describing the course of the events 
when Sayyid Mubarak was appointed against Darya Khan and ‘Alain Khan ^ 

who later on went over to Sher Shah Sur. Shaikh Sikandar had this only 
source for this very incident, as he himself was only born in the year 
of the death of Sultan Mahmud III, i.e. a.h. 961®*’ (a.d. 1553). But 
HSjjIu’d-DabIr evidently possessed a copy as he frequently quotes from it.®® 

Aram Kashmiri in some cases had based his information on the authority of 
the Bahadur Shdhi of Husam Khan, as Hajjiu’d-Dabir has asserted.®® The 

MS. p. 98. 

* Hajiu’d-Dabir, ZajanCl-WaUh {Arabic History of Gufarut), ed. by Sir E. 

Deni.son Ro.ss, pp. S, 22. 

Ibid., introduction), Vol. Ill, p. xxix. 

■n Ethe, Catalogue. Bodleian Library, Oxford, p, 144. Item 271 ; v. ii. 1441. 

MS. pp. 150, 169, 170, 251. 

ss Ibid., pp. 121, 213. Ibid., p. 292. Ibid. p. 292. 

w Haijiu’d-Dabir, pp. 113, 192, 320-23, Ibid., p. 323, 


lilH 
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correct date of the accession of Mahmud III (a.h. 943) is only available from 
the work of Aram Kashmiri as quoted by Hajjiu*d-Dabir. This important 
work on Indian history the only contemporary record of tire period of Sultan 
Mahmud Shfih III of Gujarat is lost. It kws down to a.h. 965 (a.d. 1557) 
when Sayyid Muterak, for whom it was composed, died."'' 

Keeping in view tlie above brief account of historical works on Gujarat 
history, we are encouraged to add here that as ct)mpared with the other pro- 
vinces of India more books on Gujarat were written in ihi' past, .\lmust 
every Sultan of Gujarat, who ruled for some definite period had got a histo- 
rian to independently describe the events of his reign. Though most of their 
works do not exist to-day yet they have already been fully utilised by the 
late comers like Shaikli Sikandar and Hajjiu’d-Dabir in their works respec- 
tively, The list of all these works on Gujarat history is given below in their 
chronological order : — 


1. C. A.H. 846 TMkh-i- Ahmad Shahi hy Hulvi Shirazi, 


2. C. A.H. 917 Tdnkh-i-Mahmiid Shahi, or 

Tabqdt-i-Maktnud Shdhi, or 
Maathir-i-Mahmud Shdhi, or 
Tmkh-i-Sadr-i-Jahdn. 

3. A.H. 924 Tarlkh-i-Muzaffar Shdhi by Qanii’, or 

Fath-i-Mmtdu. 


4. C. A.H. 943 Tdrikh-i- Bahadur Shdhi hy Husam Khan, or 

Tabqdt-i-Husam Khani, or 
Tabqdtd-Bahddur Shdhi. 

5. C. A.H. 961 Tdrlkh-i-Salatin-i-Gujarat by A4ahmud b. Sayyid Jalal. 

6. C. A.H. 965 Tuhfatuss-Sadat by Aram Kashmiri. 

7. C. A.H. 998 Tdrikh-i-Gujarat by Mir Abu Turab Wali."" 

8. C. A.H. 1002 Tabaqdt-Akbari by Bakhshi Nizamu’d-Din Ahmad 

(one chapter on Gujarat). 

9. A.H. 1014 ZafaruVWalih (Arabic History of Gujarat). 


Ibid,, p. 343. 

39.40. Two more histories on Gujarat which are also contemporaneous with the 
MS. have been published. They are - 

(a) The Tdiikhi-Gujarat, by Mir Abu Tumb Wtili (d. 1003 A.m/lfiOl a.p.) 
Abu Turab’s narrative covers the period from a.h. 940/a.d. 1532 when Humayun 
quarrelled with Sultan Bahadur (1532-37) down to the year a.h. 9f)2/1584. There 
was one Shah Abu Turab at the Gujarat court in a,h. 938 when Shah Tahir Dakhni 
came there {MS. pp. 223, 384), After which he appears in tha days of Humayun. 
No .work comes to our rescue to afford us some external evidence that he really 
wrote a small history on Gujarat (ed. by Sir E. Denison Ross, Calcutta. 1909) under 
the Mughals from the days of Humayun, except that he frequently speaks of himselt 
as Fa^ir-humble, some of the incidents of his career which are also corroborated 
by other sources. After the Fall of the Gujarat Sultanate, Mir Turab was in the 
service of I’timad Khan {Tahaqat-i-Akbari, Vob IH. p, 5504, 557-66). He was sent 
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10. A.H. IQ&O Mif atA-Sikandarl by Shaikh Sikandar. 

11. C. A.H. 1023 Gulzar4-Ibrahimi of Muhammad Qasim Firishta (one 

Chapter on Gujarat). 

From the above account, concerning the Mir" M-i-Sikandari which is the 
only available comprehensive history about the Sultanate of Gujarat, it is ob- 
vious that its printed edition as well as its MSS, containing several variations 
demand the publication of its critical edition which the writer has already 
undertaken. 


to Mekkah by Akbar' as a Mir4-Haji— chid of the pilgrims' caravan and on his 
return he brought with him a stone bearing the foot impression of the Prophet — 
Qadm4-Rasul (pp. 95-97). He was later on made an Amin (judge) of Ahmedabad 
(Ain-i-Akbari (Trans.) VoL I, pp. 569-71). 

(b) Zafaru'l Walih hi Muzaffar im Aliht {Ar'ubic History of Gujarat)^ by 
Abdullah, son of 'Omar al-Asafi al-Makki Ulugh Khani alias Hajjiu'I-Dabir, This 
important work has been edited and published by Sir E. Denison Ross in three vo- 
lumes, London, 1910-28. He has also written a very useful introduction to this work. 
Hajjiu’d-Dabirs father Siraju’d-Din 'Omar was bom in Pattan in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The author w^as born in Makka in a.d. 1540, and came to 
India. He has quoted the Mif at4-Sikandarl as one of his principal authori- 
ties and mostly based his work on the Tabaqdt4-Husam Khani and Tuhfatu’s- 
Sadat of Aram Kashmiri. He has also utilised seventy seven books mostly in Ara- 
bic by non-Indian authors. It can confidently be asserted that this is the only 
comprehensive history of India in the Arabic language. It deals with the events 
from the beginning of the Muslim Rule in India up to the year A.H. 1014 in which 
Akbar died. He has quoted one Tarikhn'l-Ajam, pp. 159-163 written by a Persian 
in Akbar's reign, which according to Sir E, Denison Ross may be the Burhamil- 
V. iih p. civ. 




FOLK-SONGS OF SOUTHERN GUJARAT— RAIN 
SONGS (MEVLO) ' 

By 

B. L. DESAI, M.sc. 

[The culture of a country is manifested in its folk literature, and in an agriail- 
tural community all events connected with crops provide (X-easions for the evolution 
of folk poetr5^ In a country whose agricultural prosiKiiiy depends upon the rain- 
falls, and where rain is so uncertain, rain songs are of special importance.-— Editors, j 

‘ Mevlo ’ comes from the word ‘ Mekuto ’ meaning rain. The Sanskrit word 
being Megha rain cloud. To ‘take out a Mevlo ’ means to take out a proces- 
sion in order that rain god may be appeased to send showers. When rain 
fails to appear in time men and women of sotith Gujarat agricultural commu- 
nity pour water on each other and ‘ play mevlo as they say. Mon dress 
themselves at night in queer and frightful costumes and frighten the people 
who are sitting in open to cool themselves. Women of Duhla, Slicphod, Dhed 
and Fisherman castes take out rain processions and go about (he villages sing- 
ing songs, samples of which are given in this note. This co'mmunal singing 
is supposed to bring rains and at the same time afford opportunity to the poor- 
classes to collect sdme grains during the scarcity iwriod. This mevlo ” be- 
comes a form of group-begging in times of workless days. 

- When a number of women of one of the aforesaid castes gather to-gether 
tind decide to take out melvo-procession they must conijilete five or seven 
villages before they can stop. The proceeds are grains- niostly jowari, and it 
is equally divided among those who take part in it. The central figure of tlie 
procession is a woman who carries some crude images of rain god made from 
wet earth. They are covered with momordica creepers known as bitter 
Tindora in Gujarat and bitter Giloda in south Gujarat. Some grains of 
jowari, milk, curd and kutnkum are sprinkled on the images and creepers. 

The procession moves from house to house singing songs and collecting 
grains. The women folk of the house greet the procession by throwing water 
over the mevlo images as well as over the procession. It is Mieved that wheti 
fishermen or shepherds take out ‘mevlo’ rains must soon apiicar. 

The bdief of Mevlo causing rains also extends to the Islami agriculturist 
Wulation of this part. Men take out a procession at night crying “ Allah 
Hokkal, Pani Mokkal ; Allah Hej, Pani Bhej.” This procession is fed by the 
taseholders with loaves and curd, probably indicating a more libera! hospita- 

^ This mevlo is probably connected with a Burmese festival called Taghola. 
It IS a five day’s festival during which gaily decorated men and women folk 
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go about the town in carts and other vehicles singing songs. Housewives throw 
on them specially cooled water and as the procession moves about there is 
much hilarity and merry making. This very closely resembles our mevlo. 
It appears that both are initiated with a view to cause sympathetic inducement 
of rains, to pass over the period of draught and to find amusement or dis- 
traction. 

(O 

^ 

ilzi#. 

Qllct, ^=1^:0 Met, 

"(I'ni Ml CHlMdi. 

i 

mVX /Icdil. 

1 dsy -A 

^ i 

%*{l ?tldl*{l filial, ^l'tl‘^1 5a1i»l, 

1 <lil=Qd MMdi. 

MMl 

1 MHl 

Come, Oh ! Ye ! Rain !, send your bumper showers, 

And sprinkle the corset of my damsel beau ; 

That corset has unsurpassed designs, 

And each engraving of the design is worth a lac and quarter. 

Come, Oh ! Ye ! Rain !, send your bumper showers, 

And sprinkle the corset of my damsel beau. 

Her tiladi has leaves of gold and it shines with the lustre of moon. 

Come, Oh ! Ye ! Rain !, send your bumper showers. 

And sprinkle the turban of my ploughman.. 

His bulls have golden horn and on his head is a colourful turban. 

Come, Oh ! Ye ! Rain !, send your bumper showers, 


That I can serve my ploughman delicious dish^. 
To my own ploughman I give sweet wheat grind, 
Ann tn. rhp nlouehman I serve hotchpotch, 
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(O 

^ aHH i;=(l 

>lH-n 't 

<1x1^ oiioyiti Pi 

•Hl^l >t''4£i;, 

hi 

ilsY a-H^l 

(3xt^ MliMl 1lS?l 4 Mli/l ag'HR ^ >i^-{25, 

"^IM HI «viH ^ ^loy ^ 

<l(Vt)tl IH 1 4 SHl HH «n(i’4 
H^-fl ^lil. 

cfloyOtl ci^ Pii aniQi ;h41' 

^CH14 i-HH '(Isv't'tl. 

And queried the Ma of Rain thus. 

“ Oh ! Lightning ! do you have trace oi my rain ; 

He thundered in the North and ixiured in the South, 

And he poured in all the four parts of the tllolx'. 

Mother of Rain had a corset made for her, 

And for Rain a trailer coat. 

In the North grew millets and in the South grew jowar ; 

If I eat millets I swoon, but my jowar sci'ves line.'' 

" No trace I have of Rain my mother ” says the Lightniiig, 
Lightning sparks in the sky, 

And disappears in fraction of a second. 

(It is believed in folklore this side that lightning is the wife of Rain.) 

(3) 

>m:d!r4 ^ 5,p{ 

oSni? MH S \ 

■Hl^l 5l6i;^lsyt ct^yiClani «4H 6*. 

jj =Hil 

dd aii aimsft 

dRl ef^^tlClaHi sHM §. 
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Send your showers, the opportune moment passes away. 

Oh! My King Rain! send your showers the opportune moment 
passes away. 

That grower of Jowar gets scared, 

Oh ! My King Rain ! send your showers the opportune moment 
passes away. 


You gather heavy clouds, 

But not one smali cloud pours, 

That grower of Bajri gets scared. 

Oh ! My King Rain ! send your showers the opportune moment 
passes away. 


§ll ^ I'H ^ W-t. 

^ ^ cj -HIH; 

<1^1 ^ HlciStl svtM. 

^ 

' 2(1 @M ^ '={lW MIM, 

eftc-Cl Ml'ni <l?i wtH. 

»ilSi “{li'fl'ii =(l^l ^ <1^1 (VHrtCHl IMH, 

^ <1^1 MlHsii 

“ My valiant brother has mounted green mare for hunt with a 
yellow whip.” 

“ Sister standing on the well, give water to your brother.” 

“ The well is deep and water shallow, as if it has gone to Patala. 
My rope has broken and its end got released ; how when could I 
give you water. 

My brother can get water, if rains come.” 


The good Rain came to quench the thirst of Earth, 

And the street is full of water. 

Sister standing on the well gives water to valiant brother. 

Brother goes drinking while on his green mare with yellow whip in 
hand. 


I have preserves of plums and bael, please go after dinner 
The street is full of water, 

Brother go after drinking. 
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( 5 ) 

cti=o 'n»v'«fn 'H| mi, 

i €{lc-tK%, 

d ^ «ilM, JlqC'flsHl. 

i cil -SUM, ^=l<'{l=yil. 

M«il SlMi >lnC-{lwiL 
JA>^1 Cl5i ^liH, >lel«{l=*Ht. 

fll=0 aiWcll fl5j W, 

i ml ^ S'dsHl^ hW, >ld«{laHl. 

Your beloved Earth is longing for you Oh ! Rain ! 

Your wife Lightning is looking for you Oh ! Rain ! 

Come and bring joy by turning green the Earth. Oh ! Rain ! 
And pour your showers, You ! Father of creation, Oh ! Rain 
Come to relieve torments of Earth, Oh ! Rain ! 

That ploughman has unyoked his team. Oh ! Rain! 

Ants and insects curse you, Oh ! Rain ! 

Come with your tinkling sound, Oh ! Rain ! 

Pour your water for the good of World, Oh ! Rain ! 

( 6 ) 

HAHl ^ dl Pidl ^HSS5, 

iiffi ^c-Q ^ 

^ 

=m«{l ^ 

ril ^ 

•i41^t dWSftsHl Mtcft ^ >t=l4tt. 

■masi^hI d di ^ 

■HiMl d ^1 

^'^Wi d ^ ^m, 

Uil ^WSftwH 

d|a? Rdi >11^ 5i ^ 5iei'Sii. 

Siil Jii-Hi 5i=tsii, 

^Si cil 5U.%di ^ ^IdSU. 

ysi cil iiHHil 1^1 ^Idl ^ 

niii ^ jlciJti. 
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Dried loaves are lying on string hanger ; 

And who will eat them but the housewife, Oh ! Rain ! 

Go to call her home, Oh ! my Rain ! 

Desai sent away Deshan Oh !, Rain ! 

Patel sent away Patalan Oh ! Rain ! 

With a boy on her waist and a basket on her head. 

She takes the road to her father’s home. Oh ! Rain ! 

If Rains come I shall call her. Oh ! Rain !, 

If not I shall leave her to winds. Oh ! Rain 1 

By the purity of Patlan may the Rains come. Oh ! Rain ! 

And penalise sinful Patel, Oh ! Rain ! 

By the purity of Deshan may the Rains come. Oh ! Rain ! 
And penalise sinful Desai, Oh ! Rain. 

Dry loaves are getting musty on string hanger. Oh ! Rain ! 
And who will eat them, except the housewife, Oh ! Rain ! 
The ploughmen unyoked his pair Oh ! Rain ! 

And the seats of cows have dried, Oh ! Rain !. 



ACHARYA VALLABHAJI HARIDATT ; A GUJARATI 
SCHOLAR AND ANTIQUARIAN 

[The Society is making an attempt to collect biographical notices about the 
research workers of Gujarat. Tlae present article is based on the matter prepared 
by Mr. G. V. Acliarya. — ^Editors]. 

Acharya Vallabhaji Haridatta, a student of the Shankhayati branch of 
Rigvedal was bom on Friday, Jyeshtha Vadi 12th of the Samvat 1896 
(18401 A.D.) at Junagad in Kathiawad, in the family of sage Gopala the des- 
cendant of sages (tri pravaras) Vasislita, Shakti and Parashar. His ances- 
tors were originally residing at Una under Junagad which is famous for 
several ancient sites. From Una they migrated to Ghogha near Bhavanagar 
and Haridatt the father of Mr. Acharya came over to Junagad for matri- 
monial conveniences. Mr. Acharya was the eldest member of the family 
consisting of six brothers and four sisters. Ini 1847 a.p. i.e. exactly at the 
age of seven, the age prescribed for the sacred thread ceremony, Mr. Acharya 
was made Dwija by the investiture of the sa'cred thread. 

Study.— In ths absence of facilities for study on modern lines 
Mi;. Acharya had to approach Pandit Ghanashyam Bhattaji father of the 
renowned Bharat Mattand Pandit Gatulalji who was luckily at Junagad at 
that time. Partly under him and partly in an old typed Sanskrit Pathashala 
he studied Laghu Kaumudi, Siddhanta' Kaumudi, Hitopadesh, Kuvalaya- 
nand, Dharmashastra and few cantos of each of the Pancha-Mahakavyas. 
He was always at the top of his class and carried away all prizes in the form 
of books, turbans, shawls, etc. Under the guidance of his father who was 
an expert in rituals and pertinent literature he studied, out of the Patha- 
shala hours, Chahdipatha, Rudrabhisheka, Veda, Brahmana and Anu- 
kramani, etc. for qualifying himself to officiate as Acharya on various reli- 
gious occasions. In 1862 A.D. he associated himself with Pandit Bhagwanlal 
who was working on behalf of Dr. Bhandarkar of Bombay in copying and 
deciphering the Asoka inscription and that lay the foundation of his taste 
for deciphering and studying ancient inscriptions wlicn and whore he got 
opportunities. In 1863 Aja. when he had been to Somnath Patan he copied 
all the inscriptions on the spot ahd it was this collection wliich brought him 
in touch with Col. J. W. Watson the then Political Agent of Kathiawad. 

Service. — Mr. Acharya started his career as a schcxrl teacher in a village 
^hool. He was for some time the head master of Girls schools at Vanthali 
(Wamanasthali of inscriptions) and later on at Junagad. In 1866 A.D. he 
was also entrusted with the editorship of Saurashtra Datpan one of the earli- 
est old type periodicals in Kathiawar. Next year he was deputed to go to 
Bombay to make himself familiar with and ultimately purchase machinery 
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foT the State Printing Press. He was In Bombay for about six months and 
from there he used to send descriptions of interesting places and institutions 
visited by him to be printed in Saurashtra Darpah under the heading Pra- 
yana Paddhati. He visited Nasik, Surat, Broach and Ahmedabad on his 
return. In 1924 the state opened the printing press known a's Saurashtra 
Nitiprakash and Mr. Acharya was appointed as its first Manager. Next 
he was sent with state exhibits to Broach exhibition and on his return he 
stayed over the Girnar hills for copying inscriptions for the Rajkot agency. 
In 1878 A.a the books and Manuscripts from the Nrisimha Pathashala were 
taken to| the Rajkot exhibition and soon after his services were requisitioned 
by Col. J. Watson for copying inscriptions at Chorwad, Somnath Patan, 
Una, Div ahd Delvada where he met Col. Watson for the first time. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was again called to Palitana by Col. J. Watson to 
collect materials for Bombay Gazetteer. In 1880 a.d. Mr. Acharya dis- 
covered a Kshatrapa' inscription at Gunda for which Dr. Buhler sent him 
warm congratulations. As desired by Col. Watson Mr. Acharya deciphered 
and translated the Dhinki copper plate grant and corrected where necessary 
the transliteration sent by Dr. Burgess. By letter No. 2360 dated 22-8-84 
the Poli. Agent appreciated the help given by Mr. Acharya in the compila- 
tion of the KatliiaWad Gazetteer. In 1888 a.d. Mr. Acharya was appointed 
as Curator of the Rajkot Victoria Jubilee Museum and Darbar Hall on 
Rs. 120/- p.m. Next year, however, Mr. Acharya lost his patron Col. Wat- 
son who died prematurely at Rajkot. An el^ named Watson Viraha 
was written and published by him in memory of his patron. In 1892 a.d. 
the collection of the late Col. Watson was brought over to the Rajkot Museum 
which was named after him and Mr. Acharya continued to be the Curator. 
By personal enthusiasm and! systematic touring through the unexplored 
nooks and corners of Kathiawad he raised that Museum to a very high level, 
rich in coins, epigraphs and other industrial products of Kathiawad. In 
1895 A.D. a life size estampage of the Asoka inscription was prepared by him 
and sent to the Director General of Archaeology. He also afccompanied 
Mr. Campbell to Abu and Bhinmal for copying Sanskrit inscriptions and 
toured with Mr. Kedy the antiquarian from U. P. who visited all famous 
ancient sites in Kathiawar. In 1899 a.d. he had the honour or having as his 
personal guest Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gaurishanker Hirachand Oza, 
retired Superintendent of Ajmer Museum and the author of several books 
on Indian Epigraphy and Archaeology. He was required to tour for three 
months every year and historical materials collected and information gathered 
from various parts of Kathiawar have been embodied in the annual reports 
of the Watson Museum for the years 1902-3 to 1906 a.d. He prepared a 
classified list of exhibits in the Museum which Was printed' after his retire- 
ment. He had classified and labelled all important exhibits in the Museum 
and had framed the Genealogical tree of the Kshatra princes of western India 
on the strength of decipherment of almost; a representative collection of their 
coin§. At the end of the touring season he used to deliver lectures on obscure 
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subjects on the strength of materials collected by him. Mis lectures on Asoka 
and Kshatrapa princes have been printed in the Diwali numbers of the 
Gujarati. Thereafter his health began to fail and ho had a mild attack of 
paralysis in 1909 a.0. and ultimately retired in 1909 a.i>. At his earnest 
desire his eldest son Girjashanker had secured special qualilication for the 
post vacated by him by taking Pali and Palaeography as' voluntary; subjects 
at the M.A. examination and accordingly succeeded him as the Curator of 
the Watson Museum in 1909 a.d. Mr. Achaiya could not long stand the 
attack of paralysis and earned eternal rest on Pausha S. 11, 1967-1911 a.d. 

At an early age of 20 he had an opiwrtunity, when he was at Gogha, to 
witness the Maharudra and Chaturroasya' sacrifices being ix;rformed at 
Pragaji Dave’s place and he prepared sketches and drawings of the Kunda 
and Mandapa. This early interest developed in course of time and he had 
the honour of officiating as Acharya the head priest at Maharudra and Ati- 
rudra sacrifices performed by Nrisimliaprasad H. Buch as also at Sahasra- 
chandi, Vishnuyag and such other religious rites, performed at Junagad. Ho 
was equally well up in Shrauta Karma and often worked as Brahma or Hota 
in Chaturmasya and fortnightly ceremonies performed by Gorabhai Pathak 
Gokalji Jhala arid Gaurishanker Shukla. 


Iis p^tic genius had a very early beginning. He staited writing 
shlokas in Sanskrit while he was studying in the Pathasliala. .<\s early as 
1860 A.D. he wrote the description of the foundation of the Pathashala in 
Sanskrit verses. He composed duhas of Chandrahasa akhymi and mbas 
in honour of Wagheshwari, Kamnath, Ruwapari and Ananteshwar. In 1922 
e ranslated into Gujarati Prabodha Chandrodaya Natak and the whole of 
Chandipath in verse according to the different chapters. He edited the 
auiashtra Darpan for a number of years and therein discussed several social 
and economic topics of the day. He translated in verses the whole of the 
Kirtikaumudi and the Vikramankdevacharit both standard historical works 
m Sanskrit at the instance of Gujarat Vernacular Society. He composed 
airandhri Champu for Harikatlia purposes. The whole of the Mahimna 
stotra was translated in verses and his collection of occasional poems, com- 
po^ from time to time and specially when he was in troubles, still awaits 
publication. Rainayana by Tulsidas has been translated into Gujarati 
according to Chhandas and choiiais and it is being rewritten for the jirtss. 
He collected all passible infonnation about Gotras and pravaras of the Vad- 
nagara Nagar Brahmins and got; it printed under the heading Nava Jananti 
Naprahas as a special number of the quarterly named Traimarik printed 
at Rajkot. In the same periodical he published bit by bit the references 
gathered from inscriptions, sacred books and Karmakand 
paddhatis. A manuscript of Shankhayan Grihya Sutras with their com- 
mentanes was prepared under his supervision and the same wa's printed and 
published by Vaidyaraj Shivashanker BaWabhai of the Princess Street, Bom- 
bay, in memory of his deceased brother Viswanathji. He used to compose 
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Sanskrit verses on various auspicious occasions and at the time of visits of 
illustrious personages to his native place. Because of his proficiency in 
Dharmashastra's he was selected by his community as a Parshad for giving 
prayashchitta to England-returned and other sinners of the community. For 
facilitating the Antyaprasa and avoiding Matra bhanga he had started pre- 
paring Antyaprasa Kosha collecting synonynK)us words on the lines of 
Amarakosha, but this was left incomplete due to ill health. 

Sadat side.— He became a widower at the age of 17 and by his second 
marriage left behind him 3 sons as the eldest and the youngest had 
died during his life-time. The first son Mr. Girjashanker b.a. retired recently 
from the post of Curator, Archaeological section of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. His expert knowledge of epigraphy has been crystallised 
in the three Volumes of the inscriptions of the history of Gujarat published 
by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha of Bombay. His second son Mr. Ravishanker, 
M.A. (Chemistry) recently retired from the post of Assistant Medical store 
Keeper and Chemical Analyser to Baroda State, while the youngest Dr. Kavi- 
shanker, m.b.b.s., is still serving in Medical Department of Baroda State. 
Mr. Acharya’s grandson Mr. Rashmikant (m.a.) has kept up the traditions 
of the family by specialising in Pali and is at present working as lecturer in 
Pali at the Baroda College. 

Mr. Acharya led all along a busy and active life and died almost in har- 
ness. He was a staunch and orthodox Brahmin and believed in the efficacy 
of prayer and often got relief when he was in straightened circumstances. 
He used to write a daily account of his doings and of important events in 
which he was interested. He was a social figure and always met the Diwans 
and Karbharis whenever they came to Rajkot He was a self-made man 
and was always keen for self-respect. He was frugal and contented and died 
in peace and happinevss 





<D.* SH 

[ ^fe'Hl '^U it ^l^rrtldl <HIHWI aH%^s|R{l5it 

jSCn^ii ^iistti ci^^sn ^ioiigci cl JoHrit inxiu it. 

^{l*^5l &. =5Hl ^i'H^ ^'HA 5 — ctHl=^U ] 

W&4l=il Hi'HRl «WlT-lWi v Ji^lctT=l 

PiStlSil ©H^PRl 5Hl^ S ci^li QiMUll^^l ^loil §. «Wl-H 

AiH-i mm li'S, ^lJ!y^.|(rlHi «HHi ^^^l -v^j^ iiOiPipjct Sim 

wi^ 5Hl QiWl^l SH<3-Miy Hsl^l Mil, §. cJ${dlcM& 

QilMUll^ liSOs Si'^t Rif^anl wiRi^JH "ictll S ^ wHl t'{l£3 IJi'ldx'HRsilaHl SlsiQiai 
i^cl ail/' §. 5 Mi4Mwi 5{1^ Migi Fwi^^aiH, ctH*{l CMlMl, dH«-[l 

=ncl<Sllcll, ^|<H='H'HR:aH, MRRaifcl, ^hU^is ^mItI 'dl'Mdl 

^ICd ^ ?Jl*i is d (^wi^ll^dl 5H'»HR{lSil--Q m;;-(1 ihisi MASildt ^dd 
'd'lHl =»tlQilfl §. wMlX *4 Mihail yRilfe =Jil4 iS d«A 

d^'fl ^ =ii^SR(d(dHH ailH § dill !2HlSl|«H f^dR ^il'^Fli ^RcftH =Hl4 
eilMlSlllll WilMi^lll 'H^l Mil §, 5 h 11 SMI ^'A4'd 4ld sMlMtSlH dd>lld 

yM<VMlM,i sH’lgH yiHd *dll 'S. ^ fXh «l^ Mil *S RlMdl«{l evl? m 1 
dM <HlMRll^Mi Pi^lcil lltfiddldl *4 MrI §. (MlMl5il«{l (d^ldl Mil i&^dRlpHd 
M'-all, Risu^i^l, dllHMll, ®*yi Ml(^H M<-8ll mmImI y^llMdHl \i «i. wMll 
MdMrt (MlMiaHl-SlK-OSil-rfl (h^IcIi llMdMl Mil MlHlMlMd Slb<v ^t'dd S. (MlMR 
MlMd 5\i^ =M^!i ^i%AL ilCM ill^lMl MMdl SlT MK-ftslll hk d 

‘^I'JdSilMi ligj mRM shII Idgi $ dMl dSilMl iMl iMl =m 11 Idii ^hII 
MIH § dUl ^U^Im =(ld dMlM dJ&l d. iMlMlMlMd d ^i'^iaMlMd 
MRM §. WIMIMS 9j:'iBMlM54 m 1 Mldldl RmmmI Ft^iSlld ^ll dl^M Ml^isi 
<Mi-J‘Sl. "HIM^P S^di QllMl MIM<5|1 MHll Rsa § iR(§} 1 i^dl 

9llMl_^dHll S. MtfQ QUMlMlMdMl MlMdKl m 1 Sil^dll^l <v|^ Ml g. d^l 

WpSl% SHlMOjll llS'{l a/ ;g^r{ stfuxl »IR1M ri3}l oVlT 

^lidl d’-ll; iiyHll ■?il=^H ^Jld eiHll ^liMll/' Ml^ &'. 9j^'i''SMlMdMi •n'M M&td 
dl^ il®{l §IM ® clM QilMlMlMdMl Mqj *4l£5 MHI FtSll5il*{l Ml^& =MIm1 M<^1 
MiRmiIms ^lo-Sl, !M?liaHl dMl cIm^I <H'“lH^lMi S^llddl Mil FlFl'd ^Hl^fdSll diSA 
liH will 5l =iild ffdi^idR mHim wl wii^ldwlA dMlll wi4 m& 
■?ll 

QllMlMlMdlll wli wi^UHRiaj dM^l oy4t<V Jflwi^Mddl <MRc{lH (MlMlMlMddl 
Mil §. an 3 i4imI ^Mt^ aHmi (i-J^dldMl “Irdlcfl wil^iMlMlSli 
=»ill Sllc-flSii, ^r{\ :a^»•Hl wiRil VS^M dM*-] MiMd iic4i «li$a Idl 
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ana iHi m §, ft 1d«{l § nsii 

^KM ■'Hl^Hd ^fl § ci HJ&'l S. aHl4 ’ilMd 5H%llHRt^l st='H%iMfd 5H^ 

5HIHR %t^i!i=0 ^ss^Tiffir' sK-^is? wii sm salSiiMbi 

■HR "Hlil 

»ti'ft "«dct4 Hi^ii dwi ^-fl^tiii^lii^ (mi'hwi’hh 

?i<jy^lcl :Qai4 =Hl !V^l<V«il wil'ft 

ffdH ^ «cti -vMlsy^l (i-s4 

il5:C d di, d^l^M^lf 81^ d^; dd -Hiil d^dl. 

«{l«g, <rdd ^!yl!t=0 hi\ 'dHl \i\ CHIHKI d^ifll Sl'cT 

aHl&dl d^, •H<^1 •«l|3ldd»ti^ d cl ii^^lldl ’HlS^lStl, 

adluMldlStl ^R5td ^ Wlldi ^HdC-lSRl, MlS^l5il 

<HlHlld''’<^ld d uv- ^Id an *dl®|, «d'^ »fdl«y »l^lHRi^?l(sd' 

dltfll (HlHRll^'l I4dl, dfMQ} dddl d'«tddi CdWldadR^tt^fet d^fj; dl Mtifl d 
Pldd'di ^Id dU-lld ^fl fid cfMiV ilH? m. »t Pisiy 'Hl’ft it^dtcdt! 
and {d%<!^lcdS IdOiRUdi iPlfd if I ^ an^ ani^Pti <HldiaH^Ml^l^ d 

(ddl atlSta d«(l. anufili aHfHi^ll ilRddl (StlHl-^tfHd d% 

i^dli d^d S. 

etlHmfHd 'SJJd^dWd'd dl dHdl ^'^>'11 d 'H^ aH(»Hl%l dCdl^ 0. anm 
<HlHld\dl dldddl Mldl^d ^IfcTd >lmdWi ‘VdCfl il<n25, 
aftdd aHl=fl §IH cidSll dfHd %tk^ 1 (d'^St'A did d’i^l d^S 

i^dldl Idd^ll ild <^dkl limh ani fiiyidfldl ^dlRtadl Sili^RR, 

adidi 't. ^%^-V9R. d? aHl>.dl ddl d ddfllH} ^df "dl Hi^t cdi 
§. d^d'di, d<^l d'drll ddS i^dldi anRdl §. ^ii dldf, d€S«fi anid'^k 
iv^as |lH ddi odli^i^ldi ^dl an^i ^lu-ll ddl dtidWiaJil dtffl ■?il. «{l"t 
d^dldi !Hldi <v did! dwaftd if d CdtJ' ^dl4l ild S. di^ll 

d'ddldi Otldidl ^Id’d dR a^i^i ddfel ilH §; wdlf 'Kl'i'd ddrlldt MdS 
d^a« ciU^Q jf^ic-ldl (d^^«l ild S. ■Hl*d dddWi «l«>-t%l^l4 ffd^ft ildl^l §, 
ddl '•dli^tajdi an^i (dHd any^dfdi ^Wdl ild(d ifst 6*. wil d<^i d^dl 
ani V!tdi«fl CflHl d^ dldi “{Ifd d? ffylT cHI«( 1 dm dfl<v ^dddl 
ddjil S add ani fid ailSj^ ifiil adMl^ W d ?tfl S. Wll ifst 
ani -Rijikl aH9-dm 5i QtldWldd^ aju daidl^idt^m ^ <§d^Rll 
add Wldm^’^l Owl'll il^RRllfAldi ^^Idlmi d’ifliaiil^l ano-dW 
if §, d^ dll aRd if fid §, §; dd (dlW^'l (dldld'drll^l^ dlfl, 

dli^ldl «l«>-'llif ^l'>-fl^ M cidi^ll Hig, ilvd^l, aH^ai\45ll ansid sf 

Ml^ilcH%^ dlil ddl dml ®H^f I, ^ d^l an^Hld if i; "Hs? Qildiani 1 I 


IflcflaHl dd^ ^l^'dl^ § an^ ani 'H^Hl dlf^l^ ^ (daidk ^l^'lH 
daifi^m anddill dfl il^ ddl cl d l«{laHl Pl?i dd 

iliDy lyist Self fidid Sif S. 
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Jioia si;/" wHl (Hl'Hl a>i4 «I^IE^ «!vtl 

§ ci 3i?-ewi 5><ui^ t£0 oliit §m(aiTti <Hn «hHi 

Qit^Ri *>^l4llc(l %liottf(l §M^ ciul^CH 

^ci ii-HWi sHl^et. wiRt^ mM ctni 

»iiSl i wi =“11^44, =»ll HlHlSiHl RH»Hl=y, cl»ll ^0. «{lsvt ^ 

■JlliiHl auui'Hl'Hl =Hl^iH, 5H^ ^ hRi^U^I i^C-l 

i|31i 5Hl^St 5i<v (iy^lsif h\H (HWl^m ^l5l 5Hl 

<M'Hl*fl 5 hI ^IH'1«{1 PiRl^cliaHl <Vi^uy" =HW|t. OlWRlHHHl 5Hl 
n'nSRiSd piaicil d^ s^icQ y<^oyri vdl^ 

Oini sf\ ^idl oy d^l. <HIHI (dlnH ^l«n5iwi qiR«^ aiSiSi §. siiJ^jh-HcQ 
5HS5s § ay. 5iSj anTii^i -nt^, doldl SHi; «HlC-fl 

S 5H^ Klan al^Hl ^4lI9i^l «{l£i) h<^ hk §. d^iTl( "oH(|cloii(lcl«{l 
dJtWd ilH aiSoy oH^ct i(a^41 »ll«{lHt ®MHR S d*(i 

a»gl ay iliR M ilHSlay > tlHlra x}^ PtW^i 

Qi%-1 oMKdSil \\ ilH § ay, ^il ncilSil^ "ilctCd biiSi 

dl M<^1 5HCdtSJ d^hi Id dSiai€4 hiiSii a»il^ ■Slo-ltaaiRTit, 

dliH^atdWl, dld^H day^ ^ ay. »il «hH 1 «iiefl5il 

him SiJs “{iMdl RdHlTli SHlodl SHi wflad MR ^iRdR m i^llSft- 

SilMi Sli aH<l ^iM g ^ c-taiQiM «hHI ay'fl 

5HI S^K-a^ m^lh 2ll?n S SHd d 3l^Rl4 d ^HC-dMl^llM 

S. «{lSi> RMl(dS ^IC-daHl d^^ 5il(a'«{l5i 5Hd ^ 

ani^dd ’^Ri a>^ M^ ^ ^Sil wMl a«-Mi a»J^ Micfi |lM cdi cHl dM^l 5[RS ddld- 
dWi 5Hl^ §; uvMl^ Rd^''i'il d<3Jd cil ay RHMlH W*. ElMiSll d^"^ RMl MlMdMl 

^lC-0 MfcMRM ail^a §, a^Ml^ \H[^, IlC^l, oflsi, li dol^4l RMl(d»! 

5Hl MlMd MiS «tMl cjiddl =H^ daffSRiRj 5Rdi ayi^lSlCd 

M^mm dtSJ S^l«{l!W?iSl5dl dSi^ MHl §. ( 1 ) ^SRIMI d%ldl «{lS5 

=HiaSdlS!44 ^l4flS}i?il 5H?1 Mictt h<^ Stisidl 3RlRfNl4 '"HlC-dSitdl 
( R ) 5iien%l^€lM. ^1 ^iK-ns^i MRdl^ eilMl M fildH 

RdiU Rid 5Hiaa d5ll nk SlldSlld M'cT mm ^. ( 3 ) MRlE^l 

SllC-O «l5l Qif/n aycd hi&^l^l «lRlE=n Jicvtilcft OilMl-n illfda S, 

»l^ Sih 0l Mi(dS S^K-aSll’i'a ^d MlM d^ll MtClaHl ^ER dJidl 
Ra»i^M^l S. SddMl, »ll 'MlMddl »l5 (dRl^ mRi^UM Rioy^cfi QilMl Mldl'fl i|lPd3 
'HIRW ^xlRMl iW* i&S RiMl 'l^ltSisi § an^ MRdl>^ OilMl^l 3^ 
a^fl M^ § d «ldRll^-n «[^Sl AShi iCl Ri<v^ic(l4l 'HdldcO 
R{IH14{1<A diRll MR ^RdlMl SHl'^1 §. (H(d'’M'{l RiayRld ^(dd^liA MlJ \ ddl IIeT 
hm MlS ?i^Rlc(l<Mldl«{l idR dR^*{\ R(lMl Middl'd ay|R m 1 d^ 

(:-{l,A MdlRfeld^. SHldimM MlM^l <^>Mi Mdl 8v?l 

ciM M (d^ldl ani SHlMdlMl ^HldRl. 




1 . { (an) % '^sL 4 ctl. ctn H mi ‘^in 'j/ls h '^R 

'^- '^®fl Wh rt -1 '-^WIR 
cvMi. ^ani 'iMi '^cti ci '<^im(r ?5i. 

514^ aHkle<,''*Hl'Hl '«i ^5). '^Sn ‘SHl 'niS^ 

VTi. 'igdi ‘%iR, ’mwi '^<,-1 M'4?^ 

Mil. %Ml. '!=«, '«HP4't 


(«i) S}-^ '^cu ''(iCl Js^n.. ‘=»ll Ml '<Hl< SHM 

<^\. ‘mWMI '5i«H '»{1 M '%lld '% ML 'ailMM '^H-H 
ctM^l ®HM 'h\ 'sHlfeT ” 'qm Ml 

‘l=«, " MM ‘<1^ mi 'sHlCMi » <v m 'mi, “ '^HM 

'o-M^ 'm^Ii. mM m «mim ‘m ii.” '^yM’ 

41^1 'aniHl 

eti^aQj »ii^<Mio3‘{l : (sh) '^Mi (i^^i 4 mi. iyiA, '\i/l 

'^ML ilMi'c-i Ml Amk' <^\. 'mIM 'CllsR 'HM,=Ml’*i^ 

‘mi/1 5HI. 'MIM 'mi/ 1 '<lg. lilMl M$^i.o<Ml, M.’^Rl 'm\ 
'M^M 'ikl '<4Ml M 'SiRMl My. Wi^' 'siaj, MiMU 

m %iA 'm? *<Mi!y 'yRMi ctt. an^l 'an^Hi ''-M^^y M- 
yiy ‘a^ii 'Mi^ilM,'’^i^ 


(«H) 43tHi^ mi sj. aHM.? iiRlM Mlil 4t. “ MR- 

'mT "^IX 4' Hcu?”“ 'cuy (i<fi & Xdi, 
'yi<l'€l<^4 'miHI. 'aHlM^l'syy '41=iMlHMt. shm^ '»llMt^il«(l 
Ml(l‘»{l.” *4^, 'SHI^ HMt 'MM.yiM^ll 'y% %“ 
mA\‘M '41.» 


i 

! 

s 

■I 

;? 








s. : ( an ) 'wl^ yiiii'?^' «l?liy. 'mim. %Ii^r "'miH 

“'*HIMI, '5Ml?Sl '(MRl, 'wilMl.” 'yan ‘?li^y 

^'1^X1 '^i’41 'Mifl €1. 'mimi '^li^^i ‘M^yi '^M.M^y^‘mi. 
<s^iy 'M^yi Ml’ <h'im(^mi. 'yissi 'M?Jyi ^'^l'^l 'mrmi, 
'm n 'm«x mRhi. ‘vTi^ '?li^^i SiMi'-fl >l(ch^, 'Si 



'%ltsy'|liM '?lfl§' 5 !'^liy''Ml^R'«R'<Hl'y»M^HU 

( tH ) 'y«M §IMI, cfl y^i^UMl IlMl. dl Xy R §IM, 
'yi^n §IM. 'MiMl^l '^IMI 4l. ‘eft ^'Hyy^R 'y^il^ 

‘Hiy lifeTox^u SH '«{l^ ‘'mvT? '|iM, ^ 'fcl^n '>liy 
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@0si 

5i3t, '^sAl 'R?^^HU 

[ W 'HN'=11 ^{5 oyiSU^C-t 
anil^ ''l andll Mlltfll »iri ‘ant' ^ivycfl ’ Wi^ 

HI §.’ ‘5i’ n aJi^Hlfes \\ HH«v'4. 

cftai dHi ‘6’ ci antlH ‘4’ 'V JJivHcftHi anllSiiHi 

' how’ nSl^ •?l«-'§lHi, 'V a>t4-^H4 'i' "Hlil 

( ■^ ), 'Mil ( ^mIi) §. aii^i^ <nal aH^-HplHH^ ^ 

\ ^^)<{l cti<H='HiMRl (palatalisation) iaHoy^s \ siHi<iiHi, H<1= 
^^•atRHi, ‘ Hcl ’ 'll'HC't aM^i'^l S^HR'll. ' ani Pl^Ucfl 

WiV^l HW •''•HlSl 'Jtmi HlJ a;iuc-ll '■'tcll'-'Ml 'S. ci^ H<:URs %l?^H 
an-^ttSl i^ll aHAS HldlKl 6i <^=HHl liC-tlS HHl afiHl anliai) 

‘HIHAI SM^'il dctlHwimt aiUt^l'cT aHlQ^'HlrU i?ll S <V *14, HlHlrH 

WtWl *4 % mRhH niH a!l O'/ Ig S. ] 


3i«H‘cr*{l «fl ' y'-'k ?iOV'ycfl ’ “ 2i<V?lcl-1l ” rll^iJ; 

at'ai'tl ^It^l QiW vj(cl4l«4 himd 

HH W-ld Ml $. S'il og-il Sl'-fMl ^Is^SiiaH wilM-Hl 

CtlVlM^l 1 Si^lrn 5{is:Hi ■|in:{cimi sHIM Ri'H111^i($ciSiI^I »il Jllilrft 

Bl-%1 ^^iaAH'HHl «ll. pR®n4i^ RHRl4 

^V>{[ HSK-CI 

iftsjTi M<n ^ <i si^tdi ^N, 

®Hl'^’ 5H31? <HlHicl? h WR »imMi ^410^1 §. qSl^ 

^ h Fi<4h =»imRi 2HRHI S 5i wicii i|v^i 

cMl^ rid 'ik'l 1 ?llH^ ^f?«iR ci'^lVrll ilrto^Wl ®ctRl nn ^. 

sa^ii 4l'«i<^n »ti5 rti^M^i S{5ii ^K^q^icitfa^Ki, 

»} 't^il'il Myi^l JsSllSll SHVii a>iMlM«tl sil^iHi -ll^l §Wl«(l ct=ll^- 

•«l«fl (vM, cl Pl(MRHi wilMt^]^ ^^. »il 

la ^ Jik'S. slSi'Hl Wii'^lRclSil'Hi <3'f^'«l SHllsil Pl<Ml5l, 

nm 1 3ii>lmi«(l s^oi 3i(vyfi^ii shiI-hi ou^iiii »!ycicii; 4 i . 5 , 

Si^fl feii'A ^i-n^i '^'^Ri =«iileil 
Mki 1 su^ta^i ^si^iidl oii'n shm^-hi (ic-il‘'Hi“ 
H<Hi aikHi %n5illl P|t|M Is^aid "il"ict«il 

^idcft'll MIPJ #-11 H^act ^ SWH^l «lHi 

S aH^i«(l sRkSJ sjov'ycl %ll«l Hwct y«icll clMl=ifl «^cti 8t3l«fl 

MRl <^'tRi shI'Q shI 5i*ft 5i ^8i5il^ <i=Q iifcR oyQjl- 

eiawi H^nwi SHI&^I &. WIIH iR'HRl “ ^(V^lcWt =!^(cl6lRiS 

^^i’*«ii mi’i SMyn Moj «{l^’-(l ^ swhIi ^«Q mni nli h^i shi 

ikl §. Mf^l ^ aHRR «v^Rd siffir-ycl 

S. Wil ^ci s(|li^ ?i<vycwi %iiSll o^hI R:ai^lll HR^iH ^<vyct«{l 'y^'-irlll 
SWl'ft^RfRl ^il "ll«Hcl>ii wH( <sv\\ c^i ^Rl 

^cleH*{l «Hl«Hct^i iyi 'Hi^ iMl §. ®1|l ^l<fif'H?l'HR Sj SH'H’lHi 

sillwi <^«ldl *{1=1 yov"! — 

ei^wi 

%* y^StlHlsJi’l ■Ht&RKv f&^ind ^ *«• 'i^MV W13R YMC9 d SWH^l. 

ani SKdl llHi^ll ^l®n«il Piov^Pl'^R^H SHlHil iR=lRi su'd §, 
aK^ii =»iwRi =yiil^ .%dlH%ctiiM%t 1 R 51 §. 
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•1. ill 5H«iW3im, 

Mil miSl^. ®MRl cll^ilHl %l?<§iS 

1. -iClPl iil, qq^iCl iiicwi cqi^i cti^iwi 

Ricqi«t%»li »ll aiWPll 

i^qmi sHl®^! §. s!H<ii;ji:i-aH 5i<vn^l (s45l''H ^mni 

<fnqwi ani^ 

3. i‘{lHWiiii%iiRil...ct^yiil, ( cii, 'ii^qi. Jil, Hq^i^) iiqi^ ov^jiqqRi 
Wll®^ S. SllSl S 1 aqi Sii cl^Wlil Swcvi oim *S. ,%[ J 

H*(l. 5ioY^ swMqqum <in^cii 3 iim«{I Sii 01131 (^ 4 , 

ci §. qtfft aH^cli:^^ (qQil3l®n 5i fcn^ g;^ gi. «h;$J 5^ (qOiPl %lial 

%iRl*-q ^Ici %i«qH ^i^ 3i4 qi'*(l ‘ifHi iUi "Hl^ ci^^ui sir ^u-r 
5i4 m\ 

V. il^i?...(aHl 31RHI gl«i SHmwi ) =*11 SIR HL^ (ty 

3i^i^ «»j|i ?l^Ri Si4[ ^\\ s. di. odi^ji, jji. dqi^l. 

swqqRy il^^ d t&lCd avHi susi ^ susiii,c^?a s(|ii^i ( «ii^fH^ ) 

'ici'il iiil qaji yQ^Sll siis^trfl qatSii |iqij^ s{i^ 

£|%l‘i-il >Hli«l«y 5^^ ‘^l. V6o an^l^ V&l ^ SldMq. 

1. l^?il^jA-aHl6R...ciq^l<l UlcWl ■H'H%lli9Jl ctl^iRl spim;}! 

»ll^ti “ ” m <&ISI <ir»«YA 

5iXl(^cl’HRtHil...\:lRl«fl (§Tl^ aiR Sltl:lcd -4;^ RHl^g ( gld^l RHIM^ SIR ) 
Ml«fl 5H5R 31R ( <tl. ilsi^cY. ili, ) ansi^ y(^Sfl jJ^ndHl ^tl^i 

>Wyil »lWl 31W illT ^q SWMqsii a»il sir 

"ttti§ii^i*{l qy(dqi^”5i^i ic-stsq §. smqvii h §tqi?{i 

i^ mi4 hMI 

HCH^ni 

3* «'{ljd4 iC !«. vis^ 4 sl'i'Mq. 

an'Mi wii^ susi idRJiR ^ulM-(qqq ( (qoiisi ) ^ q^lan^i §. Sirn 

\0 PlR(q(^9AR..R<flsi H«fl. 

Mo %l^j;...-»t9liqPll aHiHiq. 

€0 MSl(qqCl...sfllltai d^l. oqi^i a»ti d^ !fel«t MI^I 'msW’ HR^n 
SllTOS. 

§0 lMail^MR...iTlis{l, (qi. 25. a?q) ^iqy shi^mh MW 
1. iqRMR-[qqM...^w Mi^l^ iqRsim. 

= 1 . q^lwi^i...M«n4 *i«fi. 


1 3i««Wtt :^£asia4 ^vU. Wiq. UH t? 0fl«i3 ctlMH'-i. 




3 «; 

Wll SWH^d SiS Hct| §3 »TS ^ (^)” =Hl 

^i«>?i«{l si'»iit 9 }'{l ■si^anici «iiH S. H^ih-PIhh^ PiC3R*y=y ’iw «w^i 

Wimwi =Hl=^ §. M ai^(s''«lKi ail^ll <{lal § :— 

1 . H?lH-(HtlH...HSli. ctl. imX<V. iii. 

PlR[k%t...' 4 l<H 4 =IIH §15/ %lHt^ ffy’fl-iKl 

ctZfHi SHHl "Jiy ani SHrlMW^ 5HR S. 

•40 d^aim...3l.''-nu di. 

Mo „ ,, 

so 2i)^S!...25%^ „ „ 4141 MIM «l 

§0 Ply«l...^(rii«)l. rll. Mi. «iM%ll€l. 

(IMMI SWM^Wi «l. <§MM131 it^MWi =Hlo^l 2 HI ®(1 d ^dldil 

MldMRi Ml ^4 SldMM i'Hidl “ tl'-/l=»<d ’’Ml diMd. 

^\l >llS4iti. ^id ^ 5Hl Md^ "idld/l 

( Forgery ) ■'MdMddl =»ii*dis 

H* ^ y. (^- 3^0 )^ SldMM. Slddl ^IMt^l dl*-Cl5i^^l 

i^MlMl ^Hl'd 'S. 

1 . dl'-C\5i<l...^l®v'MlMfni fel-H'Tl Msv'Hl^d aHl<V«ft 

M=»fl»lS MM M^ di^lS dlM «HS4(\ ^l«vMlMtfll wilog. dl-<l>i^dl 

«dl"ld MdMS 

25. <M|=H. 

3 . Ri^MMSJ;... dlliMd MIM ilMld il. ?S«4? 

(SHMi=HlMgMlM. syiSJl^^. MW MHMl wil MM'H? d®fl. 

SirnsijjQ'^^lHiaU^l dll’ll »i?l Ml^dl Mffy'MlMfAl WMldMi 

anmiMl SHIOMI d^. ) M«fa »is 3 wi Ml>il § 

§IH dlH ci hi 5i §. 2HS4l^? 

dlt^Jild »/ ^^ISM 5iM Sll «ISIH dM d«a. m Md d MW ^id 

5Hl WA M'd ofid ^ M^^ oy'i^llH §. =li£ U^l>3idl ^Ml- 

M^iMl sHl ^MMdl @ 4 ^^ ®. dW«ft SiitHMlcU 2i3t 

-Mltd^ S^dl dMd«a =«U MWdl dW Ml«l Mi^fAMWi ^ir-Q =Hl MW 
4illU M^ 

1» S^ “{l«td 2i MWd'V ‘’{l«d SldMM. =wil SldMMMi M'S} 9»''^l^4li dl^l^l 
(V IlMl^fl (^?IH (VOtlMMld rM ‘^^i- 


eflSli: SHI “ytitw M. 

3, ^Sit: “sHHlfta waw” >HC%i H. 3, »i. %. M. =i?. HiH %43?, 
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\$, 5;^ y{l<rvt^ ^1. Voo^ SIHH-H. 

1. ilicld^tclifelfes 

cil. 

ctl. tHRilC-ft. 2i>. 

Jo » » 

Mo fel3J...(M4li3J. ctl. 

©o „ 

o ^e-Mm-ct ^i. =y. 4 SKMM. 

SKMi 311H “ ct%l©>‘H^l'feRJ.(«l«l ” 'Mi ^MlM^ 

W4— »iMl <1 b\ % 'M^t Wl 

( ill. ^mi^) ctl^iWi SHTOl 'S. 

It, cl5l-©'*‘n^l..."i?iMJ;l. ' ©■^''Rl ’ s'lRl'O ‘ ciM ’ 'JiSiHlMl 5uiic’% gi St jiv/i 

?.^IS ^ M14 %. cllMl 5 MH i^iPtil ill ©'^oRl mn 'S. 5 Hl aim’ll 

5ticf\-«tmi; itClyiP.i ffis:.iStm''Mmi Sis ^npitfi »tR'S HiN-Mi 

■tR SHPR nii^^lMi ^iMRl ^l^ 'S rtM, ‘HiiHy Ml^^l ’SljT ^IR^ "^l^ ^i'Hl'^li 
5HIo 4 ilH. 111 >llticH 'HlM^'M^li dicfttiHl aiR ‘ ctsi ’ ^ =105! 

^IM SiH an^Mld i| 

■40 ©CM4l«i>^l..."t?iM:tl^'(l MllJil M^ 5Hl^^ aiPlMR Ml^4 sgdl cl'OWWj 

WO. 

JO y(MitR...i'PllH?l ■«tti) MiJ “ tl(y ” i>lR t^lH ©wayA. 

Mo «SH...=4li5A. ctlo MQ^lUyU 3410 

Jo <!v'^ctS...6d<aMl. m ©ovoyi. ^HI JHMHdi "iHi oy liMSil HM%ll=fl ilWdl 

MSl%ll(^l ctl^SRl wtl^^ll 

€r. Jl »{l«t4 ■?!. =«. JKMM. 

^ll:fH aiR JHMl aHlMMRl W*. St^l a{(j(j''^lHl :!;ai5il 

<{121 ^ 9 y«H ® :-~ 

40 clR^^...Ml4l<R. Clio 050 

JO dfl 

Mo 4^=145!.. -ttHMoldl 4(0 MRd^Hl^^ct S^K-lHl dl^lil^ “^.MMIa”- 

^iMlA 31R ^IMl^ oy^lo^ ^ 2} 'tsm MAcfl it-Mdl JlHili SHIMIM^ ^IR 
©ct? (M91P14 ctl^il^ =»ld 5}r{\ oh-h ^:tct-Hd%lli(l Pi<3iPHi 

itiai ^^\^ di^sji ciiicQTl |lH Si ot^R^ d« 0 . MtOl Si^ ’Sell M 14 \4MlA mI^'H 
tHli^Si dH Mi^l j(|li^l 4?Mi »ll aiR d felllU-'MiA'ft ^lA M^ =!Hl^^ :«l=H(3l 
31R ^IfcT 


do 

^ . ?1'c(H H«{1. ( rll^swi 6i^l^ HlS ei^-i€l’4l 

dH^ Sis %^S oii-H § Mi Mi^l SH'U’fHi aiW^n 
avQIlog §. ^nCl-; 3[l^i SlrQ ■h[^>^ §. ) 

\0* iJfe »{l«»l>i -SI. %i. ^^4: 4 

%. Sl^ll|<H-PlHH.. ctl. MlStMli. 55. ^^■1. -s^lM n 

s(|lQj 5H1^4 Hi^ll {^5Sl >^c^lSll aii'O 

9im ilRHl ^rll e{l. Hl/lil Mi 

■M^^ll 'S. 

. .MRrll. <11. iW^sy. ilL H'H%{1<1 ( SlH^i MIM^ ^iW ) 
sw^ii Mini SUM 11. iwVy. ^l. -wyi^!. 

Pl’H4iR'4...'HlC'(l«{l (§Tt^ „ „ 

111 llJllKl ■'0 Ml^ti ». ell. 

iti. H1«lfl. 

%%. sPill^ll^ =i. d cWHi. 

ill*4M 3i^r-(l Hfl'li MH iCl^ 14lli Mllll ilpMC-lcfftlhl 

flil^rl SiiSs^^Q 3ll>i SKM 

\. ilpM<JH<^l4-1l {liJ^R.-.H^yl^l <1l^iHl ^IR 11^11 

PlIliHH M4 >lt^lfni H55MI 31R*{1 lai^iill 

<Hl3mi Ml (l(fel^l Ml^C-tl |l1l Ml (ifHRli’-d ^'-flcll M1?l^l 

CiOjf'l *111 S. 

1. ii^l'Cl Hfl...ifHil^MW'{t H1«l^l<{l Hfl. 

3. %1ld...fiCHlil. clllil l^lt^ll 1^1^ Ml 111 'llPlMHl iaiHi 
Ml9y lej il^Pl<1 &'. 

V. . . . RiMi 11 1. 

■»io S (-ci) $(H!s...il9l<1. * 

SO MHa-S^.-Ml^'a 
Mo il^lB4il...\l4l%ltSjl. 

%° isi(l4 4<l.. .>(11111 ICU 

Ml SWMIli 111 <V >:«l&ll 11^1^1 ilWHl Hl^l^l dl^illi M^ llllll 
iClMlKl oR>il Ml^d 
W* '^1 ilMd «. «. d swMi, 

\. l!>lPct>i^-{l1H...il>ll9y. 


& /c 
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34W... ctl. imV. ill. <^141 SMI 

( §M4ll Pl<3iPl^“ ®IIH 

\o rtl. 'HRIi^CI. 25. ^^cl. 

SO aiR. 

>^RPA»! JlW. . 31W. 1:11. cim 

5^m...<MWl. clU MC-l^liail. H. 

Mo m..>iwi. cti. «hrM. 

§0 dl. smV. 

13. an^lHd^ 4 SWMM. 

SldMl' ajRolf^Slil “ yin'll '^. SKHofHl 

tilled "iHi 9/ ^n5ll 41MWI 5Hlct MllJil B ^1"=^ 

<HHi MI<1U 254<HHl 
\. %iT»it^l...=4iM1U 
5. o5Rol^iU..i5Xl4{l. 

10 'i€l...l!l'Q, HCI. 

go @TM4l «fec*l5!...tH4ll4 MW. 

Mo HSJlW...dlSMk 
@0 HH'4(?Sl5!imM...H^l4Cl. 

11, ^l. ^1° ^ 4^4 4 ^IdMM. 

IMM *' 5H|4tr4V’Mi 6dl eAi\ dR^Hk-kOHlMMi =*41^4 

'\. 250 Qi^M. 

2jPiiyl(d...'SWli. dl. anmU. 25. 

3. olR=Mk...y=ld^l dl'^^ 2(^4(5J d’S aHlM% dd^lfl 

iliddl iW'^'V d'.^Sl^l 

10 ciC-l«...dM’Sl. dlo 250 i^ct. 

So ®dW'H<3iJt...<§dim. „ 

Mo ciRaiPlM4d ^■Hl...d=G5Hld dM^'ft >{lM. 

so dlo S^isiMlA. 

IM-Il. Vl-SMov' ofl'Mdi -SI, =M. 43^. tC U kVi di ^ SldM^l. 

5Hl ttl SldMdWM ■Mic-ll SldMdMi d25ii “ 's'^^Rl =^d 

«{l9-<tMi “ "hi ” ^IW SHMl wiWWi SHlo^ §. M^Sll SldMMdi »\HW Ml^l dd%ll=(l 
iliddl MSl^limi dl^Sldi 

1.. j!'»'l(i^<V...=M(d4lSll!. JsI'H'^ 9/, dl. ill. dd^l^l. 


V, d* ^ d ^i*tH5i, 




%o >ll3l(^i:l...>l5lU'{l. „ 

§0 

SlHHslliy ctl. H$l%lli5}l. 

•40 511^1. rtl. "iUllSfl. 

So Hl>'?{lcti5r...-i[<lil. ctl. H^l^ll'^l. 

■4° 'H(il?!...^i|rai. „ 

§0 eipoini^i 2tl'H...<H4l«lll5J. „ 

1.iS. «l. iH. *cC %t. c:^'l ^ SKH^. 

a'll SK'd MilH nfi-il «i<l4 ill <&nl cHl^ i^'^l'Hl 

SHMctHl '' •tH^lRil ”41 d ^MH4\ %t:?:atl4 Sti -uict^ ^^tlMl^l R^ld 

§. ani ^H^oiMidi 311^41 »ii^g ii4l^ oyi^il'^^ S. 

1. dl^iil dfl...^?d P/i-C-lldl d<H%il4 iR<Hl4l s{|l^ 'Hli/t dCl. 

R.. d^^lfel ..dd%ll^. 

3. SH'’•yil■^l^i.•.^ld■Hctdl Hl^d^li |ldl^ <VQllc.^ S. C-ll^ 

sHi 3ii>t d4r Si 5/ ^-uii \{^ dd^ai^n^ -41^ ^ii-J^ 3^1^^ 

3iw. 

•40 d<l. 

§0 (3im4i yi^ff/Pii ^^i)...wii mn >i'ii4 svqjmi'Hi 

ani^g § H'^l d d’-A. m aim 4 ddyi^ ctl^il^ aUH. 

\C. ^1. y. <:o^ 4 sidM’t. 

RwSi ^ilPddl at(felMA4 diii^l ?il^^^dl wmcfl^di MH i^d il-dl^3im 
SJi'Stldl iHpil F-l9tPmi«fl -hM d€l4 Pdl^ SHl^Stl ilPd-fHcft^dl 

(d<iRd y(^tii-(d4d4 au^t siddl 

»Hl SldMd4 di^d i^ d analAl Td<3|ldl yfdi^mRs. 3fl. antfldiR 
ddl-?!^ “ SilMSIliAaHl iiPl4> i^i! §. SidI liSlii ^<fll CHRd a|‘ai 

ai3ic.{l |icn?(l Si tdim ilJi fedR2(l siat=ll4l 
d. cn4...^1. SH'-Adi^ o/^ll^§dd ^ay^lH ilA^Hmaii 

•H'41, a>il dmdi 3l<^l d(l 1 ; Mi^i 41^ S, Sits ii<Jimdi, ‘4lo3 [%l'g.?iWi, 41^ 
iHl'^tl »iiam, 5tl^' y^d d£5i dl4l 43 5Hl^$ll <^d^|ldl ^^^=141 d25i.* 

»imi4i M^sii «H ^idi4i di d«ft. wt4 '4l«d i^ Si (di^H sisT 

^lidl d4l. 

ilrdR3tm...idRaim. 

3. idPil-fidM. . ,aHl ^UcA ^Hmct WA >lCAcCl d4l Si^ ff^lWmi =41=^ 
§ Wid i=H M'S} § <v. dat <Sdi Si WA 4 ilPd^H R^^dl«Al Rr^ltA^l wtPl •'J^iml 

n. Vol. XXIL, No. 12. 

t. ^sii : Clldl-H^uaji SHO i-C. 
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ilicWl HltiSlfl " i'^Ul ” ^IW 

H % 

V. mS^ Hfl. Am «4(^|lsi 

( cllti^Ri ) W^. »HI<1 31^1 

I. WA H^l S'eT Ail'A ‘A(/U d^fi 

<m{ ani'^g ^hi :^?rA ^ ctiliiu| 3iro 

IS. 31R. Ctlo 3l(4ctl. ^1, ftcl^l^l. 

\0 =11^14. <1l“ 25° 

?o Hoi'll nsO. 

M° to ctAiPui.-.^h^ nwil 3iw (3ir«i»{l ^Ai). 

§0 MWii3|...M«i^l^l. ctl° wifi'll. 

Ri«y!HYiwi 

Vt. Pi<^«'n^w4 'cT %i. 4 siAM-i. 

( 5311 n. A«f Ml h. \'X %iMlAi EKMAl 2%9l4 ^l®Y%ltlHi ^.) 

A. liim|Sl"&4n... |4«f.. ( '“ll 311M Pl^ a»U3lC4l aAH'lW sft! 

aniMl 

R.. Atom (2W3tl »il^i aim)... M^l^Jll. 

Ho ^pHH^3AA...«i(^»ll3lW. 

3ll3ll 25<4lWl SlmU rlKlJslHi h(^? 1 5^I#>1 ll4 

531^ aiR WcPhAI 6. 

R.O. ■*Hl«lH tolifHd ^'5A 4 gwM?t. 

SHI SIAHI A°l«l<lMl i^nmi SHlMl 'S. mn .a»llHti '^wShw «Hl(l- 

RiPlHHAl =»ll Hi|l ^l«l-1 «|ilHA (asIh «YiHWRl 

aHl°^l aMI. 

A. «h£R 5!...A6^ 311H. Al. ff'/4tmU. 25. 

?.. ■!%A4t...iSilA. AL HC-iym. ill. AA%ll^. SHl i^^ICAHIMI A^Al 

3icfHl §. 

3. 3Hl%l(|yi5l.,.SH^3UH A^d^ SHl'A^HmiHi SHl°^ § SH AMI Hi^ 

ci AA^lldMl %IIA mk \\ SJII^^ «YStl«{HR Al^il^ “ '’Aid ” 3^^^ 

\\. Rl4ll(icH4 %U H'l d 

A. ijto-5Hi4R...3mV ton. 

Sill'391CAmiH...<§5ltA. Al. 5R^<V. ill. AA'Ald. 

3. SH«.'4^i „ ...8H4RI. 

V(. 313lWd «. ^3 A 4 21AHA. 

SHI SIAKI si3l«l>idMl i^AlHl SHlMl § Si (sH^IA'CI llU' Hiy PlIiH 
(SIA^aKI ^IH 4«v'^lAAl <HU A 41 HI A’d. 





iiinni '■MPa ctK4»!iHi 

3U^ |i^ 

■^3. ^C-l1?n s-ZimM-j 'cC %i. Wo 4 

Isl^in^H ( ilMV ) »a4R'Hi4 ^IW m’il anmi^ti S-Hlog §, ■ 

\. ni. SRW. iii. •i'^%llfl. 

nisrH'^n €% R<5i'H'ii%iH4 

finMn-fl »iwwi ^i<l •*4f»t %{Q. Phm4 

«l4Hi »il®4 '^• 

‘^'=1^1^ cll''4%l^i *41911 nfl '1251: 9ll>l4 ■•K'^ <fel«:t4 ifHil%l?4 

Rwi-hh «■/ »ii sHM'i-i S. mm mmi 9ii>i4l iii?ii ^/»9ii- 

H<Hmi n^-Cl. 

“1. SllM<l''!i-Pi''iH..-^l wi "il'-Hct Qil'A ‘1^11. aiiM «f/<9jlHHWi 
S. 14 ^ «tl5l § ‘g ani g? ‘“*>11^^ J^ict-ll 

ctKlS!t4 “ ” ^11^ ^I'eT ^l‘&. 

oi?lJim...*iH%ii<'l itict-ai cti^Sii4 3im Swi'l 

s-^ciiiil ruiiog ^ S)i^ tfeSl Si otH i5i:H4 c/i^UH S. 'HOi <H'^ 'ni^llsiysfl 
cfHmni <V^jlH § 5HI '1. ^ o 'll cl(11 

«t5iiii <Si?-r5i ^jTlSi sHn i^jr-l^-fl hidl =1^ |< -i^-O Sid?! 

S>11 SK4 "i4tww Si e/ |i>| Si^i 3il-»i5l'*d Iwt?! < ffir'^ll'Hd. 

iQiw Hm. H^i 5iwi'*d fwwi <\<il ouC^.Rs |wi4 h. ‘<0-41 

tHM'-iMi T/I^lo^ §. Si«(l ani em-'l-i Si RM^lrQ 4t^l(?li 

5H4 §t4 Rati^di “ 5(^1 ” «(l 

^^k ‘ujiyiHi I? “ ol'H'Hlil ” »i9R rtl Sirfi tJilld V 91ivj5l 

5Hl^ti «{ist'4'^l 311^1 ili a^'cTSi, 

W-lUl9iWr feil ( 2li€lHi ) •{IsSrK-tL qa-HUl atiH 

!i*H« |'^<H?l<v4 ^1. y tik\ 'S. %l. lovsv 4 sH-45t. 

'Hld(9J‘{l ?il''JM ^TlWl ^A'HH>lI ctHl ^«Ht ^^*11 4rtl, n. an?! 

•i. HI SlHMalHl Slcll |Sl<H^l<V ' (HQiRHl 

SWlMi Ctrl's ^ctl Sii{ SWWl 

Hmt^jpvsi 9iw tnn ®ii'<-4 S. ^hi sh shmi^ 

§IH 3i>i c-tiSl 

». ^ii9ini«ii Rr-*! “'itlcli'^ci”^ii»a ?i«yii?t(?a : — 

'‘vi'aiti, 41 ^(n *u»«tt, 

», »iii[ 3u^i*ti iR w-a “liR ( ’ij ), 'iisi ann? Hist ii<»i% ^iHRi antn S. 



HS15!)...(3^ oU-H^ll rtltTa) rt^uH. rtl. 31(^M. iii. 

'iq^ll^l. fel$l 0{l4(l5lRl aitylH 6*. ‘-HI. «{l- =yilvX ^Arii 

A9ii[ -Ifl HWl 

3. ctlo cv<ymR. 5^1. iJiW. 

■^0 3l$lRtR...3CH<HR. <11. 

£0 ciRQ|5il'H...ctRi^PUH. „ 

Ho cii. oysti4i^iR. 

(§0 i!W(a,...3SlC4 „ 

(h. %1. 11 3=1 4 £IHHH. 

SWHhPIi (sH? S. HW ctHl HHiHl -iW^i < 1 C'i( 1 lS>l^ "iS?^ 

“cl$t4S«otM” SKHI 3Hmi sil^l %fl 

‘ 5Mlo^ S. Mil («HIH 3i'<-r'tlV.R §Hii SHMH HlctWl 

HK-AsHI Mil"*-^ ^ l<iY«H Mil ^IHS HIH H^ir^l clftS Miinc-Q oyijjiH ?§. 

1 . ct4i(^£,..<1^1^. 

1. ^llJ^lH...Mi(v?i!j^ 41. oiqjM. ill 

(HilWHlH^ •?l. %i. «:11. %i. loHo ^ fHHH. H. ^.'S '=>H^ H. 

'll SWH^l «lti«{l atl^liH %lTtHi §. 

’ifA^l<V§H ?liyi5A<{l %lTtl S(|l^l iiWHi (H:i:rlRctl %3oll i'JHlQJ'll d<HH HldWl 
^VH ^Hinfcl ‘HRH^ WlH'Ct "i-lion 5il3<-^l (t^ll. eiii:iH HU'RR 

‘Hdlo^. Sir{l \i^S} (hJIrH (§t(H<liH'lHra ct<i ^Hi £ 44^1 §. 

Mil Sl-iHH*{l Ih^iHcII Si ^ 1: SHHH'{1 ^d'^lHl =yiHRi:y SWHl 
Mimi Hl>ll<{l ai<3(sWl 1H5 iI «/i5JloiHlHi Mitq fHi^ ZHl SKHHHl l^llSil 
§Hlid 51R ^^^lldi HH^Il Hi^^ s/t^l^Sli 'S ctH Well Si aHsidl 1 H'Afi 4 ^l IH'A 
ilC'Hfo «i. 

SlHHi MilH^ Si^Hliy 31R SiiCHHU ctl^il^ Si: 5 «ili^i §l;ll 4 syl^ll'd' tHllAdi 
in<^tl^?!l'^ivj' H4t«H^l cir 4 Sl 4 ctl ?tl cic^l 41 ^ aii>i |>0 HIHI^U ^ 1011,4 

oyi^immi MiR^ Mii<l?iau 44 MimiHl 30-30 HRil-il Miri:j4 

H <^1 Mwni ^HlHl MiR^ 

£KHi MiiHg Si;iHlt^i dH^lctdl 3*. 

" P-l ( or (h ) 'fC'ftlRHHiRdri.sic'llR^l^’^Hl SiiiSllt^HH^ldH, XX” 

Mil HHli^l '^I'^-Sl §. Mi H1^ ‘‘ Mi^Hli^l & o o ( OUH ) 41 ” Si ^oy'd Mi^ ^yiiHlHl 
^RHI^S^Si H^l HRdPii 4«(l Hi^l 4£Si Sl^^lt^l-riq^Hl^l-Mil 
sdiTSi 5m 41^ 4RHdl VI 0U4^l HHi '‘ fe-c-fl-lis ” Misi;^ « ” Si 4 

^ '^i Mi^4H 4W Htf 

(?l«'{lll?,..3l4V dl^il^ ml 414 ^IfeT 4^. “ 4 ”^l '' H ”41 Sh^ri 

mij <^4 m^■H[ <inHi4i Mjj St ‘ Pi ’ ' R ’ Pii 4-214 

c. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, P. 201. 
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rtl H>3{ il'cT ^l^. 

m =IHI^ ■gMlH *3. v^ 0ll^<il MStSMi 

*i2?*! 6f. '^'^E 3} H<^i WA S 3i?(l clp{l^ 

{br\[\ SHl^CAl 31R J!<cli 5)11 nHl^ “iH §. 

Sl:i§lll5]...-iA^a^«ll (STt’^ V{ ■Hiyit ^ ilictAl H4l%4li^l 

dl^a^ 3i^aii(^l 311^1. 

■'^. 5H^ dPdJsl. . .diflil 5iid 'Al. M'H^ll'^l. 

5)i[li-uj^. cidMS-s 31l31...di?<5ll. „ 

So &i-3Wd...$0.'3li ^u^H. dl. H5i:yii^ll. 

sCsicSlld.-.^vld d?(l. iSR \^i[m\ 31R ( dl. ) ^IsT 

a(« 1^. «A!|dS^...^liAl-H. U =H5(ld<i. 
dlHR. ^l. 2?. ^^d. 

(§0 dSiMS*i...d5AS?l, dl. MSl^MH^l. 

•cftlld. i:^iai...i^<5jAR. „ 

5HRidl "iHi 3ll>ll an^ailt^i^a « ^lisfedl ng'A^i SHl'fl JA>A '5. 

^C* [^fe^lAlCdd ^l. =y. 'if- '>.°W d SWM^A.* 

5Hl SldH^i'^i ov'i^l'A'HRi SHlo^ ^ “ ^^•’'HifeRlfV ff/^lcHl^ X x 

A^Rd dRRlRsm'^iiHd il " ” XX H^l^oid dRlWlfew'^iSldl 

hN^I siWHRl 5H^3ii)H Pl'^lM^l %lR*-d '-HdR^l. X X ” 

d^Rl Rdld Rl«d3l ^?!Sic(l^<{l SU; MU^HCAl ^(5 PlAHd 

' SldW 5Hl>.d. 

1 . dRRlfemHii-l . . . d<H%ll^-R<MRl. 

A.. 5H^3lR...d'H^l=(l^ 5 Hi 1& 3ild$l 5)i[^^ ^Jiy^n^l, 

dl. 5 v'^ 1<H%^. 2i>. ^^ct. 

3. d-flii^.-R’rdS =«. <l«v''^H<Ald. 

V. aiW. C yav''*{lA(Al. ^$^dl @^^'2lU'J^ld^ All ^ISlsi. 

Pi- d ^HMH. 

S^i^ldl 511 Silt ^ilMlSi Pl^>l«{l «HR^ :aCl3li Hli ii^-?Hl sl^f^l 

RlRmi mdl o-HRl ctld^sHl Vl'H:!i^'Ri -A<1 mi idl. 5Hl ?l'«Wl d. \(£ ?(l 
3A ^Nldi SldAoll 3i ?[«v%lTlHi §. 

Slddl fd^ld^i sv^ldolWi SHl^d ® •“" ^ PiiVH:!iWi fi'HR 3=^^ 

dlMl'Hi (5RP?t) ^dld ifl, R'VH'JiA IjidHiSldl Al^cH PlHH'Hi ^Al^d dlMd'H^lSll'H 
SHMl ^il%’' Sld^li SAiHiii 3113 iH: 1 zicjli'^Hdl »ll5\l "IdWARi siH'-ni 

A. dAyi^ iiiddl ?lld’ld dl|i3ldl o/31$IHa{ ii^^Rl dlMl d'S 

dlov'^iA. 5Al WA^li 3ii (d-^ll'A i^^l ddl *^35 dldl 

oi-^l^l §. 254^^141^1, Hl^^Ml 5Hl W-A^l =«Rl ii^H^Rl 

5Hl^ 'S. 


4. h. Kc 8ft k. S'*. 5iAl*ii cii^MhI'A CA^id =uFsH 4ft*ft &. 


ill'll ^isy^lddl ^iRldd ^«l«ll 
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(SiCH 

3. rs«C-tl d25S ' M^^U/dl RjiHHl 

V. 5{PsiWl km ®Hl ci ‘HWC-fl HiH 

§. -ak CHlSl 5Hl rllMl wMl d^Sjdl 

d^Aii! ^ S ^ *i2?S il4 'S “W'HHUl^ 

dfl.i.dlMl dCl. 

m[^^. aiWdl&il 'V3li$idl5il ®IPI- 

®Tt^. ^’■ll'HW&...'HWC'(l ’HI "iHi IV itiddl 

^WH4 ctl^SsHl (diJliaml SHl^Sli 

30« '{l#'§i’^Hi R. € SHHd. 

%l\m>ll MW ^IW '«W^i 

SlHH^di *HMi <V M®\1 2^ldHl <Wltl ctl^ilHl '^. 

\. dlStPH«*H^i?...'HliHii=l. =-HRl iWl^l f.(|lisj d^i ’^IcPd §. 

cHWl sH'HI'MI Mtfl «i'4 ^IH ViSjW cdi =Hl^4ll PlHlCHd-^l 

Hi?l V wii g. rt <v »ii mmi miwdi Rmsw^t 

dHlW3^3>li %ld 'l«i?.\ dl mnn dlis^ldl ■iJi?AH>idl ci 

dMddl 3li?i«tl mi^lHdl '‘Hid M? ^Hl 'dmd4 4SH3d ^ aHli^i'd. 

=“11 =Hd|lHl 

\o aiPsaidl ly.'i^lH ^ 

HiJ^t =Hl dm4 dl«iil'Hi d®(t. ^hMNI “IR 'S 'Ht^l d 

di^lS ’Hl\Al JH'd^HM ^IR Si. iSR ^Hl HR illJ 

So Hs^l d€\...1^t d€l. 

Ho •'H<HiolH...'!a'<ilil=Hl HR. 

@0 a;i<rvd(ii..RPS5ildl ii-TYi^HR S. Hi^l 5Hl ^IR 
dCldl S <W ®TlMl ’^Htfldl SMldl ilH dl 3SR =“11 

d^dl dR^t §HH101 i^HRl sHl'ld. HRl Hlddl «Hl HR d “llCd'^^'-fl M4l' 
%lHi :Ht^g «41<H^ i^V^Sl HR V S. 

t^lCH-j HRil^l “iliil^il^l %(|5C S, Ht^l a-Hl HR41 ;({Rdl IdiilS miH 
wildi^ldl S 5 h^I :il«{liil^Ri HRSli^Jl HQjHir^MlsT cdH S. »Ji «oe cl'\dl 

Hl'ARi 3W^«{4 HRMm =ai<V In. 

3\. Hif't ai^^drj (d. %i. ''UTO ^ f,ldHH. 

H«d5H n%HH =Hd 3=^'*ldPlPldldl 'HlSl^jldl '^ifetp3l4dHHt| il’i^HR 
SldHl =Hl''^ S. 

X. “i|Hld a5«4ildl Hii'il dl^i^Ri cllMl d'2 =Hld^ «\Wld cClH. 

li’V5ldPl...J!Sl«n. dl. oyCdlitHR. £?. 

3. %Psi...oHR. dl. RRl. iii. dd%ll?fl. 

1° ^H«tSRR...a(lR$tSl. dl. oHlH. 


! 


so 'iCl...%iii!ta'l simicitl 't^l. 

Mo 'im^'tMlM...Ml«lli3llM.. dl. "iRllC-O. 

§0 4«(l, SipAJiWl =‘HRl^l 

ovt^ll^ § Mi^ ct 4*-(l. IsRiai 5Ml SIR dl ^dl aH^ldl H'-ft =t%ll(jid =2H4 

clM Wcli MISJ Si Rr'QSR'HRi »-Hl^ cil \^Ri =»lAstl MR^l ®c4'«{ 

iSMlH 'HS^ 5Hl^«ll oMUldl 5?MRi SMlMct. 

ct^ll 4^. - 

ill? MR...5>|y. oMRdi S%i^l =iR ; 

li% 

3R. ?l-Ai ?l<f4 (4^'^(4i'4l?lS4^ fcC ^V-MM i SHMM. 

5Hl Sl4MM4i 311^1 44^1^ ili44l Mfiiyi'SJl dl^iRl ^Hl^Sli §. 

“1. MM'?I5{-5HI<&1?...^4 31R, ( jyililili Sl4M^Ri SHl ^IR^l SHl^ §. ) 

?. «h(sI?IMR...4^!«RR. 

33* =411^414 <5i44|<| ?l. ^S»Mi 4 ' 

a. 

■ ?.. =Ho|4M3lR..R«Ad 4®-n. (siHMi =Hl^| cl) 

3^. ?l:rM aHM?lP^4 5:r «£&3 ^ €14M4.^® 

'i. %iMl4 ^<r4(^. 

3*4. ^MMiHMSW^l 4lRti-^ 

?. 4^l...Sil(fl'Mtcfl 4€1. V 

S. Ml?Sl „ ... Ml? 4Cl. Ml?il. SA>. ^?4 'Hl^ldi. 

V. SMt^ll „ ... SMi?j3Pll 4^1. 

M. i?^4l „ ,il^=Q 4€i. 41. £5. ^?4. 

i.l.ii?-=yil^l?...iU?l MR. 41. oMl?l. 5Hl siR^t mR^IM ^HPR ^HlHMRi 
wilo^U widf 5} ouM^i li$5l>H M?3lt^l 4<i1 «lSi4ll MMRi ^l^ §. 
a ^■«i'JlMS...(^MSlSl 3tR. 41. oHl?l. Ml. 44%ll^. 

SHI <1^ @H? av'^K^Sli aM StdMMldi \^\ ?M5114I ?i?llH44 ill M-4 ^IH 
SHRHl Idfilii ?M511 <kSP SIRMImI 4^1. Ti?l44 ^M^lldl M?"^ i<l Pn^H i?4l4 
ill iJi^l ilH § Si 4?^ Ji?l4c4?imidl fiaife 4^1. 5i ?liH dddi 

iR£? SH^ Mill sy Ml?l PlfClIl iM^ Sj ciM «4l SiMi SsifcP dtl cil Sj 
yHl?4l fe?Mot 4MI? ?ll?t. »il ?M5i 41 414 Siig <t/ ffyiSjldl Slfc(?( *1 3i?l4c4?i?il- 
SHI ^4 iXsll SiM4l an-lMOJ ill^i il^ (llW )^il?l SHlM4l% 

•jylSllli 41 Ml?l illdl ^5 l<M 41 SlSidl Rldl?l. s(|li?} 2i«y?l4dl ay44ll 41 SHl 
SiM4lT4®tPl4i ^?144 ?Mcfil4 ^tl?4 "1^141 ?llH4 ^ Si^l Ml^l (I^R ij 

... ■ , . • .... j 

. ' 

\o. ftHi «wMst'{l fH=ict “Important Inscriptions from Baroda state” Vol. : 

I, Memoir No. II, 1943. p. 51 & 60-3ii*A e-RMi &. ! 

HH. Wtt R^lcl 4( “ JUMl*! «iWi SflMl &. M. HMH. j! 
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REVIEWwS 

The - Aboriginals : Verrier Elwin, Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, 

No. 14, pp. 32, as. Oxford University Press, July, 1943. 

At a time when the publication Viork of most Indian Universities is in 
a moribund state, owing to various circumstances, tire Oxford University 
is performing a great service by its lively pamphlets on Indian Affairs. The 
present brochure on the aboriginals of India draws pointed attention to the 
various problems connected with the life of these neglected people, and JVli. 
Elwin has succeeded within the small compass of 32 pages in collecting a mine 
of information scientific, cultural, and political and in presenting it in a 
readable manner. Ten years of close contact with the aboriginals in various 
parts of India, combined with an inherent sympathy with the tribes, which 
led to the romance of the Englishman marrying a bright Gond wife, have 
equipped Mr. Elwin to deal with the subject in a sympathetic and yet real- 
istiq manner. 

The importance of the problem of aboriginals in India arises from llreii 
large population which is at present about 250 lakhs. Out of these the tribes 
living in Gujarat number about ten lakhs and what is most significant, the 
tribes, which speak Bhili or Bhilodi language, so closely related to Gujarati, 
number about 40 lakhs. Mr. Elwin divides the aboriginal population into 
four classes ; the first two classes (probably not more than fifty lakhs) consist 
of real primitives living in the hills — “ with their religion characteristic and 
alive ; their tribal organisation unimpaired, their artistic and choreographic 
traditions unbroken, their mythology still vitalising the healthy organism of 
tribal life.” The third class probably numbering 200 lakhs consists of those 
who under the influence of external contact have begun to lose their hold on 
tribal culture, religion and social organisation. Then there is the fourth 
class consisting of the old aristocracy of the country, represented by great 
Bhil and Naga chieftains, the Gond Rajas, a few Bunjwdiar, or Bhimiya 
landlords, Korku noblemen, wealthy Santal and 'Uron leaders and some 
highly cultured Mundas. These retain some of the old tribal names, and 
their dan and totem.' rules and yet have adopted the full Hindu faith and 
even European style of living. The whole problem according to Mr. Elwin 
is how to enable the tribesman of the first two dasses to advance direct into 
the fourth class without having to suffer the despair and degradation of the 
third. 

He describes the political solution of protecting the tribesmen by placing 
the excluded areas under the Governor at his discretion as having failed. 
The missionary solution of changing the culture of aboriginals or assimilat- 
ing them into a new community e.g. Hindus or Christians does not find 
favour. The geographical solution based on a policy of bringing the tribes- 
men down to the plains is the least satisfactory. Mr. Elwin advocates what 
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lie calls the scientific solution viz. a policy of ‘‘temporary isolation and pro- 
tection'' for the aboriginals until their neighbours are sufficiently civilised, 
and until a race of men arise who, are qualified to assimilate the aboriginals 
into new society without doing harm to them. 

This solution has evoked much criticism and rightly too. In the first 
place, temporary isolation is well nigh impossible in a world of quick mov- 
ing forces. Only a Canute may say that the forces of civilisation sliall pro- 
ceed only so far and no further. Secondly, the aboriginal tribes have come 
into cultural contacts with other races for thousands of years and racial evo- 
lution cannot be stopped by any scheme of temporary isolation. Thirdly, 
the proposal suffers from the same defects which the political solution is 
reported by Mr. Elwin to suffer. Yet Mr. Elwin's booklet is an eye-opener 
and the pamphlet deserves to be carefully read and considered. 

p. a s. 


Mam Murder and Suicide: Verrier ELwqN with a foreword by W. V. 

Grigson, I.C.S., Oxford University Press, November 1943, pp. 259 with 

about 100 plates, maps etc. Price Rs. 10. 

This is a crime book of unusual importance. It is definitely more inte- 
resting than either of the novels of the aboriginal life of India for which Mr. 
Elwin has already made a name. It describes a larger variety of crimes, 
murders, and suicides. Few books would furnish better material for a real 
understanding of the life of the aborigines. As the author states, the book is 
a contribution of social anthropology rather than the study of crime. In 
great majority of cases, the accused confesses the murder even before he is 
detected so that there is no scope for the thrills or the clues which form the 
pivot of the detective stories. The book is of great sociological and psycho- 
logical interest as it is a study of the reasons that derive unsophisticated pri- 
mitive men to kill and wound their fellows. Yet there is not a single dull 
page and the genera! reader will find few books more delightful and lively. 
The chapters on “ crimes of revenge “ crimes of women “ criminal luna- 
cy ” provide a thrilling description of crime among the aboriginals described 
witli unerring sympathy, while those on causes of crime viz., witchcraft and 
magic, marital infidelity, “alcohol” and fatigue will each repay repeated 
reading, — so well and faithfully are the causes analysed and explained, Mr. 
Elwin's facile pen, his unfailing sense of the artistic, the delightful iilustra-^ 
tions, the excellent printing and get up— all add to the charm of the book. 

The book is primarily the result of a thorough investigation of the offi- 
cial records of the trials of the Maria homicides during the years 1921 to 
1941, accompanied by personal visits to the jails and discussions with the 
criminals. It was inspired by the author having noticed very high incidence of 
the crime among the Bison-hom Marias as compared with the Murias in the 
north of the Bastar states. The Bison-form Marias (so called from die prac- 
tice of Bison-horn masques worn by them during. festival dances) are “physi- 




cally cliarming people, of good stature, perfect figure, finely featured with 
carefully tended hair, often lovely golden brown in colour. Both men and wo- 
men are very strong and their health is fairly good.” Mr. Elwin’s explanation 
of the high incidence of crime is remarkable. He considers that the consump- 
tion of alcohol among both the Marias and the Murias is about the same though 
perhaps the Marias are more addicted to rice-beer, and resort to illicit distil- 
lation more frequently. "‘The Muria differ from the Maria in the quite 
extraordinary absence of jealousy among them, in tlieir lack of attachment 
to property, and personal possessions, in their very strong civic and social 
instincts, in their gentleness and kindness. This difference is largely due to 
the existence among the Muria of the Ghotur or Village dormitory, in which 
the boys and girls of the tribe grow, up from childhood under a high degree 
of discipline and are trained in the tribal virtues.” The Marias compared to 
the northern neighbours Murias grow up passionate and jealous, strongly at- 
tached to individual goods, undisciplined and revengeful : and they thus find 
frequent occasions to get excited for committing murders. This analysis of 
the two patterns of culture is interesting and it is hoped will be further de- 
veloped in the forthcoming book by the author, the Murias and their Gho- 
tul.” But in the meantime it provides food for the thought, bow far tire remedy 
of “temporary isolation and protection” suggested by the author as the 
scientific solution of the problem of the abori^nal can be considered, as in- 
fallible. If the dormitory system of the Murias could instil strong civil and 
social instincts, and induce gentleness and kindness, cannot a properly regu- 
lated system of hostel schools among the aboriginals help in bringing up , the 
original inhabitants to higher standards of civic and social life? 

Mr. Elwin deserves great credit for successfully popularising aulhropology 
in India and his books inspire further interest in this long neglected subject. 
He steers clear of technicalities or racial anthropology, anthrometry, and he 
is for that reason,— wrongly to my mind— sometimes dubbed as lacking in 
scientific training. But few anthropologists have done field work of such a 
searching and thorough type, extended over so long stretches of intimate con- 
tact with the communities described, and given such deli^tful and sympathetic 
and yet realistic pictures of aboriginal life. Let us hope that more field work 
accompanied by social, medical; and public health work, will be inspired by 
his'example, and that our universities will get to realise the importance of his 
subjiKt and give it an independent status both in teaching and examination. 

P. G. S. 
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NOTES 


The Special Number : 

In view of the interest recently created in the problems of a separate Uni- 
versity for Gujarat, this Society decided to issue a special number of its 
Journal devoted to these problems. Eminent persons, educationists and others, 
interested in this question were requested to express their views. On the whole, 
we have a good and fairly representative response. It is hoped that the sym- 
posium here presented will focus attention on the subject and enable those 
working for a separate University for Gujarat to do so in the right direction. 

The Society as such had not formulated any definite views on the subject, 
but its object in, publishing this number is to enable those interested to form 
definite views so that concrete steps in the right direction may be taken. 

While it is desirable to have some agreement cm fundamentals before the 
necessary, work towardsi the formation of a separate University for Gujarat 
can be done as soon as possible, it is equally desirable that any hasty steps 
may do harm to the cause. One of the persons approached for this number 
refused to contribute an article by way of a protest against the manner in 
which his name as well as those of others were included in the list of tnembers 
of the Gujarat University Mandal recently formed in Ahmedabad, without 
previous consultation. His complaint is understandable, but it ought to have 
been directed to those who organised the Mandal. The Mandal will perhaps 
do well to proceed on lines which may remove cause for such complaints and 
enlist the co-operation of all concerned. 

Apart from matters of procedure in dealing with the question, the time 
has come when the problems should be given some concrete shape in order 
that its nature, scope, possibilities, limitatbns and difficulties may be properly 
appreciated. Besides the discussion of the general problem, some definite sug- 
gestions will be found in the following pages, which it is hoped will prove 
useful. 

» « * » 

The Annual Meeting : 

The annual general meeting of the Society was held on Saturday 24th 
March 1944 under the presidentship of the HonTjle Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia. 
At the outset. Professor C. N. Vakil, Honorary General Secretary, presented 
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the statements of accounts for the year ending 31st December 1943 and the 
annual report of the Society. Mr. Justice Divatia then referred to the various, 
activities of the Society, es|)ecially the publication of the report of the Econo- 
mic and Nutrition Survey which has proved to he a valuable research publica- 
tion. ' He also referred to the Mental Intelli,gence Test Scheme, Linguistic 
Survey of the Borderlands of Gujarat, Compilation of an Authoritative and 
Comprehensive History of Gujarat, Anthropological Measurements of the Bhils 
of Gujarat etc. The meeting then passed a resolution congratulating Mr. 
P. G. Shah on the award of the title of the Companion of the Indian Empire 
by the Government of India. A full report of the Society is published else- 
where. 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 


By 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H, V, DIVATIA 

A separate University for Gujarat is not now a mere ideal. The grow- 
ing demand for education through the medium of vernaculars and the in- 
creasing volume of work of the Bombay University have brought in the fore- 
front the questfon of regional Universities in our province. The necessity of 
a University for Gujarat is already recognised as it is for Maharashtra. But 
there is still a certain amount of vagueness about the nature of such Univer- 
sity. While 'most people visualise it as a centre for the teaching of cultural 
as well as professional subjects, some have in mind only its cultural side 
while some others have in view a Vidyapith independent of Government con- 
trol and recognition. An association for the establishment of a University 
for Gujarat has 'been recently formed at Ahmedabad under the auspices of 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society. The first thing which it ought to do is to 
ascertain the general opinion of the Gujarati speaking public as to the na- 
^ ture of the future University. The very idea of a University implies 
nniversality of knowledge and culture. No doubt every literature has its own 
peculiar characteristics but a University cannot be limited to the development 
of one’s own literature. It must aim at progressive knowledge and its appli- 
cation to the practical needs of corporate life. Above all, the degrees con- 
ferred by a regional university must command respect as well as value in the 
outside world also. 

Gujarat is fortunate in its possession of material wealth. It has also now 
an increasing number of educationists and scholars. The essential requisites 
for the establishment of a University, even without much financial assistance 
from the Government, are already in existence. What is required is a well- 
conceived scheme which would arouse enthusiasm of all those who are capable 
of giving financial as well as academic support in starting the University. I 
hope such a scheme will not take long in its appearance before the public 
in a sound and comprehensive form. 



A UNIVERSITY FOR GUJARAT 
By 

Sir CHIMANLAL H. SETALVAD 


I think that the time has arrived for the establishment of a University for 
Gujarat located at Ahmedabad. There are two Arts Colleges, one Gommerce 
and a Law College in Ahmedabad. The Government Medical School at Ah- 
medabad can easily be raised to a lull Medical College. As regards Engineer- 
ing, some years ago, Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai had expressed his willingness to 
Government to contribute a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs for the foundation of an 
Engineering College. The scheme, however, fell through because Government 
were unwilling to give an undertaking to maintain the College at the present 
standard of the Poona Engineering College. No doubt the first essential for 
founding a Gujarat University is provision of adequate funds. There should 
be no difficulty of providing the necevSsary funds. The Millowners and Indus- 
trialists who have made huge profits owing to war conditions should contribute 
liberally. They would not feel the pinch if they put together Rs, 50 l5|khs 
which in my view is necessary for a University for Gujarat. It would be 
quite appropriate also if out of the big Memorial Fund for Kasturba Gandhi 
that is sure to be raised, Rs. 25 Lakhs were contributed for the foundation of 
the Gujarat University and the University may be named Kasturba Gujarat 
University. 

The question will have to be considered whether the University to be 
founded should be a unitary teaching University or an affiliating and examin- 
ing University or one combining teaching and affiliation. In my view the com.- 
bined type is more suitable. The colleges located at Ahmedabad may become 
teaching units of the University and colleges at Baroda, Surat, Rajkot, Juna- 
gadh and Bhavnagar may be affiliated to the Gujarat University. 

The report of 1924-25 of the Committee on University Reform of which 
I was the Chairman recommended the establishment of a University for Guja- 
rat as soon as conditions became ripe for such a step being taken. In my 
view, the conditions are now quite ripe and the leading men in Gujarat ought 
to organise and bring about the foundation of such a University, 


UNIVERSITY FOR GUJARAT: A CRYING NEED 


Diwan Bahadur K. M. JHAVERI 

The Bombay University, with its jurisdiction extending over Educational 
Institutions from Karachi to Kannada —Shikarpur to Dharwar— and the num- 
ber of Colleges affiliated to it exceeding fifty, and nearly four to five new 
Colleges seeking affiliation every year, it is no‘ wonder, has become unwieldy, 
at least administratively. The only way to solve the problem is to create 
Regional Universities and thus relieve the congestion. Such Regional or even 
Local Universities are not exceptional. In Great Britain, Birmingham and 
Manchester and Durham have got their own Universities. In India, Agra 
and Lucknow and Delhi have, them. Then why not Poona and Ahmedabad ? 
Poona has already far advanced on the way and it is high time that Ahmeda- 
bad should actively m-ove in the matter. Of the three essentials required for 
founding a University, men, money, and material, Alffnedabad possesses a 
sufficient number. Plethora of money there is in Ahmedabad, at all times, and 
especially so at present. Men — i.e., personnel can always be found when the 
occasion arises. Material there is, but in part. It has to be supplemented. 
The nucleus is there : two Arts Colleges, a Law College, a College of Com- 
merce. Colleges at Surat and Baroda and in Kathiawar can be counted upon 
as part of the existing nucleus. But it is not sufficient Faculties of Medicine, 
Engineering, Agriculture and Technology have necessarily have to find a place 
in an up-to-date University, and It is in that direction, i.e., in bringing into 
existence Institutions teaching these subjects, that efforts should be made, now, 
in order to create an atmosphere favourable to the demand for a separate 
University to be founded in Gujarat. Mere multiplication of Post-Graduate 
Teaching Classes leads one nowhere. They have now lost much of their utility 
and attraction. They are more academic than utilitarian. There is, for in- 
stance, the R. C. Technical School at Ahmedabad, there is the Kala Bhuvan at 
Baroda. They require development to come into the category of a Technologi- 
cal Institutions suitable for affiliation to a University. There is the Medi- 
cal School at Ahmedabad, teaching upto H. A It can easily be expanded into 
a College. For districts like Kaira and Ahmedabad the pabulum for Agri- 
cultural subjects is there. Incidentally, if new Colleges for these subjects are 
founded, they would relieve the congestion in the very few Colleges at Bom- 
bay and Poona, where year after year admission has to be refused to hun' 
dreds of students eager to studjr such vocational subjects as Medicine and 
Engineering. 

In conclusion, the matter requires to be pursued actively. Perseverance 
is the only remedy for this malady. 
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A UNIVERSITY FOR GUJARAT 

By 

Lady VIDYAGAURI R. NILKANTH 

In December last it was my proud privilege to preside at the 15th session 
of the Gujarati Literary Conference at Baroda. This gave me a fine opportu- 
nity to ventilate my views on the very great need of establishing a University 
for Gujarat. The idea was not new. It has been before the people of Gujarat 
since many years past. The fact that it is gaining ground is evinced by the 
great response it had after the Baroda Conference, from Newspapers and 
Institutions. 

To those who have seriously devoted their attention to the proper educa- 
tion of our people the question of having a University for Gujarat on linguis- 
tic and regional basis, is self-evident. There is a population of one crore of 
people who speak the Gujarati language. The province has its own litera- 
ture, traditions, culture, folklore and infinite scope for research and exploration 
in the domains of history, geology, archaeology, philology, religion and philo- 
sophy. Old manuscripts so carefully preserved at Jain Bhandars and other 
places are awaiting the advent of scholars who would devote their time to 
deciphering and interpreting them. River beds and mountain sides and also 
ruins of old towns have their stories to narrate. Forests and lands are in 
abundance for scientists and technical scholars’ labours. All these can be best 
attended to only if our province has its own academy w'ith fullest freedom to 
work. 

The primary condition for such a regional and linguistic University 
would be that all the teaching would be through the medium of the mother 
tongue. That our education has been conducted by a topsy-turvy method has 
been repeatedly expressed by Educational Commissions and Educational 
Inquiry Committees composed of European and Indian educationists of highest 
repute. The mother tongue is the only proper channel through which all know- 
ledge could most efficaciously be imparted. This simple fact has taken more 
than a hundred years to get into the minds of authorities that guide the desti- 
nies of the rising generation. Truth has begun to dawn upon them just now. 

^ The task of imparting higher education through one’s mother tongue in 
India is beset with many dfficulties, one has to admit. But at all cost it has 
to be done— a beginning has to be made anyhow. The text books have to be 
compiled and this is colossal business. The Osmania University of Hyderabad 
has done this and successfully too. It proves that the difficulty is not unsur- 
mountable, though it may take somd Htne. 

Change in the medium of instruction is not the only requirement for a 
pew University. My idea of Gujarat University is not a copy or another 
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edition of Bombay University. The Calcutta and Bombay Universities were 
established nearly a century ago. These were wholesale imitations of western 
institutions and are like foreign plants engrafted in our land. Our experience 
of them for so many years ought to have made us aware of their advantages 
and shortcomings. There is the Benares Hindu University with new ideals. 
The Gujarat Vidyapith was started with entirely national outlook. The Vish- 
vabharati ideal of Tagore is an inspiring one. These models old and new 
should serve us as guidance to frame and plan an academy for our province. 

With the change in the medium the study of the English language and 
its literature will not cease to have a very important place in the curriculum. 
The English language is a world language and its literature is most extensive. 
To keep pace with other Universities the study of all this is very essential. 
But it would have to take the place of a second compulsory language. Many 
well-meaning friends have told me that by introducing the medium of Gujarati 
language a University would deteriorate in value. This is a wrong misgiving. 
Universities all the world over teach in their own languages and their value is 
not low on that account. For this object, the standard of teaching and exa- 
minations should be kept at a high level. This is the only way to keep up 
its proper place amongst other Educational Institutions. 

To the three or four first universitiesi in this country many more have 
been added during the past years. So to have a provincial University of 
Gujarat is not an altogether new thing. Besides, Bombay University autlio- 
rities feel the unwieldiness of their institution. New Colleges are springing 
up with the number of students increasing every year. To affiliate them and 
supervise their work is becoming more and more difficult. Under the circum- 
stances, it is quite in the fitness of things that Gujarat should have its own 
University based on its cultural speciality and free outlook. Government 
should not delay granting permission to it. The same having been promised 
to Maharashtra, the precedent should make the way for Gujarat easier. 

It is for Gujarat to prepare the necessary pre-conditions for starting a 
University. The Province has seven Arts and Science Colleges, Law Colleges, - 
Commerce Colleges. Agricultural and Medical Colleges are being contemplated 
in Baroda State. A Technological College would have to be established. 

It is admitted on all hands that Ahmedabad should be the centre of the 
University, whenever it is started. The Sahitya Parishad session at which 
the appeal was made for considering the question delegated the work to its 
Central Body. This body and representatives from the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, Forbes Sabha, Gujarat Research Society, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
should combine and invite others interested in the problem, and also likely to 
help financially or otherwise to consider the steps to be taken to bring into 
existence this great desideratum. 

The present time is very opportunate in every respect. If efforts are 
made to take advantage of it, it is sure to bear fraft. For this a strong and 
efficient Committee should be formal at once. 



The proposal to have a separate University for Guj^lrat has almost a 
universal consent. But if onei were to examine the reasons for this consent, 
one will find that they are various. Some people feel that they have a natural 
right to a separate University, as they have a right to self-government others 
would point out to the number of examinees Gujarat offers for various Uni- 
versity examinations and argue that there was a suffijciently wide base to run 
a separate University ; still others, would go a step further. They would 
question the very form and spirit of the present University education, and 
would have a separate University, which would be expressive of a single homo- 
geneous culture .and which would have as its chief aim, the further develop- 
ment of this culture. If we were to take common consent as the basis of our 
demand for a separate University, we need say nothing more in the matter. 
But the variety of reasons offered would show that the conception of the ulti- 
mate goal to be reached is different in each case. The aim of this article is 
to seek some clarity on this point. 

On the issue of self-Government in University education, one's natural 
inclination would be in favourof a separate University, But one should also 
consider as to what extent this feeling is backed by the feeling of a mere 
regional pride. Self-Government is one thing, and exclusiveness is another. 
Besides, modern life is one of increasing co-operation, and a subordination to 
common ideals. Every case of subordination should not therefore be considered 
as a denial of the right to self-Government, and we should go in for a separate 
University only, if we feel that in the present scheme of things, the 
ideals for which we stand would not be realised, except through the formation 
of a separate organisation. The more important aspect is consequently of the 
ideals to be reached, and not of the mould through which they will be attained. 

Apparently, we are on far stronger grounds, when we survey the material 
which exists for the formation of a separate University. We have a sufficient 
number of students ; we also have a sufficient number of arts and science 
colleges. Ail that we require is an Engineering College, a Medical College, 
and an Agricultural College. All this is true ; but does the existence of this 
material by itself constitute a sufficient reason to go in for a separate Univer- 
sity ? If our idea is to have a mere separation from the University of Bom- 
bay, or if our idea is to have some sort of a closer contact with our institutions, 
the reply is the affirmative. But if we want to have something of which we 
can be really proud, the answer will be either in the negative or at least faulter- 
ing. Among our numeroua institutions we have hardly any which have tradi- 
tions of scholarship ; on the other hand, the papular mind identifies a Univer- 
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sity witli a Fergusson College, a Grant Medical College, a Presidency College, 
a Sibpur College, or a Sliantiniketan. Unless we improve the quality of out 
present institutions and develop them into rivals of similar institutions else- 
where, we will continue to lose our best students, and the formation of a sepa- 
rate University would amount to nothing more than the change of a label. 
The newer Universities of Agra, Nagpur, Patna and Dacca have realised this 
to their cost, as a bright student is far more migratory than is usually con- 
sidered. It would therefore, appear that we should not build our case too 
exclusively on the existing material. On the contrary it would be better to 
remember that just as we will have to build new institutions, we will have 
to revitalise the old ones. Then alone our University will have a place of its 
own. 

According to some people the views above examined do not go sufficiently 
far. They feel that the proper role of a University is cultural and they would 
have a separate University for Gujarat, for no other reason that the fact that 
the present University of Bombay cannot play such a role. These people have 
in their mind the influence exerted by the Universities of Oxford, or Cambridge, 
or Bonn, to mention a few. Here one cannot take any exception to ideal 
propounded ; only one feels that there is a slight confusion of thought. Exa- 
mining Universities like Bombay cannot be promoters of schools of thought 
or culture and if a separate University for Gujarat is to remain an examining 
University as most people want, then it will also have the same fate. As 
commonly imagined, all that we have to do is to separate from the University 
of Bombay, and get all the institutions in Gujarat and Kathiawai' to be affiliat- 
ed to a common centre like Ahmedabad. In that case, however, we would 
have created only a Smaller edition of the University of Bombay and nothing 
more. On the other hand, what we really want isl a centre of learning in a 
residential University. Such a centre alone could play a cultural role of the 
type expected. As soon as we realise this however, the particular label that 
we attach to this centre of learning becomes secondary ; in fact, we also find 
that it will take us years to build up such a centre. This of course does not 
mean that that should detract us from our mission ; it only means that it will 
require a far larger sense of earnestness, and intellectual and monetary effort 
than we imagine. 

It is difficult to lay down the precise dir«Aions in which such a centre 
will play its role. In fact, as things are, for some years to come this cultural 
undertone may be hardly apparent. For one thing, we in Gujarat, have in the 
past more emphasized the subsistence aspect of life than cultural ; for another, 
the whole question of the development of a provincial language and literature 
is in a melting .pot and we may be called upon in the interests of the nation 
as a whole to shed quite a few of our regional peculiarities. Again, exigencies 
of modern life demand that for the present we will have to concentrate more 
on technical subjects like Engineering and Science. We will, therefore, have a 
difficult task. We will trying to establish a seat of learning through sub- 
jects which are unsuitable for it, and unless we are careful, we would end by 
Z 
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creating a centre for technical education. This would be particularly so, if a 
sufficient number of scholars do not consider themselves bound to develop 
the cultural side of the centre. 

If we once decide that tire primary necessity is the development of such a 
centre, whatever its designation, it is easy to see that Ahmedabad is the most 
suitable place for it. It is central to the whole of Gujarat and Kathiawar ; 
it has many institutions which could serve as a suitable nucleus. But more 
than all that it is an embodiment of what we prize in Gujarat— its architec- 
ture, its handicrafts and its commerce. It is also a more convenient place for 
technical education. 

With wealth that Gujarat has, the financing of such a centre is not and 
should not be a different proposition. It may be advisable however, to go 
into certain aspects of this problem. If we want to have institutions of which 
we could be proud, they should be planned irrespective of the cost of money. 
The Committee of Experts to whom we hand over the problem of planning 
should be told that we want to have both first class institutions, and first class 
men to run them. And we should plan our finance with this background in 
our mind. Irr this matter it would be, perhaps, well to remember that a Uni- 
versity has to be run as well as built, and that unless we have sufficient money 
for both, it may be even advisable to continue the present scheme of things. 
The newer Universities of Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow sijend anywhere bet- 
ween Rs. 8 lakhs tol Rs. 12 lakhs a year to run their institutions. In the 
beginning we should have an income of Rs. 5 lakhs a year, and spend that 
much a year. We should plan to have this much annual income from our 
donations, irrespective of the income from fees, or Government grants. Then 
alone we will be able to plan something that we really want. 



A UNIVERSITY FOR GUJARAT : ITS REQUIREMENTS 


K. M. MUNSHI 

There is a general feeling that Gujarat should have a University. What 
sort of a University should it be and how has it to be brought into existence 
are some of the questions to be considered. A University is a shrine of 
higher learning, not a mere federation of Colleges. A modern University 
should be principally a teaching University, though incidentally it may have 
an external side. A University of Gujarat 'must have specialised institutions 
of higher learning where education is imparted directly by the University au- 
thorities. 

This presupposes a University town where there are several Faculties, a 
large number of post-graduate teachers, and a very large number of students 
living and studying in the midst of aii intensive atmosphere athrob with the 
pursuit of learning. By the very nature of existing conditions, Ahmedabad 
is cut out for the seat of a University of Gujarat. It is the largest town in 
Gujarat. It has wealth and tradition. 

As a first step, therefore, efforts must be concentrated on making Ahmeda- 
bad a University town. 

Of course, if our wishes could be translated into immediate action the 
legislature can pass an Act and forthwith all the Colleges in Gujarat can 
become its affiliated institutions. But there is no legislature. There is no 
near prospect of a University Bill of this kind. There are few chances of the 
Colleges in Indian Stated being ready to join the new University, unless this 
University can attract their loyalty by something more solid than their senti- 
mental loyalty to Gujarat consciousness. 

A University of Gujarat, therefore, is possible when Ahmedabad comes 
to be accepted by Gujarat as the educational capital of the Gujarati speaking 
people. First and foremost, therefore, Ahmedabad should have more than 
its present number of Colleges and many more post-jgraduate teachers than it 
possesses. The Gujarat Vernacular Society should blossom forth as a full- 
fledged post-graduate school of linguistics, History, and Ancient Indian Cul- 
ture. Its one Science College needs to be implemented by technical Colleges ; 
its Commerce College by a post-graduate department of Economics. Gujarat 
must develop centres of specialised learning. 

A modern University to be a real one must specialise in one or other branch 
of advanced learning. The Bombay University has a place of honour in the 
world of learning only because of its School of Economics and Sociology and 
its College of Technology. To the building up of such specialised institutions 
should we, therefore, concentrate. 
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Gujarat has a goodly number of Colleges for a fair-sized University. 
Surat can easily have an additional College. As a centre it will grow stronger 
with years. In Baroda, a Medical College and an Engineering College may 
not be long in coming. At Anand, the Institute of Agriculture, with its exist- 
ing post-graduate departments can, with comparatively little effort, be enlarged 
into an Agricultural College. At Patan, there is a College of Ayurveda ; 
in Jamnagar, a Medical College in the making. An additional College in 
Bhavnagar is not a distant possibility. 

The imtnediate need is, therefore, to strengthen Ahmedabad as a centre of 
higher learning. And to begin with existing foundation, efforts should Ire 
made to equip the Gujarat Vernacular Society’s post-graduate departm.ents 
with Chairs, scholarship funds and hostel. 

Baroda has immense scope for advancement. And if His Highness 
Pratapsingrao has inherited his grand-father’s love of higher education, Baroda 
in a short time may be easily equipped with two or three first class institu- 
tions. 

What is needed is to stimulate in Gujarat a keen desire to develop higher 
studies, and to begin the process of building on solid foundations so that a 
University may come not merely by a legislation secured by sentiment, but 
as a matter of inevitable and speedy natural growth. 



A UNIVERSITY FOR GUJARAT 


A university represents the pinnacle of learning and culture of a nation, 
a country or a region.! The ancient land known at present as Greater Gujarat 
including as it does Kathiawar, Cutch and Gujarat proper, had its own culture 
long before the universities of the West were established. Saurashtra, Dwara- 
vati or Kushasthali, Girinagar, Anupanagar, Anartanagar and the sacred 
places on the Narmada at Bhrigukachha and Chandratirtha and the centre of 
learning created at Anahilwad Patan under Hemachandra — are all names to 
conjure with in the cultural history of this ancient land. But no deep his- 
torical retrospect is necessary on the present occasion to prove that Gujarat 
is ripe for a University of its own, provided funds are available to pay for 
its initial cost and also for its maintenance. 


Gujarat with a population of over one crore of people, with a geographical 
area of 63,232 sq. miles, with history and traditions of its own, and with indus- 
trial prosperity and, greater future; before it, cannot be long denied the pri- 
vilege of a separate University for its! cultural development. On 31st March 
1942, there were already 11 colleges and 6710 college students in the five 
districts of Gujarat and the adjoining states. If Maharashtra, with 10 dis- 
tricts and adjoining states covering an area of 59,424 sq. miles, with 13 colleges 
located within that area and with 6945 college students, can claim to have a 
separate University, the demand for a University for Gujarat can hardly 
be resisted. But, it is desirable that the ship of this scheme should not be 
wrecked on the rock of finance, even after it has weathered the storms 
of academic debates as to whether the University should be residential uni- 
tary or federal or a combination of one or more ideas. The object of this 
note is to examine the financial problems of the new university with reference 
to its needs and to suggest a method of solving the same. 


* Marsch — American Universities and Colleges ^940, p. 117, 
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The question is therefore clear that the new university iruist be. state controlled 
and supported. The scheme of a separate University for Baroda could not 
be pushed ahead for various reasons, amonp: which one is that a single State 
cannot support it without the active co-operation of British India from whom 
both recognition and control are essential. The University should there- 
fore be located in British India and Ahmedabad iss a central and convenient 
place from many points of view, which need not be: enumerated here, though 
two important financial factors may be mentioned. First is the fabulous wealth 
amassed not only by the business magnates but also the satellites connected 
with the textile industry of Ahmedabad, which has now secured almost the 
first place in the world. Even though the purse strings are held tighter by 
the present generation of the Ahmedabadi magnates, than even by the Aber- 
donian Scotch, there are more chances of getting money from the profits of the 
Ahmedabad textile industry than elsewhere. Secondly, a prosperous Munici- 
pality may be expected to provide funds and land and other facilities in the 
matter of maintenance of a Municipal Hospital and Medical College, a Central 
Public Health Laboratory which can be a centre of research, and a Museum 
and Public Garden which can encourage archseology, painting, sculpture, music 
and fine arts, botany, horticulture, gardening etc. 

The financial plans of the new university must be broad-based and care- 
fully considered in advance. Before the smoke and din of more factories 
spoil the atmosphere of the unbuilt area, sufficiently large blocks of land must 
be set apart frorri now for the campus of the future university. Government 
may not find it as easy to give large cash grants to the university as the grant 
of free land, and the university association should from now consider the ques- 
tion of acquisition of a suitable site for land and apply for it at an early date. 
Perhaps the land already acquired by the Ahmedabad Education Society will 
provide the nucleus of a larger university campus not unlike that of the Benares 
Hindu University. 

The Maharashtra University Committee in para 200 of their report places 
the requirement at Rs. 50,000 for building University office, Rs. 2 lakhs for 
Central lecture rooms, and Rs. 2-5 lakhs for the University Library Building. 
This initial non-recurring grant of Rs. 5 lakhs appears to be too conservative 
and appears to err on the low side, when it is rememberedi that when the 
new Andhra and Annamalai Universities were established the Madras Govern- 
ment gave them each an initial grant of Rs. 25 lakhs. The Maharashtra Uni- 
versity may be able to manage with an initial grant of only Rs. 5 lakhs, because 
the existing large number of local colleges in Poona will provide an adequate 
number of University teachers without heavy extra cost. But the initial 
equipment of a University Centre at Ahmedabad must provide for entirely 
new buildings and staff in view of the limited number of colleges at Ahmeda- 
bad. On this basis, the assurance of an initial grant of Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 
lakhs in addition to the land, and in addition to the cost of additional colleges 
like Engineering, Medical and Technology, will be necessary to secure ade- 
quate beginnings for a University of Gujarat. 
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The estimate of recurring income and expenditure of the new University 
for Maharashtra is based on the assumption that the rareipts of Rs. 2,25,000 
from examination fees will be just enough to meet the expenditure on exami- 
nations and office establishment, the whole of the additional expenditure on 
University Professors and Readers, the University Library and University 
Laboratory staff and 'maintenance will have to be met from an additional 
recurring grant of Rs. 2,50,000 per annum from Government. These estimates 
are described by the Committee as unduly low and they are certainly yeiy 
modest as compared with those put forth by the Setalvad Committee. The 
details given in para 210 of the report do not envisage a constructive or for- 
ward policy of education planning anything beyond what is already being 
attempted by the Bombay University. There seems to be no proposal to 
open up, or give full scope to, subjects like Psychology, Anthropology, Geology 
which appear in a truncated form in some of Arts degree courses nor is there 
any attempt to provide for the essential medical and, public health needs of 
the province of Maharashtra by more colleges for teaching these subjects. 
These omissions should not handicap the future progress of the province of 
Gujarat and no scheme for the University of Gujarat should overlook these 
essential requirements. Even though it might he possible to create a Univer- 
sity without the departmarts of Engineering or Medicine or Agriculture or 
modem subjects like Technology, Anthropology or Psychology or Geology or 
Mining or Metallurgy, but it will be only an inane and sterile edition of 
the existing University and will be neither worth spending money, time and 
trouble. If no wider vision beyond copying the existing University is to govern 
these deliberations, it is preferable to bury the proposal and to continue the 
existing arrangements with a few tinkerings here and there. 

Thus it should be abundantly clear that the new University should not 
be merely a duplicate organisation — so to say — ^to take over the existing 11 
colleges and 6710 students and to take over the educational jurisdiction over 
the area of 63000 sq. miles consisting of five British districts of Gujarat and 
the adjoining states. We should not indefinitely postpone idea of expansion of 
the existing educational facilities to suit the cultural and economic needs of the 
province. Gujarat with its population, so widely and deeply absorbed in 
industrial and commercial pursuits, with its agriculture entirely dependent on 
the vagaries of an uncertain monsoon and unsupported by adequate facilities 
for irrigation either by canals or wells, has its own problems to be studied 
separately and intensively when its University life expands. For this purpose, 
the new University should have fully developed departments for Agriculture, 
with itsi various branches practical as well as theoretical. The Institute of 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Anand will form a valauble 
centre for both education and research. It needs another endowment of Rs. 15 
lakhs for a fully equipped agricultural college. Similar institutions for Engi- 
neering, Technology and Medical studies will be necessary. The Kala Bhavan, 
the Institute of Science and the Dufferin Hospital at Baroda— all are capable 
of being developed into full-fledged institutions and thus supporting the Uni- 
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versity life. Similarly the B. J. Medical School, Vadilal Sarabhai Hospital 
and other dispensaries in the City of Ahmedabad arc all capable of being 
developed into a Medical College which may be financed by the Municipality 
like the Seth G. S. Medical College at Bombay which, it may be recollected, 
was established witii a munificent donation of Rs. 35 lakhs given by the 
Trustees of the late Seth Gordhandas Sundardas. The R. C. Technical Insti- 
tute of Ahmedabad, which is in a moribund condition and barely fulfils its 
ordinary functions of an elementary technical school, needs to be replaced by 
a Technological Institute to meet the requirements of the Textile Industry on 
a scale which could compare with Technological Institute in Bombay if not 
with those at Manchester or M’assachusets. 

The mineral wealth of Gujarat, requires independent investigation under 
an independent school of geology, mining and metallurgy ; while the racial 
problems of the variety of people inhabiting the province of Gujarat demands 
specially well-equipped laboratories of Anthropology and Psychology ; further, 
problems of human genetics and nutrition and dietetics all require expensive 
equipment and elaborate staff for which provision should be made in the new 
University. Archaeology and Prehistory are among subjects wholly neglected 
in Bombay University and cannot be ignored any longer. Similarly important 
subjects like Home Economics which have been accepted as important subjects 
in American* Universities for the last fifty or sixty years, and which have 
been recognised not merely for diplomas but Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees, should be given an increasing imix)rtance in our new University, even 
if the older ones have no time or energy left for such essential improvements. 

It is unfortunate that our universities work without a plan, without any 
foresight about the educational requirements of the Society, seldom taking the 
part of leadership in guiding a well-planned policy in the field of higher edu- 
cation. There is no plan, in turning out hundreds of graduates in arts, sciences, 
medicine or engineering and though a steady aim in efficiency may be kept 
in view, there is no control or guidance as to the numbers produced and their 
utility to the Society. No attempt is made to prevent wastage in education 
and money of parents is being wasted on students who should never be in a 
college. No attempt is made to imiprove the methods of examination and 
no enoDUragemeat is given to educational or psychological research with the 
object of weeding out the unfit from overcrowding the educational institutions. 
Psychological laboratory tests should at every stage find out the unfit and 
should divert to technical or technological subjects those who are unfit 
for scientific literary or legal studies. The University should be run not as 
a department for maintaining its prestige and powers but as a well regulated 
institution with a definite plan and responsibility for the educational progress 
of the whole country within its jurisdiction in the spheres entrusted to it. 
Unless such a high ideal is always kept before the new University, it is not 
worth striving for. 

In addition to these functions of planning* for educational progress of the 
area within its jurisdiction, the new University should provide a living 
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centre of research, also in subjects which cannot or do not form the part of 
ordinary teaching curricula. It is true that in most countries researdi carried 
out by the universities is of great variety, volume and utility but here when 
new Regional Universities are inaugurated they will have to shoulder the special 
responsibility of providing for research on subjects which have been hitherto 
neglected or kept in the background in the absence of local interest. The 
research work carried out by the Gujarat Research Society, the R^earch De- 
partment of the Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Gujarat Natural History 
Society and the Gujarati Section of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, all will have 
to be fostered, developed and encouraged by the new University. 

The finances of a University depend upon three main factors, the exami- 
nation fees, income from endowments etc. and Government grant. A short 
examination may be made here of the financial help that may be expected from 
the Government of Bombay for expansion of University life both in Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat. The statutory grant payable by the Government of 
Bombay under the Act is about Rs. 1,50,000 and there are few occasions when 
this amount is exceeded by additional grants for specific purposes. It is well 
known that in this respect the province of Bombay has been accustomed to 
be largely dependent upon private resources where available and wliere such 
money has not been available, the progress of the University is definitely re- 
tarded. The large ecpenditure on Technological Department was possible 
only on the basis of private munificence which has not yet ceasedi to attract 
the flow of donations, the latest one being that by Sir Homi Mehta for over 
7 lakhs. 

The comparative figures of revenue and expenditure on grants* to the 
Universities for various provinces for the year 1940-41 are shown below in 
lakhs of rupees. 



Total Ordinary 

Total 

Expenditure on 

Grants to 


Revenue 

pendittire on 

University 

University 



Education 

Education 


Central Goverament 

39,49 

26-6 

IITO 

9*25 

Government of Madras 

‘ 1807 

278*6 

28*0 

6*6 

Government of Bombay 

1448 

192-8 

18*2 

1*5 

Government of Bengal 

1354 

171*2 

28*8 

11*7 

Government of U. P. 

1465 

215*4 

28*9 

16 8 

Government of the Punjab 1380 

161*3 

18*69 

3*0 


These figures show that the Government of Bombay gives the smallest 
grant to the University and that it may be approached with propriety and 
justification for an increase in the grant. Whether this grant takes the form 
of an addition to be made to the existing University or that of fresh grants 
to tlie proposed Universities of Maharashtra and Gujarat, an inp rpf is f should 
not be considered beyond the resources of the Government of Bombay. On 

* These figures are taken from the G)mbined Finance and Revenue Accounts of 
the Central and Provincial Governments in India for the year 1940-41. 
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Ulc Other hand, the practice and precedents creatt'd by the business magnates 
of Bombay, who have libei'ally contributed to the educational needs only of 
the City but the province of Bombay and would justify an attitude of mind 
that private munificence should contribute liberally towards the expanding 
educational needs of the province of Gujarat. The existence of important 
states e.g. Baroda, Bhavnagar and Junagadh, each of whom maintains an arts 
college, and several other States in the area, should be able to make a substan- 
tial contribution to the initial foundation of the new University and for the 
recurring expenditure. For creating a spirit of sympathy from these quarters, 
a sane and wise policy of collaboration and co-ordination both in the stages of 
deliberation and executions is necessary, and for this purpose no hasty resolu- 
tions or closed committees should be permitted to create an impression of dic- 
tatorial isolation. 

For creating an atmosphere of nationwide importance for the successful 
building up of a wise constitution of a University worthy of the great name and 
traditions of Gujarat, the following suggestions are made 

1. A Gujarat University Association should be formed as a Society to be 
registered and incorporated for the puriwse of seeing that all the work preli- 
minary to the formation of a Gujarat University is carried out on proper lines 
after proper deliberations. 

2. This Association should consist of representatives from each adminis- 
trative units of British Districts and also from the important Indian States 
in Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar and the representatives of trade, agriculture 
and industry throughout the province to take part in the deliberations and in 
building up initial funds to the extent of at least Rs. 50 lakhs for the new 
University. 

3. This Association should crystallise public opinion on the' following 
points : — 

{a) Whether the University should be a copy either of the Bombay 
University or the Gujarat Vidyapith, and to what extent the teaching and 
examinations should be conducted through other languages other than English 
e.g. Gujarati, Hindi, Urdu and Marathi. 

{b) What new institutions like Engineering College, Medical College, 
Agricultural Colleges and Schools, Technical Schools and Technological Insti- 
tute should be organised ; the question of the location of new institutions in 
various parts of Gujarat should be the part of a definite planning. 

(c) What new subjects should be taught in this University e.g. Techno- 
logy, I^ychology, Geology, Anthropology, Home Economics, Domestic Science, 
Human Nutrition and Dietetics. 

(d) What special cultural subjects should find place, e.g. Dancing, 
Music, Painting, Sculpture, Art either by means of diploma or degree courses. 

4. Besides the requirements of an ordinary examining and teaching and 
University, the Association should arrange for a planning of education with 
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definite targets in each field e.g. the number of colleges and facilities for 
degree courses for each college should be fixed with reference to the possibilities 
of employment for each category of the University to produce B. Com., B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Ag., B.E., B.T. required for the number of clerks lower types, higher 
types, officers, engineers, professors, teachers, lawyers, doctors, nurses, research 
scholars in each subject. It is only after well planned proposals for the total 
educational requirements of the province that the suggestions should be made 
for establishment of new institutions or colleges for various subjects. 

5. The necessity of an All Gujarat University Association arises from 
the fact that the problems of whole Gujarat cannot be considered only by 
the authorities of either one or of five British Districts and the Agency ad- 
ministered without the co-operation of States situated in the area. 

Lalit Kunj, 1 q shah 

Khar, 10th February 1944 ^ 





MEDICAL EDUCATION 


DR. B. B. YODH 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 
Introduction : 

The problem of supplying medical aid to the whole of the population in 
n la IS immense. And; yet, if it is going to be solved with beneHt to the 
public. It must be tackled on the right lines. 

The object of medical education is to provide the public with medical 
men who are well imbued with the spirit of service, with the requisite know- 
e ge which will enable them to search for causes of disease and to work out 
methods of prevention and treatment. It is true that the public is mainly 
conterned with the restoration to health when ill ; but this object is not achiev- 
ed by the study and application of methods of treatment without at the same 
tirne having a good teckground of the knowledge of the mechanism of the 
ody m health and disease, and of the knowledge of hereditary and environ- 
mental factors as they affect the body. 

The obje^ mentioned can only be achieved if the student approaches the 
sublet with the mind of the seeker and not merely with the mind that stores 
certain facts and ready made theories with a view to applying them in the 
narrow sense to diseased conditions. Such a technical application of remedies 
conditions is only a fraction of the major study of health ard 
a proper understanding of the nature and life history 

_ If it is accepted, therefore, that the object of medical education is to 
Sdi ^ to enquire into the processes of life first and disease next and if 
medical prartice k to be something more than hit and misapplication of well 
toown remedi^ in known diseases, it will be necessary 

Iwelf W?^ a knowledge and who have made 

a well based study of the natural sciences. 

Re^t phenomenal progress in various directions in medicine has been 

of tte knowledge of the basic sciences of physics, chemistry, biology and even 
mathematics to the structure and functions of the humanSdy a^ofa m^ 

mSTmiSn? T- of %!■ academic and 

^Qualifications applying ttar minds for long periods of time on specific 
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The training of the medical student, therefore, must be a matter of real 
concern to the public. If they do not think for themselves and make up their 
minds once for all as to what kind of medical education they want their 
children to have and do not insist on the provision of properly equipped and 
properly staffed medical institutions, they will get second rate and barren 
medical service. Let us consider what kind of medical service We have at 
present. 


Medical Service as it exists—'Gr'aduates : 

First, we have a small number of medical graduate qualified to practise 
the profession after a study embracing a period of over 6 years after matri- 
culation.- &me of these have spent a few years more and acquired special 
knowledge in certain branches of medicine. 

This number, for want of a better method of distribution, for want of 
better amenities of life in rural areas, have mostly settled in the large towns. 
These, as a rule, have served the public well, although, because of their better 
training, greater number of years of study, great expenditure (often borrowed 
money ) make them necessarily a costly profession for the average low 
income public. 

It must be remembered that besides possessing a good general 
they have studied at first hand the structure and the functions of the 
in health— they have studied the properties and the action oh the body of 
drugs, they have studied the diseased person in hospitals for about 3 years 
or over. 


For good students, this would mean training in methods of observation, 
in application of the facts of basic sciences to the human body, two of the 
important requirements for the development of minds that would be looking 
out for causes of disease and their prevention. 

Licentiates : 


Second, a class of medical practitioners who have grown from what thi 
Governments in India originally intended as Hospital Assistants. 

These students were selected from schools from 4th to 6th standards, the> 
were trained in certain Government Medical Schools for 3 years and were then, 
after passing an examination, employed in Government Hospital as hospital 
assistants to work under European and Indian I. M. S. officers. 

Later, matriculation was the minimum standard for admission to these 
schools. 

At present in this Province the College of Physicians and Surgeons looks 
after this training. The minimum standard now is the same as for graduates 
the number of years of training after entrance years instead of 
5i years as for graduates. The schools are admittedly ill-equipped, the staff 
not always well qualified and the number of patients in hospitals attached 
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This class, the licentiates, has no doubt served its purpose in the past as 
a Hospital Assistant class when doctors were too few. But at present, their 
position is anomalous and by common consent of themselves, of the Govern- 
ment and of the College of Physicians and Surgeons are waiting to be abolished 
as a separate class. It should be so for mostly those students, who cannot 
get admission in the medical colleges, go in for the licentiate course. 

The hope that this class of practitioners will go and practise in the rural 
areas has not been fulfilled. 

The standard of medical education in general will improve considerably, 
if this class of practitioners is not manufactured any more. 

This does not mean that some of these men are not good doctors, a good 
few are brilliant but as a class, they, cannot have the necessary background 
for the type of medical practitioner envisaged in the beginning. 

Third, we have a large number of indigenous practitioners. 

Vnidyas, Hakims etc. : 

Their number must be enormous. They practise by virtue of some here- 
ditarily passed on knowledge — mostly of indigenous drugs, recognised com- 
binations prepared in recognised ancient Indian methods. Till recently these 
practitioners had not undergone any systematic study of the subject of medi- 
cine, nor had they knowledge of any of the basic sciences. They treat by 
certain combinations of drugs and certain types of dieting most of the illnesses. 
These illnesses are recognised from certain groups of symptoms, most of them 
ill-defined. The ‘tridosha’ theory of disease is apparently not understood 
by some of the best of these practitioners. That their method of treatment 
fairly often succeeds in relieving the patient is not doubted but that does not 
mean that the disease is understood by them, or that effective steps in pre- 
vention can be undertaken on the basis of such knowledge. 

At present some efforts are being made to train this type of practitioner 
m various parts of India by private or Government agencies. Let us see what 
sort of training these boys and girls are having. They study the indigenous 
system after matriculation as a rule, sometimes before. They may or may 
not have to study a little of physics, chemistry and biology in ill-equipped 
laboratories under ill-paid, incompetent teachers. 

It IS attempted to teach them human anatomy and physiology by recently 
passed out medical graduates or licentiates with the aids of pictures and charts 
specimens. There is no provision for proper dissection of 
Jmw mstitutions. The knowledge of these fundamental 

subjects that they get. is scrappy, ill-digested and useless for future application. 

svstpJ^^L*^ and midwifery according to the so called western 

bates who ^e up this teaching on a part-time honorary basis. The number 
Of patients they are able to study is very small indeed and their knowledge of 
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these two subjects is next to nil when they pass out— a very dattgerous state of 
affairs for the public. 

Medicine they learn according to the indigenous system. In some insti- 
tutions they are taught to diagnose disease according to the western system 
and treat them by the Auyervedic or other indigenous materia medica. At 
other places both diagnosis and treatment are by the so-called indigenous 
systems. 

Again the number of patients they study is very small. Half the teachers 
undertaking this work are medical graduates or licentiates and half vaidyas, . 
hakims etc. They have nothing common in their background of knowledge 
and the result is that their mental equipment regarding the knowledge of the 
principles of medicine is w'holly insufficient for any intelligent and well applied 
practice of medicine. 


Research Department in Colleges : 

Every medical institution in the country should be equipped with a re- 
search department in which the best minds can, with the help of giants from 
the state, or from Ayurved and Unani minded philanthropic citizens, study at 
first hand, 'the indigenous texts, the indigenous pharmacopoeias etc. and in a 
few years it is these studies and these alone which will give us material with 
which we can enrich the courses of medical education on the right lines. To 
muliply Ayurvedic, Unani and other institutions, as is being done at present. 


Study oj indigenous System — Post-graduate : 

In my opinion the study of the indigenous systems of medicine is wholly 
a post-graduate one. To unravel the ‘ Tridosha theory to apply it in prac- 
tice, to understand the various complicated combinations of a score or more 
of drugs in a single preparation, to find out the active ingredients from these, 
to advance this knowledge and it cannot be claimed by any one that any indi- 
genous system is so perfect that no improvement is necessary are not possible 
by tlie class of practitioners that are turned out by these institutions. These 
problems require a far greater mental equipment then possessed by the average 
student. 

Students with a first class knowledge of Sanskrit, with a sound basic edu- 
cation in the elementary sciences, a good knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
and pathology in the modern sense are tire only persons who can study with 
benefit tire indigenous texts. Those with modern knowledge of pharmacology 
can alone unravel the intricacies of the indigenous pharmacopoeias and sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff and after years of study— these men and they 
alone will bring the best, that may be in the indigenous systems of medicine, 
to the forefront. This knowledge can then be incorporated in the courses 
of medical education in India and elsewhere. To branch out at present, to 
divert the attention of the student from facts to fancy, to attempt to teach 
to the raw mind that which is not well understood by the teachers them- 
selves will not advance medical science but will definitely retard it. 
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with no equipment, poor staff and few patients and to cali it encouragement 
to the great indigenous systems of medicine is a mockery, is an insult to the 
intelligence of our forefathers who never claimed that they had a perfect 
system of medicine. True, their descriptions of sPnie diseases are wonderfully 
accurate, their methods of treatment are often highly successful but on that 
no claims of the superiority of tiiese systems over the modern methods of 
medical education can be justified. 

Homeopathy etc. : 

Fourth, we have a large number of practitioners who have no training or 
background whatever who practise homeopathy and other cults. As homeo- 
pathy is the most prominent of these let us consider it. It is a method of 
treatment based entirely on a study of substances or drugs on the healthy 
human body— certain symptoms are produced by these drugs — certain symp- 
toms are produced by diseases. These are compared. Minute doses of the 
drug which has an action similar to the symptoms shown by the patient are 
supposed to have a favourable influence on the disease. The founder of this 
system of treatment was a genius. He has produced books which no one has 
been able to improve on. They are tlie texts of these practitioners. They see 
the patient, find out the symptoms — study their text — ^find out the drug which 
has similar symptoms attributed to it and give a homeopathic dose. Many 
people are cured thereby. There is no doubt about it — if relief of symptoms 
is the only object of medical education, then homeopathy is remarkable foi 
its simplicity and sometimes its effectiveness. But there it ends. 

But all methods of treatment are for post-graduate study and the best 
homeopathic practitioner can only be one who has good fundamental know^- 
ledge of disease and who can apply other forms of treatment as well. To 
r.llow young boys whose minds are not mature to study symptoms of disease 
and methods of treatment straight away is to do more harm than any possible 
good to anybody. 

Others : 

Last, we have vast hordes of people who seem to know all about medicine. 
They will interfere with the proper study and treatment of the patient and will 
give unasked for gratuitous advice which has done untold harm in an untold 
number of cases. 

It is not human nature, as is often supposed, to give advice on matters 
about which one knows nothing, but bad culture. 

Training from childhood to mind one’s own business is the only method 
of wiping out this class of practitioner. 

Conclusion ; 

An an^ysfe of the types of medical practitioners we have amongst us 
brings the inevitable conclusion that the public must formulate their opinion 
now and decide what kind of medical aid they wish to receive. If they want 
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properly qualified pei sons to look after their health they must demand only 
well equipped, well staffed medical colleges all over the country and nothing 
less. 

Cheaper medical education with a lower standard will defeat the pur- 
pose of good medical service, will brand these institutions as inferior, their 
products as inferioi and will lower the prestige and the glory of our ancient 
system of medical education. This was based on many years of concentrated 
study under recognised masters who demanded strict discipline and deep 
study. The ancient method is not available today. 

Three Medical Colleges V, . 

The public of Gujarat and Kathiawar will do well to demand at least 
three medical colleges fully equipped and well staffed in order to provide for 
the maintenance of their health primarily and the treatment of disease 
secondarily. 

This is practical and possible. There are hospital facilities in Baroda, 
Ahmedabad and Bhavnagar. The number of patients available for study is 
large enough. The number of well qualified medical men to undertake the 
teaching is sufficient. The number of millionaires who can provide the money 
is considerable in Ahmedabad. The funds at the disposal of the rulers of the 
various states cannot be said to be meagre. Then why are we not having tlrese 
institutions ? ^ We think it is the want of an insistent public demand, and 
the earlier it is made the better. Money should not be frittered away in start- 
ing indifferent institutions but must be pooled together for starting the best. 

When the Gujarat University comes into being, as it must, three well 
equipped medical colleges in Gujarat and Kathiawar must be the nucleus which 
wiU provide a strong medical faculty to the University. 


A UNIVERSITY EOR GUJARAT AND ll^S POLICY 


By 

Rao Bahadur P. C. DIVANJI 

Introductory Remarks, 

The Editorial Committee of the Gujarat Research Society has rightly de- 
cided to issue a special number of its journal devoted to the proposed estab- 
lishment of a separate university for Gujarat which received a fresh impetus 
since the President of the last Gujarat Sahitya Sammelan put forward a power- 
ful plea for it from the Sammelan’s platform at Baroda in December last. 

Previous History of the Movement, 

It was nearly twenty years ago that H. H, the late Sir Sayajirao Gack- 
wad conceived the idea of establishing such a university with its centre at 
his capital but it did not materalise because the Committee appointed for the 
consideration of the pros and cons of the case did not approve of the idea of 
the university having its headquarters at the capital of an Indian State where 
the absolute monarchical form of rule prevailed. Ahmedabad, the only other 
suitable centre, could then have taken up the lead thus given but did not do 
so most probably because the necessary atmosphere for a cultural centre had 
not till then been created there. Maharashtra had about the same time start- 
ed a move for the establishment of a separate university for itself at Poona 
but it too did not succeed, though for a different handicap. The result of 
these failures was that whereas the other three of the original four universities 
had their original territorial jurisdictions considerably curtailed by the es- 
tablishment of other independent universities within them at Dacca, Patna, 
Nagpur. Rangoon, Waltair, Annamalai, Mysore, Hyderabad (Deccan), La- 
hore, Benares, Agra, Lucknow and Aligarh, the University of Bombay con- 
tinued to exercise jurisdiction over the same wide area which comprised the 
Gujarati, Marathi and Kannada districts of the Bombay Presidency, the 
Sindhi districts and the Gujarati and Marathi states in the Western and Sou- 
thern parts of that presidency. 

Circumstances Justifying its Revival 

It must be said to its credit that inspite of this it did make all possible 
attempts to meet the ever-growing demands made upon it by its numerous 
territorial sub-divisions from time to time, simultaneously with those required 
to be made in order to keep pace with the other premier universities which 
tried to keep up their prestige in competition with their younger sisters by 
assuming the responsibility to make solid contributions to tlie stock 
of the world’s knowledge by providing facilities for post-graduate research 
work and undertaking publications of outstanding merit. Nevertheless it is 
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no use closing one’s eyes to the glaring truth that its attempts in both the 
directions were crippled by the vastness of the territory to whose needs it had 
to minister and by the impossibility at times of keeping a balance between the 
oft-times conflicting but equally strong claims of the groups vieing with one 
another for self-expression through it. And what has been found so difficult 
during the last two decades will be found almost impossible during the two 
ensuing decades which will require energy and means to enable each of the 
various groups to train up its best youth of both sexes to take their proper 
places in the evolution of the new world order in which India must play a 
prominent part and that it can do only by getting into touch with the inter- 
national currents of thought and spheres of activity. Such being the case, the 
only alternative which the groups can resort to is to mobilise all their pos- 
sible resources in the intellectual and material spheres, found their own uni- 
versities with them and commence there to create all possible facilities for 
their youths of both sexes to develop their potentialities to the highest degree 
possible, 

Gujarat's Resources in Money and Mm. 

Now, so far as the linguistic province of Gujarat in its wider sense is con- 
cerned there will indeed be no deartii of the necessary funds because there are 
multi-millionaires amongst the industrialists and merchants residing in Ahmed- 
abad itself, there are several also amongst those Gujaratis, who though now 
residing in Bombay have adhered to the Gujarati culture and have social con- 
nections and immovable properties at one or more of the towns situated in 
that province, and there are in it several Indian States many of which have 
an annual income of from 1 to 5 lacs of rupees, 17 of them have incomes 
varying from Rs. 5 to 25 lacs, 10 of them again are such as have incomes 
exceeding Rs. 25 lacs, three of them whose annual incomes reach the respect- 
able figure of Rs. 1 crore and two more of them such as have or can be 
presumed to have an annual income exceeding Rs .2 crores.’ Even if, as is 
likely, the Baroda state does not contribute to the funds as much as it is cap- 
able of doing or as it would do if Baroda were made the centre of the uni- 
versity it would not be difficult to collect Rs. 50 lacs w'hich would I believe, 
be sufficient for erecting the necessary buildings to start with, adequately 
furnish and equip them and create the nucleus of a permanent fund from 
the interest whereof the deficit, if any, in the current expenses can be made 
good. 

As regards the necessary number of students coming forth to take advan- 
tage of the university, it is enough to draw the readers’ attention to the total 


1. These are the two states of Baroda and Cutch. The annual income of the 
former is declared to be very near Rs. 3 crores while that of the latter, though not 
definitely declared can be presumed to be at least Rs. 2 crores because it has an area, 
and that too a compact one, of 8,249 sq. miles exclusive of the Run, which is a few 
miles more than that of Baroda and is open to the sea on the west and connected with 
it by a gulf on the south and the east, 

i_ 
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of the figures of the populatbn of the Northern Division and of the areas com- 
prised in the Western India States Agency and the Gujarat States Agency. It 
is true tlrat the Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts are included in the 
Northern Division but it is also true that in both of them there is a fairly 
large population of Gujarati Hindus and Parsees. Now according to the 
census of 1941 the above total comes to 116 , 39 , 451 . In the two above districts 
there were in all 9 , 14,838 inhabitants in 1931 . Their number may have increas- 
ed 25 % i.e. by 2 , 28,710 in 1941 . This means that the total number of inhabi- 
tants of the two districts in 1941 was approximately 11 , 43 , 548 . Assuming 
that 6 , 39,451 i.e. nearly 58 % out of them were non-Gujaratis and therefore 
deducting them from the above total, we arrive at the workable hypothesis 
that the population of Gujarat including the Indian States must be not less thgn 
that of 110 , 00,000 souls. Surely a population of a crore and ten lacs of human 
beings cannot be deemed to be too small to be able to supply a continuous flow 
of a sufficient number of students, say 10,000 a year, for keeping a university 
going at full strength. Apart from this hypothesis there is a positive assurance 
furnished by the facts that even at present there are in full working order arts, 
science, law, commerce and teachers’ colleges at Ahmedabad, Surat, Bhav- 
nagar, .Tunagadh and Rajkot and that it is no easy task to get admission into 
some of the well-managed ones among them. I leave out of account the colleges 
at Baroda for the time being. Even if Baroda starts its own university, the 
students of Kathiawad, Cutch and the British Districts of North Gujarat 
would, certainly, and those of the British Districts in South Gujarat would, 
in most cases, prefer to join the larger institution in British India than the 
smaller one in an Indian state. There would not therefore be a dearth of 
studoits and so there need be no apprehension as to the venture being unsuc- 
cessful if it is cautiously started with the limited aim of being primarily an 
exainining body as to the faculties of arts, science, law, commerce and tparLing 
When any of the Educational Societies and States in the area start medical 
and engineering colleges, the university may affiliate them to itself. 

Policy to be pursued for success in the Venture. 

It must, however, be remembered that a mere examining university com- 
mands no respect in the learned circles in these days. Bombay, as it is now, 
IS far behind several other provinces in the matter of all the other kinds of 
researA except the literary and historical and that kind of research too is 
done in this province with little help from the university in that province. 
Amon^t the oriental research scholars again, there are very few Gujaratis. 
If the proposed university is intended to take its proper place amongst the 
universities of India and in the All-India' Conferences and Congresses where 
the research scholars of India meet together annually or biennially try exchange 
views, compare note and frame schemes for the advancement of knowledge, 
it must create facilities for the scholars of Gujarat to carry on researches in 
the subjects which they may have mastered. Ahmedabad has already made 
3 beginning in that direction by starting a literary research department ip 
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the premises of the Gujarat Vernacular Society/ The proposed university 
would be well advised to get it affiliated to itself and strengthen its staff which 
is now weak. In this connection it should take note of the fact that profi- 
ciency in English, which is the language of international research, must be a 
sine qua non of the employment of every person on its staff. In course of 
time, facilities for research in other subjects also should be provided there. 

The promoters of the movement should also bear in mind that inspite of 
the activities of the Muslim League during the last 7-8 years the Musalmans 
of Gujarat still retain their love for the Gujarati language. Tliis does not how- 
ever mean that they have no sympathy for the League movement that is 
gaining strength day by day. There is therefore no knowing when and how 
some Muslims would feel offended, stir up communal jealousy and create 
trouble. In order therefore that their sympathy and co-operation in the uni- 
versity movement may be availed of in order to add strength to it, the uni- 
versity should, while adopting Gujarati as the medium of instruction provide 
facilities for the study of Urdu as well as Hindi as a second language and 
should make it a point not to ‘permit any communal movement to be started 
by the Hindus in the name of the University, or any other act to be done 
theie which would create suspicion in the minds of the Muslims. Another 
reason why the same liberal policy! should be adopted is that in that case 
substantial contributions to the funds of the university can be secured from 
the Muslim ruling princes of Junagadh, Palanpur and other States and 
Musalman students can be persuaded to join the university in sufficient num- 
bers and to look upon it as theit^ Alma mater. This does not yet seem im- 
possible in view of thfe fact that at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Surat, Rander and 
other places there are associations of Musalman writers who make their com- 
positions and edit journals in Gujarati. Its possibility would be increased 
enormously if the Translation Department of the University, which must be 
set up, translates selections from the Vedas into Urdu and these from the 
Koran into Hindi for comparative study. 

Lastly, I wish to add a plea on behalf of the backward including the so- 
called depressed classes. Although I take strong objection to the charge that 
the Brahmans are responsible for their present backwardness, I believe that 
it is due to them in the modern age and necessary for the realisation of our 
ideal of brotherhood of man to enable thetn to raise their own status in our 
eyes and enable us to raise that of the nation as a whole in the eyes of the 
Other nations of the civilised world by providing for special concessions and 
awards for them in the constitution. We cannot justify in us what w^e 
condemn in others. Even our self-interest as a nation requires revision of our 
ethical and religious code. Leaders of Hindu society have done that from 
time to time according to the requirements of the age and there is no reason 
why we should not exercise such a right in this age when we come in such 
close contact with other civilised non-Hindu races as our forefathers who 
composed the codes had no occasion to do/ ^ 
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By 

K. S. VAKIL 


Since the passing of the resolution in favour of a Gujarat University bv 
last, the Gujarat University idea has become the common subject of mm 
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It requires also to be considered whether in all the university courses and 
curricula English should or should not continue to remain as a compulsory 
subject of study. English is fast becoming a world language — a language of 
communication with most of the countries of the world with which this country 
deals in various matters of trade and industry, and it is therefore in our own 
interest that it should continue to be taught and studied as heretofore. 

Another point that requires serious consideration is whether we are to 
remain satisfied with the present primary and secondary school basis of Uni- 
versityj Education and adopt it as the proper grounding for the proposed uni- 
versity. If it is retained as the basis of the new university for Gujarat which 
all Gujaratis have beer? fondly yearning for, then a seal will be automatically 
set on all reform in the higher education of our youth for which we have been 
clamouring for years past ; for the sort of higher education given at present 
fits its recipients for nothing better than for mere clerical and intellectual (not 
necessarily intelligent) work of some kind. It enables them to acquire book- 
learning, not assimilated knowledge fitting them for independent life of use- 
fulness to themselves and to the community at large. 

Lastly, it requires to be considered whether the proposed university is to 
be examination-ridden like the present-day Indian Universities or whether it 
is to be freed from this great evil attending university studies and eating the 
vitals of the young men and women prosecuting them. If universities in the 
U.S.A., Germany and Japan can do without multiplicity of examinations and 
can devise a simpler and more direct system of testing students’ attainments, 
why cannot ours ? To-day, as the Calcutta University Commission w'ell ob- 
served, examinations have grown into a vast machine of which its operator 
has ceased to be its master and has become merely its servant. 


UNIVERSITIES IN GUJARAT 

By 

A. K. TRIVEDI 

The above heading will startle many. And yet when one thinks of the 
subject of separate Universities one cannot but bring before his imagination 
all possible separate units of higher education. When separation once begins, 
the current cannot but break up into several directions in which it would 
inundate the vast fields which the main stream covered. Separation has been 
an accomplished fact in other provinces in India, and now we have in India, 
the sight of separate Universities at Allahabad, Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, 
Agra. We have separate Universities emanating from the direction of Cal- 
cutta and Madras Universities too. No wonder time will come when the 
University of Bombay will break up into a number of other Universities, pos- 
sibly at Ahmedabad, Surat, Baroda, Rajkot, so far as Gujarat is concerned, 
and several other units independent of each other so far as Maha- 
rashtra and Karnatak are concerned, and Bombay itself might still con- 
tinue as an, affiliating University. Today this might seem like a wild Utopia, 
but I visualise through my imagination the year 1959 A.D.--15 years ahead, 
wherein a Gujarat with Universities at least at Baroda and Ahmedabad will 
be accomplished facts. By nature man is conservative, and corporate bodies 
and governments are even more conservative tlian individuals. But it is 
equally true that you cannot stop the cunent of the stream. In Bombay, the 
disintegration has not yet commenced, but once it does commence, it will result 
not only in three Universities on three main linguistic bases, but many more. 
In all probability these new Universities will be residential Universities centred 
round chief educational centres with adequate educational facilities. 

It is not at aU necessary to argue out a case for a need of separation. 
This has been accepted for over quarter of a century. Since 1916, Baroda 
tome conscious of the same, and it had, after that, several commissions for 
the consideration of a separate University for Baroda, and but for the fact 
that His late Highness Sir Sayajirao did not wish to establish a Baroda Uni- 
versity which would merely be a replica of the Bombay University, a Baroda 
Umversity would have been separately functioning at this time. Since 1924 

Guifr^r ^“"^^rsities has been in the air in Maharashtra and 

Gujarat too. The Bombay Legislative Council had a resolution moved in 1937 
tot steps touid be taken to establish “additional Universities in the Presi- 
dency ^d the House was informed that Government “had no objection in 
principle to the establishment of Regional Universities, provided the necessary 
^f^ards and conditions were present.” And quite recently the Maharashtra 

toversi^ ^nr^ttee appointed in 1942 also favoured the idea of a seplS 
Umversity for Maharashtra. ^parate 
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What fascinates the minds of the conservative educationists in the Bom- 
bay University is the fact that at present we have a rigid uniform control on 
the education of about 30,000 students all preparing for the same standard of 
fitness at the Matriculation Examination, all submitting to the same ideal of 
efficiency aimed at both in teaching and in examination. The same for the 
students preparing for the different degree examinations. But look at the dis - 
satisfaction connected with this. Do the boys assimilate their knowledge? 
Do they study through a natural medium of study, a medium which is psy- 
chologically adapted to their minds ? Is there any the least effort po.ssibIe at 
character formation ? Has the University of Bombay ever been able to keep 
pace with practical needs at its different centres ? Has it progressed pari 
passu with the progress of the times? It must be admitted that due to the 
labyrinth of innumerable rules and regulations, and of bodies and sub-bodies 
through which any change must necessarily pass, Bombay University has not 
been able to satisfy even widely felt and accepted demands for desirable 
changes. The remedy to this can only be the establisliment of separate Uni- 
versities, which just because they will be smaller units will achieve progress 
in an easier way. 

And when one thinks of separate Universities he is faced with various 
problems, financial, constitutional, and academic. Even in the list of aca- 
demic problems, one is faced with numerous questions, the questions of tlie 
faculties to be started, of the centres and their range and control, of the status 
and the hierarchy of Professors, Readers, Lecturers and the chairs to be start- 
ed, and so on. But here I would like to limit myself to my views about the 
medium of instruction. 

I categorically lay down that for the separate Universities which may 
come into being, the medium of instruction must be the mother tongue of the 
majority of population in the centre for which any particular separate Uni- 
versity is to be established. Thus, if Ahmedabad is to have a separate Uni- 
versity Gujarati must be the only medium of instraction there for all subjects 
to be taught in its schools and colleges. So, if Poona is to have a separate 
Univemity, Marathi must be its medium of instraction and the only one in 
the schools and colleges there and so on. Naturally at these centres, there 
will be numbers of students whose mother tongue will be other than that of 
the majority of the population ; but yet the medium of instraction must be 
the same for all. The minority must get assimilated with the majority and 
each separate University must aim at evolving through an identical medium 
a liomogeneous cultural outlook, providing for the interests of the minority 
in the form of optional additional studies. Just as when today English is 
the medium of instraction all submit to it in a uniform way and derive more 
or less uniform outlooks on life and literature, so it should be the samp thing 
with Gujarati, Marathi, Kannada. It will happen that in the Gujarat group 
there will be several who will prefer Marathi or Urdu as their medium of 
instraction, but for educational purposes, they must be made to submit to 
one identical medium as they submit to English today in the Bombay Univer- 
5 
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sity and its colleges. In Rome, be a Roman first. One must learn the langu- 
age of the province where he resides thoroughly and he must be a part of the 
cultural unit wherein a homogeneous academic atmosphere is to be an ideal, 

It is urged that Indian languages have not yet developed to the stage of 
efficiency which is required to carry on higher tlfinking in scientific subjects. 
This is partly true, but it can be remedied. And who is responsible for it ? 
Ever since the Universities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras began to func- 
tion, they created a vicious circle in this connection. These Universities foster- 
ed intellectual slavery. The Modem Indian languages are poor in capacity 
and therefore they) cannot be encouraged, but then they remain poor in self- 
development just because they are not encouraged. ' 

The trend of events in the recent past at the Bombay University will 
show that the option to answer questions in a modem Indian language has 
been well received by the candidates. In the Matriculation examination of 
1943, out of the total of 15,767 candidates who appeared in Sanskrit, 8010 
answered in Marathi, 5662 in Gujerati, 1358 in Kannada. Similarly, out of 
26,253 candidates who appeared in History, 10,301 answered in Marathi, 
7520 in Gujarati, 1656 in Kannada. In Geography it was the same as in 
Histoiy. Even in Physics and Chemistry, out of 18,991 candidates, 2820 
answered in Marathi, 4,197 in Gujarati, 154 in Kannada. But in the subject 
of Mathematics there was yet a poor show that out of about 25,000 candidates 
only about three to four hundred answered in Marathi, about fifty in Gujarati 
and atout half a dozen in Kannada. Though in Mathematics the habit to 
think in ones mother tongue has not yet been created and developed, yet 
sooner or later it will have to be done if independent thinking of a funda- 
mental character is to be made in India. It is sheer intellectual cruelty to 
force young minds to. think in a foreign language. The tendency to use one’s 
mother tonpe more and more has already begun in other subjects and it must 
be pushed into Mathematics as well. We had abstruse mathematical books 
in Sanskrit and it is meaningless to state that the necessary mathematical 
terminology cannot be found. One has simply to think of the efficacy of the 
Sansknt language. Even in a literary subject like there will be 

found rn it logical and aesthetical words and analysis for which one would 
have to scratch his head to find other words in the English language. And so, 
in lapcf, 3i%gr, one will easily find a vocabulary so rich 

m details that English will be found too poor by way of contrast. With the 
elp of Sanskrit as the tesis any number of words can be coined in Mathe- 
matics. Science, Economiis, Politics in all the languages mainly derived from 
and de^dent on Sanskrit. And the same may be said of the different sub- 
j^ts which a Umversity may have to handle through a medium the basis of 

What happens at present in almost all 

^w2f ; too much time 

IS wa^, too much energy lost m word-study, and the spirit of the teachina 

barfly ^ ««« caaas. The rasult is that later m ta life all 

m hhe’s sub, eels is !<«, the« is a break in the eontinaity „t tii 
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system, origmal and free thinking is dwarfed, and we experience the sight of 
what I would like to call intellalual seclusion, and higher education,— the 
higher learning of the graduates through English, becomes inerely an Un- 
touchable to their family, their society, their little village or their province,— 
not a covetable achievement at all. 

Buti a case for the retention of English as the medium of instruction may 
be and is tried to be made out by its practical importance to the educated 
classes in their daily lives. As being the dominant language of administration, 
the language of the learned professions and of commerce and industry, high 
^ proficiency in it must be maintained, and it is urged that this will evidently 

suffer if the mother tongue is the medium of instruction. Granted, but the 
loss of this proficiency will be more than made up by the advantages which 
will result through the use of the mother tongue in point of advancement of 
original thinking, of time and energy saved, of psychological facilities in learn- 
ing, of removal of the present inferiority complex in which these languages 
are strongly involved, of the rapid growth of all sorts of literature in all sub- 
jects of knowledge and so on. Ail these advantages will mean much in the 
life of a natim, and to aim at these is to aim at a goal which is in every way 
desirable. 

And after all the tortures of mental processes in the efforts to learn through 
a foreign medium, what is the equipment of most graduates in English? It 
is certainly not ideal, and is often defective, and their very interest in the 
language and its literature is transitory. I have with me numbers of letters 
even from learned friends whose English displays faulty grammar and faulty 
spelling. I have specimens of letters from graduates trained in English Uni- 
versities which show poor knowledge of English. No wonder I myself would 
not feel confident that I will write perfectly correct English. After all English 
is not our language. The wonder is that we have mastered it tolerably well 
in spite of its being a foreign tongue. But this is not a thing to be perpetuated. 
The only correct attitude is to learn or to teach through one’s mother tongue 
upto the highest stage, studying English compulsorily, as a second language. 
* Beyond this latter position, the myth of English should be destroy«i. As a 

' language common all over India it must be studied, but as a medium of 

i instraction, it should have no place in the Universities which are to come into 

being. Where there, is a will there is a way. Nay, it is not even a question 
of will. It is a question of direct need, of intellectual independence, of psy- 
chological adjustments, and of educational progress. The Bombay University 
has simply gazed with a helpless vacant eye on what is happening, may be 
even against the wishes of certain strong forces in it ; I mean that this Univer- 
► sity is now in a helpless condition "in the matter" of the progress of Gujarati, 

Marathi, Kaimada, Urdu and other such languages as medium of examination 
optionally at the Matriculation examination. Has it done anything to ex- 
pedite progress in this direction ? We have in' Baroda a resolute effort com- 
' menced as early as in 1927 when the Baroda Government tried to get a Dic- 

tionary of certain technical words prepared under an able committee. As 
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y as m 1931 the big volume of (1912 foolscap size 

pag^) was got prepared by the State. Gujarati is the official language in it and 
ffie State has done a lot to develop this language in its own way. Has the 
Bombay University ever actively and sympathetically cared for the Modem 
ndian languages ? Can its Budget show any money set apart for the advance- 
ment of these lan^ages or for the preparation of dictionaries of scientific terms 
m them? Has it ttiought fit to start a Department of Modern Indian 
^anguages? What is the result? Its so-called advancement of scholarship 
IS like a secluded idol, worshipped from a distance. One has simply to look 
to the contrasts between the Wilson Philological lectures and the Vassanji 
Madhavji lectures. The former mean reputation and money to the scholars 
^ knowledge among large classes of students 

f 'a *«=t'ires, Bo that even from the point of view 

of ^lal and civic service, separate Universities with the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction are a necessity. 

It is high time Gujarat wakes up and takes active steps towards the forma, 
ion 0 a University m Gujarat with Gujarati as the medium of instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AHMEDABAD— AN 
OUTLINE SCHEME 

By 

C. N. VAKIL, 

UNIVERSITy PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, BOMBAY. 

In the last Annua! Lecture of the Gujarat Vernacular Society which I 
was privileged to deliver on 4th December 1943 at the Premabai Hall, 
Ahmedabad, I emphasised the need for a University in Ahmedabad as one of 
the urgent things to be done to build up and maintain the economic prosperity 
of Gujarat and at the same time to create a unifying cultural force among 
the Gujarati speaking areas which are politically divided' into diverse units. 
The subject was discussed in the Ahmedabad press thereafter and received a 
further impetus at the hands of Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth who as President 
of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad held during Christmas last at Baroda dwelt 
on the same subject Both these addresses were published in the Dectober 
1943 number of the ‘Buddhi Prakash.’ Recently the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society has organised a Gujarat University Mandal to take the initiative in 
respect of the proposed University of Gujarat the need ier which I had brought 
out in my lecture referred to above. 

Though these are encouraging signs, few people still seem to have a clear 
idea as to the type of University that we should have. If funds are to be 
collected now, and this is the most opportune time for doing so, it would be 
wiser? to place before the public and the donors at least an outline of the type 
of University that is contemplated. Though details may be left to experts, 
the newly formed Gujarat University Mandal ^ould be able at an early date 
to adopt the broad principles defining the typt of University that it should 
work for. In order to facilitate discussion and enable an early decision to be 
arrived at, a concrete picture in the form of a tentative outline scheme may 
prove useful. The object of this article is to present such a scheme. It has 
not been possible to elaborate all aspects of the scheme or to explain the reasons 
for each important part of it. The only thing that may be said is that the 
scheme is the result of a life-long study of University requirements in general, 
with active personal experience spread over nearly 25 years of at least one 
important University. I have further kept in view the ideal of an improved 
system of University education suitable for Ahmedabad in particular and 
Gujarat in general, and have assumed that it is a more practical proposition 
to make a start with a teaching residential University at Ahmedabad, instead 
of co-ordinating tlie various existing institutions in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
into one affiliating University. This does not preclude the possibility of the 
existing institutions seeking recognition from the new University of Ahmedabad 
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by fulfilling its conditions in due course. I have also assumed that the time 
is ripe for starting such a University, instead of waiting for the growth of other 
institutions in Ahmedabad. It is better to have the University on a definite 
plan, than new institutions, each of which may have a different outlook, mak- 
ing the task of creating a University more difficult in future. 

_ Type :~The University of Ahmedabad should be a residential teaching 
University. Its institutions, teaching departments, libraries and laboratories 
hostels and staff quarters, playgrounds, offices etc. should preferably be in 
one continuous area. 

Location ^ The University of Ahmedabad may be located either in Ah- 
medabad or in Mme neighbouring rural area where the climate may be more 
suitable and wWch can be developed for the purpose. The object should be 
to create a University town in duel course. 

Faculties :~lt should cater for the teaching and research in cultural as 
well as vocational subjects. Faculties of Arts, Science and Technolo^ Eco- 
nomics and Commerce, Agriculture, Engineering, Medicine, Law etc. should be 

started from the beginning. Other subjects or faculties should be added in 
due course. 

Buimngs ;-Existing institutions of University standard should be merg- 
mto the new University. Their buildings and equipment should be utilised 

t sake of having the University in one place trans- 

fers of buildings may be necessary. Exceptions may have to be made for 

University area e.g. a Medical College 

may be located near a hospital 

Admission :-Admission to the University should be by an Entrance 
pai'^'wri^L ‘=®>^didates may appear directly. They should 

SJt Jof Ti. rrT"; "" Th" examination 

admitw University teaching should be 

y abus should cover the present courses of the First Year Arts and 
ence examinations of the Bombay University with suitable changes. 

scheJf bfwlT’^" ^"5Thing to do with secondary 

Khwls by way of inspection and control. They may be left to adjust theh 

te^mng to mtet the demand of students. The University should however run 
laSt. ” for the Entrance Examination may be 

Medium of Instruction 

of "-odium 

f • , In order to prepare the 

^ charS ^ Translation Department which should 

g th the work of translating into Gujarati books on various sub- 
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jects in co-operation with the staff of the University in different subjects, - 
The University should also see that in making the first appointments to its 
teaching staff, there is in each subject an adequate number of Teachers capable 
of helping in the Translation work. In those subjects, in which this is, not 
possible, it should be a conditibn of appointment that the person should learn 
.Gujarati within a prexribed period. 

(b) While the above would be a matter of time, the instruction in the 
beginning should be in English. The teachers should however see that the 
students who may have been taught through Gujarati in the schools are able 
to follow the instruction given in English. Wherever there are defects, special 
arrangements should be made to remove them with the help of special tutors. 
Command over the English language by the students should be encouraged 
by adequate courses and other methods. 

(c) When in due course, it is possible to introduce the Gujarati medium, 
special provision should be made to continue the study of English in the Uni- 
versity courses as a compulsor^^ additional subject up to the first degree stage. 
This will enable the students to profit by literature in English which may not 
be even then available in Gujarati. 

id) At the same time encouragement should be given to the study of 
Hindustani by all students of the University. General courses in Hindustani 
should be done by all students ; advanced studies in Hindustani by those who 
want to specialise in the same should be encouraged. This activity should 
be started as an integral part of the University from the beginning. 

(e) Special impetus should be provided even during the transition period 
both for Teachers and students to speak and write on their subjects in Guja- 
rati, to hold discussions and give popular discourses in Gujarati. 

(/) Even in the transition period, it should be optional for any one to 
speak in Gujarati or English in the University meeting ; and the proceedings 
may be kept in both the languages during the period. 

( g ) The University should have a Publication Department. This should 
have a Translation Branch and a Research Branch. The Translation Branch 
would publish books in Gujarati in various subjects ; the Research Branch 
would issue publications containing research work done in the University. 
Special efforts should be made to issue the same in Gujarati at the same time ; 
if this is not possible immediately, abridged Gujarati ' versions should at least 
be published- in the beginning. 

Scope of Instmciion and Research 

The teaching in the University should be as under 

(T) Intermediate in Arts or Science 

Basic training in Arts or Science with a few general subjects. 

(2) Bachelor's degree courses : — Two years course ; either a mixed gene- 
ra! course or specialisation in one main subject with an allied subject as a 
subsidiary ; the latter would be the Honours degree course. 
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(3) Master’s degree course : — Two years advanced course ; either in 
any one subject or a combination of two allied subjects. 

(4) Doctor’s degree r—Two years or more of research work in any 
branch. 

(5) Extension Courses: — Facilities for extension courses for those in- 
terested should be provided. 

Special courses suitable to women students should be introduced as options 
in the above courses wherever possible. 

Teaching and Research Departments ^The teaching and research work 
of the University should be done in several departments one for each major 
subject. Minor subjects may be included in those departments to which they 
are allied. Each Department should have a Director, one or more Professors, 
Readers, Lecturers, Tutors or Demonstrators etc. 

The Director of each Department should be a man fully conversant with 
the subject of the Department, preferably one who has worked as a Professor 
in the subject. He should be a man of ripe experience and capable of organis- 
ing the Department, doing the administrative work! and supervising the work 
of the students in the subject. The Director should be in direct touch with 
the students, whom he should meet from time to time and place them under 
tutors for personal guidance. He should see that the tutors do the .work, thus 
assuring the progress of the students. 

The teaching staff of each Department should be recruited mainly on 
research qualifications. Adequate facilities and impetus should be provided 
for each member of the staff to pursue research in some special branch. The 
teaching should be not only by lectures, but by seminars in which free and 
frank discussion of the subject-matter of the lectures should be encouraged. 
Originality should be encouraged by inviting papers for the seminars from 
students. This should be supplemented by tutorial guidance as indicated 
above, each tutor being in charge of a certaiq number of students. The tutor 
will guide reading in detail and exact work from the students. 

Residence of Students :~All students of the University should stay in 
Hostels provided by the University. There should be a separate Hostel for 
lady students. Adequate arrangements should be made to develop corporate 
life among the students. Some of the teachers shouldi be in direct charge of 
the Hostels ; the Director should be responsible for their general supervision. 
The tutorial work may be done at convenient hours in the Hostels. 

Sports and games to develop the physique of students and provide suitable 
recreation should be organised under proper supervision, 

^ A Medical Officer should be housed in the University area and should 
be in charge of the health of students. He should also supervise the sanitation 
of the Hostels. 

Special care should be taken regarding the diet of stud^ts. A Committee 
consisting of a Director as Chairman, the Medical Officer, Wardens in charge 
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of tfie Hostels, aod representatives of students should supervise these arrange- 
ments generally, though the actual conduct of each mess should be left to the 
students themselves. 

The Award of Degrees The award of degrees should depend on two 
considerations, (1) the performance of the candidate at the examination and 
(2) his record of work in the University as reported by the Director. This 
should include besides the work for the examination, extra curricular acti- 
vities, sports and the general behaviour of the candidates. 


Remuneraimt to Staff : — 


(a) Director 

Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Tutor 


Rs. 10CK)-1250 per month 
Rs. 800-1000 per month 
Rs. 500—700 per month 
Rs. 300 — ^5(X) per month 
Rs. 200—300 per month 


m 

I- 

■ 



ib) Provident Fund. 

(c) Free quarters ; some in charge of Hostels ; others in charge of 
sports ; tours etc. 

(d) All members of the staff should be allowed opportunities to do 
specialist consultation work on payment with the previous consent of the 
Vice-Chancellor. Before granting permission, the Vice-Chancellor will consider 
w’'hether the work is likely to help the equipment of the teacher, wdiether it is 
likely to interfere with his normal duties etc. A certain percentage of the 
payment, say 25 per cent, should be deducted and credited to a Poor Students' 
Fund.' 


Administrative Staff 

(1) Vice Chancellor, (salary Rs, 2000-2500 per month). 

(2) Registrar (salary Rs. 1000-1250 per month). 

(3) Deputy Registrar (salary Rs. 800-1000 per month). 
With free quarters in each case. Other staff as required. 


Constitution — The Chancellor. This should be the post of honour in 
the gift of the University. The Senate should elect by a majority of 
thirds some distinguished and eminent i^erson for a period of two years at a 
time. The Chancellor should preside at formal functions and should have 
the power to nominate a certain number of Fellows on the Senate on the 
recommendation of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The Vice-Chancellor should be a full time paid officer appointed for a 
period of three years ; the appointment may be renewed. He should be 
man of high academic qualifications and experience of University work. He 
should be vested with the general control and supervision of the University 
and should act as Chairman of various University bodies. He should be 
appointed by the Chancellor from among a pane! of names to be recommended 
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from among distinguished educationists in any part of the country, preference 
should be given to Directors of the University Dei^artments in selecting the 
names for the panel, if one or more of them are suitable for the post. 

The Senate should consist of the following members 

Ex-officio Members : — 

The Chancellor 
The Vice-Chancellor 

The Vice-Chancellors of, the other Universities in the Bombay Province 

Minister of Education, Government of Bombay 

Director of Public Instruction, Government of Bombay 

Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad 

Collector, Ahmedabad 

District and Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad 

President, Ahmedabad Municipality 

President, Ahmedabad District Local Board 

Surgeon General to the Government of Bombay 

Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad 

Executive Engineer, Government of Bombay 

Executive Engineer, Northern Division 

Director of Industries, Government of Bombay 

Director of Agriculture, Government of Bombay 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Ahmedabad 

Directors of University Departments 

Professors of various subjects in the University. 

Elected Members : — 

(а) Elected by the constituency of University Teachers of the status 

of Professor, Reader and Lecturer 10 

ib) Elected by the constituency of Registered Graduates of other Uni- 
versities resident in Alunedabad District. When the University affiliates insti- 
tutions outside Ahmedabad, this should include such other areas. Graduates 
of 10 years standing who pay an initial fee of Rs. 25 and a recurring fee of 

Rs. 10 per year or a life-fee of Rs. 200 should be eligible to vote 10 

(c) Elected by the constituency of Registered Graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Ahmedabad. Graduate of 5 years standing who pay an initial fee 
of Rs. 10 and a recurring fee of Rs. 5 or a life-fee of Rs. 200 should be eligible 
to vote 10 

id) Commercial and Industrial and Agricultural Bodies in Ahmedabad 
10 

(e) _ Co-opted by Faculties ; such persons to be of high academic quali- 
fications m tiieir respective faculties 10 

Nominated Members : — 

ia) Noixunated by the Chancellor 10 

(б) Notomated by the Government of Bombay 10 
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(c) Nominated by Donors as under : — 

(1) Donors to Permanent Fund or donors of special endowments of 
Rs. 5 lakhs each— right to nominate for life or for 30 years— 2 members. 

(2) Donors to Permanent Fund or donors of special endowments of 
Rs. 3 lakhs each— right to nominate for life or for 30 years— 1 member. 

(3) Governing bodies of existing institutions transferred to the Univer- 
sity — right to nominate members on the above basis or by negotiation in each 
case. 

(4) Donors of Rs. 1 to 3 lakhs to form a group and between them to 
nominate members in the above proportion as in (2). 

Faculties :— Assignment from members of the Senate according to sub- 
jects. Co-optation of members of Faculties for Boards of Studies as laid 
down below. 

Board of Studies :— Each Faculty should assign its members to different 
Boards of Studies. Each men&er may be assigned to one or more Boards 
according to his qualifications. A Board so constituted may recommend the 
co-optation of one or more members for special subjects or branches thereof. 
The Board should in such a case recommend a panel of names, from which 
the Faculty may decide the person to be selected. The initiative for co-opta- 
tion may be taken by the Faculty, but the other procedure should be the 
same as above. 

Academic Council :— Each Board of Studies to elect a member to •the 
Academic Council. All Professors to be ex-offkio members. The Vice- 
Chancellor to be Chairm an . 

Selection Committee ;— This should be a statutory body to be appointed 
for selecting persons for the various posts in the University. The Committee 
should be presided over by the Vice-Chancellor and have the Director of the 
Department as an ex-officio member. Other 'members who should be in a 
majority should be chosen for their expert knowledge from outside the Uni- 
versity. The appointment of the staff should be by the Syndicate on the 
recommendation of the Committee. 

Syndicate : — 

Vice-Chancellor, Chairman. 

6 Directors— to be appointed by rotation ; one third retiring every year. 

S elected Members to be elected by the Senate. 

The main work of the University should be done in smaller bodies with 
defined functions and powers ; the Senate should meet only occasionally say 
twice a year to decide larger issues of a general nature and sanction the budget. 
Finance:— 

I. Initial Expenditure to vc&t irora. 

{a) Endowments for Chairs, Buildings, Departments, Hostels, 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Laboratories, Libraries etc, 
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(b) Transfer of existing institutions in charge of private societies. 

(c) Grant of land free of charge^ by Municipality or Government as 

the case may be. . 

(d) Initial non-recurring grant by Government of Bombay, 

Rs. 25 lakhs. 

11. Recurring Expenditure to be met from 

(a) Interest on a Permanent Fund of one Crore of rupees to be 
specially collected. 

{b) Government grant of an equal amount. 

(c) Receipts from fees. 

(d) Grant from the Ahmedabad Municipality. 

(«)' Grants from Charitable Trusts. 

(/) Further additions, if any, to the Permanent Fund. 

For carrying out the functions mentioned above, and for developing a 
real University centre, the above atimate of funds is not at all extravagant. 


Conclusion ;■ — 


It is expected that those interested will by suggestions and discussions 
help in the evolution of an acceptable scheme. What is necessary at this 
stage is agreement bn fundamental issues. Some details have been given above 
in order to give an idea of the type of University contemplated and the 
consequent expenditure involved. The details may be left to the future for 
fuller consideraticm. If the Gujarat University Mandal accepts some such 
scheme and proceeds to obtain donations both for the Permanent Fund and 
the Special Endowments of the University, the foundation will be laid for the 
cultural progress of Gujarat in the right direction, which will also have im- 
iwrtant effects on its economic and social life. The proposed University will 
create leaders in different walks of life, who will in tfieir turn influence and 
mould the life of the people. By developing on its own lines, Gujarat will 
create better citizens for the country as a whole. 


=Hi<v?(l =(l%i -H^fiti =y?i!i^ i’fl/l *{1^ fecfl. Si i^cflSi 

^^ll!W^, ?ieHy'SiR'ir4i/l iM^ct =H-H #=ir4nSil4l iVlRMlct Pili 
aistl'fl ^cfi »i^ Si -Hi^l 4cn. hm »il^ 

an-H 5^'ft =h 51 i’d/lSi TiiA (fecfll: — (\) ey?ii 

4(4i! 5lldl ii^iti^Rl §IM; (:i) 4ll’Sl*{l «ctcl ^PlI^Q §IM; (s) -Jiisif^fl^ 

SH^l ^»llPl*! aHl3l<Hl«i '•MOnSil HI?1®{1 SH rt^ax' 'HtfU Si>i |l5{; (v) anHi 

•H4hUW; ( M ) RsilspilrQ y-w-Hl ^l{[ ilH; 0) 

=141=1^ =lSimi Mlctl<ll ^•iiH wilMl »i^i ‘HRclMl ilH 
St^l {ii^cl oJiQctSil s/Hi ilM; »i^ (^) %ll5l Il'cT ffxtcl^^lt 

'll Si PlVl 'fl-Hl ant "iMl ^l^cll 5Hl<S* 

ajax'^lcl'll MldHaR SH’lSl'llS^i ■hRH!4 ^*^W- 

^i'HSl'llS’li RsiPdi ^SiMlHl MfeA cHl'fl c?l ^ai 

>lv^l ^cil. 5HH 5i<iY<iri cutss^-H? l-S ct^’^ 

Si ii'ifil -Ujn Siil^m =1^ Si Si^ Si^lRi =yi(rt«^lRn «i«{l. ?i«x':iW^t ^Ci=n'^/l‘{l 
JJqi >ii5 Ml^l <(l5i ^cll a»W §, ?l<V'lc{l ^ildcH ii^>H- 

Pl€tlo-i<i 'n-Hil wil yiWPli ^I5l<^fl =*l5ict iiO §. ^SilPtli aHlSlHK 
a^GnSil'd yi^Wfll ^itAaimi =li^l a^lJ'Si ri(^. Ui cir^\i^ ^liirft 

«fl»tcl ohScI ci?!c«fl ?ia/?lcl ^R'HRt^l'O ^atl'H'll Him =H«l=l«\ MiSt si*/ dicfl. 
wiMSMlS HI?} M%ll«{l i’>{l «i«{l. aHl<l ^^Sil'fl lilll^ -i(4 

SHUid^ ^ci cHHl HPCII^ k 'HlQi & Si oytt^m 'HJifl SHlf^l! Hti ^cfldWi =11^1 
SHtdll dll Sid i dl^ 'i. 

ijov'^ld SicflJlHld §. «lii oHlMR HI5J «Hil«ll iidUSldi §. SicQdl 
dii wiii^s^i ?liii<v d'-hii ^dmidi ani^efl sa^tdi fediM «{l«vi ^li/ idd^i 
JldVi 3i(v:jlddi § d(4. ^iPiS ^SS d1 Sicfl ad<v ieiisi, -dW ildMl ®«ild, 
‘H'd^ ddav- dHRdl di2 S; a>i^ ^iax'^iW ^(ddOli^l a»il ilddi 

-21^ Sidi <i/\^ 4hi d«fl. 

3Hl!V SHdSldlSdi ^ SHlid ilil<^, SiS oHlMliQ »id Sis ilHSl'd Sid 
d'H! HXl S. Sis l^ilssi %|ei § irk ililSiH il^ax-di «SIH. 

d <§MRlct Sis SidsMldifl'd $5t iMlI §. SiiJi ^Piq(^<n ^diddl'd 

cMl ^lir H^<tr sHjJi'A dWTOiy S. ’iav'dd fid d(5 

^HR S a^d ii4l mm. 

^iov-dd ^Id'Hi'd/l'O Mild^dSdl Plfl cll S Siail Pi^m sidl^ 

ii^sj d«fl. wiidii kui ?i"ivr vjsiiisidl «wHi (SiiHiSii 5ii$iid, tdi did Sis<v 
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iw Si Si2ft 

'H^ Wi^ SR(3|?(1 ^ oyri^t ;yisj jl,* 

§"=1 Ri^t^i^ wisi :ymsit <^itvrsi 4i<j Ri^-n^^ si>^ <jii'i§ii£,i?ii 

?!$ll^%l-=lHRl«il =l^f J^Rl !r(l ^1^, Si Qil''-l^[ aHli£p>{( a^MW 

=mi^Hl Hail 3H3i25T}i a{i^ §iic(i 

'11^. =^1 Qilll ^Cici(|i/l §1,^ Pjj 

^HR 5lqiH Si §. 5H[ (iM^icl OHiHlrO 

fll K=(l^ (Simicii^ 5l pioiiSli j,;^cii Mi^i, a^:! 5i^ Sl^l cHlV 
<v litcflHciHl shPi^I \-hH § I? aili; *;Rt^ 's S^i i,i^;:i 

■«{l«l'Hlr{l cts Si>ii aH^-vHlJ'Pi :^h 

•ite. a^l'T/ ^«H'd ilidlHclWl SHpi^l 'Wsy cjoy-^ § au 

5^=11 nii 5Hl=a Ri?l (OIM ^Plcii|i/lSji4 g_ 

m’m Si^i Si h'S ^iic/ 

^ cHi MUM iiWia MllcMi m^^[ miHi 

^ ,mm 

ctMsY 5>i5i2ii QMMl^l §M^tM Mill. 

t :i=ai!iMf M^jn Si unitary-Sii?l Si^tr^ 

^ ^ Mill 

m Cl ^Mn^l ^M-IM Si§. 5i,c:i =^ictR&-internal 

affiliating m?^ ?i-«-mi Rimim ®lc-i shiisj^i Si § 

^^ll'fl =a^iRPl MRM <g ilM Cl Si ys^ca ^cri cd Si Mt5l «lSl 

Ms^Sii ^,,,:i ,1 S 

^wMSiVr rm'ii mm 

^Mi MKVMI CMR anci M? M^l? CCi/ Si Si iR anRm «iKil 



I 


@api, sji^ 'Hi^novHMi 

S. cii^i g^RMcflSiiPtl ^-u-H 3H^ fe^l S. liSllS ctl "Hii^iwi 

■'.a'H ■«-Hi(?i 

Wil^ o^lHR Qil^ g=il *<Scll iiicl4 ■^«\=tl^n JlcH SiM4 ’‘HW 

■%=4l^ ilH oy^td H*fl. ^Sl'^Sl -HSilldl ®S^ea^ 

^Ml=(lSii shH <3^PlHfi5Hl4 wUh ■»!£?, vM ^ nHV r-i. Ki'HSl'Ht? 

>l6 £5«dl IfAdl^Pdl Istldl ^iafld ^=(1 S 

HI^I ?l<fy<ld ilid ill8iPi!i«Q i^ldl 'Ssdlist %tW^/l!^l»r 

nvTd^ft. 1tfid<^fldi Rnd ?ii q'^di etlQ« 
=»i-Hei d^Kl 2il4lcn 5 HiM ii«il il'Hl^ 5jSs «1>HI d^ldl 5imiH § d^tl 

d'^iy'' ^rdqi%<n^t Iwi ffdy5i Si »iRMdi »u^> a siSi«{i (^tqRi 

5>{IH 

SLHi ®»irirft >il.-Hdl^ C-fl^ SHIMI^I (d^^^dt HOP®/ ^^(ddl =11^ 
?4l l^ld'^fldl (dHHdi (i|%dlddl d^H? ani^ 3Hl =^(d 

q^ q»W atsiidl iHfeP ^liiH an^ ai^lsy (MySi and SHI 

l^ijR ^\h\ii siqi«{l SHRll d*fl. witM^il ^-gldl Mq<ipSl^l, 

(qs,l^l SH^ ^Ml^lsHlSi ani m ^Idl^l SH^l ^i^ll ^iqlaiRim 8ilH 

d 'Hii. dddi "Hdcdi ilqi «dyaH. 

sHRi^u 2i<vyd =Hiqi iiMc^i ^»!^l ri a'v^iddl ^ddd 

( 39 ft J!=Q d £»Ri sHi'^ii Glid'd ■5'Aq<^fl*d dq^sidi s^qi^i 

adQ^l ^IwHd *Hl §M^ ^irad «{d Rl^<5{ »liqqid 

Jr^qidi SHIO^ and 5i ICAdf^d SHMIH SH'd ^l<Vdl ^v.?t 

yitiiiSiRl ^(dqt%^l i?qidi sHidl, ^(dqfS/l^ 6 ,ri sHiMeii Icnq^pdi 
(qqqmi Id^i Rsi« § wi7{ liijii sim^i ^ an 

a^s^qi^l SHI %\^l d?(l Sti|i ?ii § SH^dR^Mldl SHlH^fl'S'Aq«^n4 

itsiwi Ifel«ldl sv-Wl^ SH^^iSdl l^y^l i^qi iMyaH SH^ d ?i<v^ld^ ^dldl 
^dd ^Plq[%!A ^I'fl «viyaH. 

?iffy^ld ^Plqf%/ldl ii^ SHI<^> [i!s Jldli^mi a^ailH ^ sHd ^Ctqi'^/l 

dll ^'Hlif d<5t«(l SMl/l «ddl\f SHd Is’d/lSi sM d dlid SHl 

qHil ds^i 

^{dqKl/l dlM oy^^ dMR dfcf si^ §. ?l<v?lddl SHt^v liCdd 

SHl^^ lld^ 1l4iffy, %llHr%i cQSl^ ^€lo§^ liSt/l'dll^'M (&^d( 
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^‘s? kHH ^HR 

5iH^SWlS*{l JlilsSi ^^=(1 -llM'=ll*{l 

i<l 'il'Ai S <v\\ (Vi^IlH rtl SHol ani 

Itllsy' Siy'' Si?! §. aHHSWlS«{l 

§5-at »tl^Rns 1l4tayHi ^RIH ^Oi § Hy^4 

( Post War Reconstruction )«il ani^ «{l«t 

41H (Scientific Research.) an^ ci=n M>4 W-l 

SkaiMictanl. cl?!j«{l ^HR W<HWi Hi^l V-fl<Hl^fl«{l 

iplfcl Ml^fA a{R Aiai aH'AV iMlani ‘4a5cii<{l § an^i ajilcfi q^i'^ "(HaitH 
Wi ^la/^lcl llsiRl^ Jil| Siv/ § rl<il Er:?! ^I^fl Qii^ anA Si 
R=tl«lPls! §. i^PlMfiSlicfl iiluv-nHl MictwIiV yR liS 

?IS aHR^^R ^IR, rhR^^R S$ll4l, 30. <$. anR. 4 clldl R3l^ 

5i«v'Rlcfi5iiPil(v (^isi §. ani^i Ois/^lct^i aMl<v Hd '^H'H^RlSd 

( Organisation ) (qs,idi ani^ S an^ Rd^«iKl %iR|(d'Hi ^di 

'HIisRI ani^ a>ird ilfladldlidl Rlff»''0Sl[ a^d d^dl Rl'^d AHldl S. anidl 

=aiHd HRWdl aiffv-Rld^ Sis anis^i ^(ddl^/l @1^ SRdml ?iRMl d^. 

atl=(l JisirRicfiSlid ,m (ci.^c{l § 'h stiisP •HtA'fi ddRaidi ( Post War 
Reconstruction ) di y^asd MaRi^i diiH ^ M^cdiay ani ii3t ^lai 
ctd ^ \<={l\ aniMl aniMi^ HIVJ'A Mil «vy5l d(^. 
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REVIEWS. 

T he Glory that was Gurjaradesa, Part I. The Pre-historic West Coast, Edited 
by K. M. Munshi, President, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The Mula- 
raja Solanki Millennium Celebration Volume. 1943, pp. 136. Rs. 6. 

Ever since Mr. Munshi contributed his thoughtful and scholarly article 
on Mahismati in November 1922 number of the Indian An’Ciquary, his repu- 
tation as a research worker in the field of history got firmly established. The 
publication of his " Early Aryans in Gujarat ” in 1941 added another feather 
in his cap, and the present volume is an expansion of the same inner urge to- 
wards historical scholarship. Being the President of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan he commands ample resources both in money and men and these 
supplement to an unusual extent, the limited leisure which a counsel of flis 
wide interests and wider commitments can spare for such work. 

The present Volume is the first of a scheme of celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the accession to the throne of Anahilvada Patan of Mulara- 
jadeva, the first Chalukya king of Gujarat. An iconoclast that Mr. Munshi 
is, when during his researches he discovered that the prevalent opinion about 
the greatness of Mulraja was exaggerated and that “ Mularaja was not the 
founder of modem Gujarata, but a fugitive relic of a great historic age of 
Gurjaradesa ”, he changed the plan of the celebrations and enlarged the 
scheme by dividing the history into four volumes (1) Pre-historical upto 
the death of Sri Krishna (ii) Period of Aryan expansion and consolidation on 
the West Coast from 1000 b.c. to 550 a.c. (iii) Period of Imperial Gurjaras 
from 550 to 1300 A.c. (iv) Social and Cultural. 

The title “ The Glory that was Gurjaradesa ” and the gorgeous paper 
jacket help to make the Volume attractive not only to the scholar but also to 
the laymen. The first chapter on Geology of Gujarat, by Professor D. N. 
Wadia, a Geologist of international fame and the President of Indian Science 
Congress for two successive years, is an admirable summary of the knowledge 
on the subject written in a brilliant scientific style. Dr. H. D. Sankalia of tlie 
Deccan College Research Institute, who has recently entered the field of Pre- 
, historic archaeology, gives an account of the research work recently conducted 
by him in Gujarat under the Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition organised with 
the help of the Gujarat Research Society in 1941. The discoveries made by 
Dr. Sankalia include a large number of tools used by the “ first man ” in 
Gujarat about 50,000 years ago ; and further excavations by him during the 
early months of 1944 bid fair to epoch-making results in our knowledge of the 
earliest history of Gujarat. 

Mr. Munshi’s own contribution to this volume deals with the contracts 
of the early Aryans during the Pre-Vedic period, and is in continuation of his 
earlier book “ Early Aryans of Gujarat.” He naively disarms opposition as 
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he did in the previous book by confessing that : “ it is written only as a new 
point of view : not a complete monograph ; a speculation, not history.” He 
flashes his conclusions in a brilliant manner and fans the fire of local patriot- 
ism by extending the limits of modern Gujarat with the conception of “ old 
Gurjaradesha as a geographical unit which consisted of Rajputana, Malwa, 
and Gujarat and was from Vedic times inhabited by a homogenous people.” 
The evidence for the indigenous nature of this homogenous population is yet 
to be developed in subsequent volume in the series ; the publication of which 
is eagerly awaited. In the meantime Mr. Munshi deserves the congratulations 
for the first Volume, even if one finds it difficult to be in agreement with all 
the conclusions. 

P. G. S. 

.t. ' * 


Sri Vallabhacharya, Life teachings and M;overnent (A Religion of Grace), by 
Bhai Manilal C. Parekh, Religious Teacher and Author. Sri Bhagvat 
Dharma Mission, Harmony House, Rajkot. 1943 pp. 500, Rs. 10. 

The cultural life of a nation is greatly influenced by its religious atmos- 
phere and the culture of Gujarat cannot be understood without a proper ap- 
preciation of its important religions. The Vaishnavism as propounded by 
Vallabhacharya (A.a 1749-1532) has found largest number of followers 
in Gujarat and no student of cultural life of Gujarat can afford to neglect the 
influence of tiiis religious cult. 

The present volume is the third of the Bhagvat Dharma Series initiated 
by the non-proselytising Christian missionary author. He traces elements 
of harmony and unity in the diversity of various religions even of those with 
a non-theistic background. The serious attempts to bring out these common 
elements without suppressing the individuality of any religion or sect. In 
this endeavour, the author has achieved eminent success, and no devout fol- 
lower of the religious sect could have done better justice to the philosophy and 
the dogma of this great preceptor. Neither in biographical details, nor in 
the critical analysis of the philosophical side of this religion, has the author 
deviated from the impartial path of a research scholar. He explains the 
evolution of Vallabha’s philosophy out of the earlier schools of Indian religious 
philosophy as founded by Shankaracharya, Ramanujacharya, and Madhav- 
acharya ; his elucidation of the doctrines of grace (Pushti marga), of Brahma- 
sambandha (union with Eternity), and of the omission of Vedic rituals and 
of the protest against either celebacy or monkhood all command a patient 
reading. 

Even though so sympathetic and responsive, the author is not blind to 
the malpractice of some of the descendants and followers of Valiabha. His 
chapter on Aberration and abuses'’ is not only critical but also suggestive. 
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The same historical acumen, with which he describes the forces that led to 
the acceptance in Gujarat the philosophy of this Telugu Prophet, is traceable 
in the documentary and literary evidence which he brings to bear upon the 
much vexed question of malpractices and aberrations among the followers 
of this sect. The two important High Court judgments of 1879 and 1935* 
which the author examines with critical analysis, provide important materials 
for the sociological history of Gujarat. Similar material will be found in the 
judicial decisions which have affected various other communities like Jains, 
Khojas, Memons, Bohras since the advent of the British rule. Indeed this 
veritable mine of sociological information awaits the spade work of the research 
scholar. 

P. G. S, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GUJARAT RESEARCH 
SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1943 

The year 1943 witnessed the entry of the Society into the eighth year of 
its career which was one of solid progress in every direction. During this year 
the Society had a total of 175 members as against 144 members in 1942. 
The most important acquisition was that of the First Patron of the Society 
in His Highness the Maharaja Saheb Sir Pratapsinghji Gaekwar of Baroda, 
There were 5 new Donors, 12 new" Life-Members and 13 new Ordinary Mem- 
bers. 

The most important work during the year was the publication of the 
report of the Economic and Nutrition Survey of the Gujarati Middle Class 
Families in the City of Bombay. There have been in the past economic 
surveys and the nutritional surveys but this was the first survey of its kind 
that covered both the economic and nutritional aspects. We place on record 
our deep sense of greatefulness to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas for his muni- 
ficent help and encouragement in this work by readily undertaking the entire 
cost of the survey including the cost of the publication of the report. It 
has yielded important results suggesting methods for improving the diet and 
physique of the Gujarati people. 

Besides the circulation of this English report, the Society has printed 
750 copies of the Gujarati translation of the report and arranged for its free 
distribution throu^ important institutions like the Gujarati Stree Mandal 
and the Bhagini Samaj in Bombay and through other women's organisations 
in Ahmedabad and Bhavnagar. For a proper understanding of the problem of 
diet, Dr. Aykroyd's Health Bulletins Nos. 23 and 30 have been condensed 
and published in the form of a Patrika of which 1000 copies have been dis- 
tributed gratis through the women’s organisations referred to above, and the 
Ahmedabad Medical Society. This was rendered possible by the generosity 
of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas who bore the expenses of these publications. 
An arrangement is also made for the sale of these publications at a cheap 
price by the Sastu Sahitya Wardhak Karyalaya, Ahm^abad, for whose will- 
ing co-operation the society is tliankful 

Tlie Society paid a permanent tribute to the memory of the Great Guja- 
rati Scholar the late Dr. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji by arranging to unveil his 
bronze bust at the University Library on 25th August 1943. It thus fulfilled 
one of its obligations undertaken in 1939 at the time of the centenary cele- 
brations of this great research Scholar and Antiquarian. The cost of the bronze 
bust was borne by Seth Chatrabhuj Gordhandas, a weilknown businessman 
of Bombay who has joined the Society as a Donor-Member. The unveiling 
ceremony of the bust was performed by His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
of Baroda, the Patron of the Society, who gave a donation of Rs, 5,000 on 
this occasion for general development of the Society. 
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The work of surveying the dialects of the borderlands of Gujarat was 
commenced during the year. This was entrusted to Dr. T. N. Dave of Guja- 
rat College, Ahmedabad. He visited the several distant villages on the bor- 
ders of the Palanpur and Radhanpur States and made a phonetic record of 
the dialects. A part of this work is published in the October 1943 issue of 
the Journal of the Society, in which number the discovery of some new 
dialects has been announced. The survey of the borderlands of Gujarat is 
expected to lead to important and interesting results arising from the cultural 
contacts between Cutch, Sind and Marwar. 

A second investigation about the Bhils of Gujarat was conducted by 
Mr. P. G. Shah with the help of Dr. D. N. Majumdar of the Lucknow Uni- 
versity in the forest areas of the Rajpipla State. With the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the State authorities, it was made possible to measure the blood 
group tests of more than 300 Bhils in the remotest and least frequented 
forests of that area. The first anthropometric measurements of the Bhils was 
carried; out in the Panchmahal District in 1941 and the results published in 
October 1942 issue of the Journal of the Society. The second investigation 
is expected to lead to more important results. 

The work of the Mental Intelligence Tests for Gujarati speaking child- 
ren is proceeding under the guidance and supervision of Messrs. J. H. Tri- 
vedi and M. P. Vaidya. The object of the research is to devise standard 
mental tests for determining the mental efficiency of Gujarati children on the 
lines of the standardisation that has been made for children speaking Hindi, 
Bengali and Marathi languages. They have examined nearly 300 children 
since October 1943 when the work was begun. This research work is expect- 
ed to last for about a year during which period it is hoped to examine more 
than a thousand children. 

The work of the compilation of an Authoritative and Comprehensive 
History of Gujarat is proceeding slowly but steadily. The writing of the 
different chapters of the first volume has been entrusted to competent persons 
and the collection of statistical data is nearly completed. 

The Journal of the Society was published during the year under review 
in quarterly issues as usual. The Trustees of Seth Lalji Dayal Trust have 
gracefully renewed their grant towards the cost of printing the Journal for 
the year under review. Similarly the Society has been fortunate this year 
in receiving financial help from Seth Tulsidas Gopalji Charitable and the 
Dhakleshwar Temple Tmst, from Seth Harjivandas Purshotamdas Trust and 
also from the Mahalaxmi Temple Charitira. The Society is grateful to the 
Trastees of all these Trasts for their ready co-operation in extending their 
help year after year. 


llih March, 1944. 


C. N. Vakil, 
Hon. General Secretory. 


THE GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY, BOMBAY 

BAI.ANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1943. 
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NOTES 

A UniversUf: for Gujarat :i 

The symposium on the above subject published in April 1944 issue of the 
Journal has proved very popular. Not only has there been a demand for 
extra copies but an offer has been received for reprinting a second edition of 
the symposium. This Society is not interested in the politics connected with 
the establishment of a new University, but would be content to see a strong 
centralised centre of research in the various fields which are of supreme 
importance to the progress of the province of Gujarat, which is so much 
divided administratively. The valuable contributions in the symposium have 
left no doubt regarding the claims of the province for a separate University, 
and it is hoped that early steps will be taken on sound lines, and that in 
doing so, the opinions expressed in this Journal will have due weight with 
those concerned. Though there are bound to be differences of opinion re- 
garding the exact methods of approach regarding the proposed University 
for Gujarat, in case it is not possible to organise and start a full-fledged 
University in the near future, we may draw attention to the suggestions made 
in the special number by several writers to the effect that steps should be 
taken for the starting of institutions in different branches of knowledge so 
that they may form a nucleus for the early formation of a University in due 
course. 

■ ■ . ■■■ ^ ■■■ * ■ 

Irrigation Planning : 

The wave of economic planning is passing over the whole country and 
the creation of a department of Post-War Planning in the Government of 
India under Sir Ardeshir Dalai, one of the past Presidents of the Indian 
Science Congress, is an event of outstanding importance. This Society is 
trying in its own way to bring into prominence the problems of economic 
planning in Gujarat. In October 1943 issue of this Journal, a survey of Road 
Problems of Gujarat with a definite scheme for new roads was published. 
In this issue, the Editors are glad to publish a scientific review of the Irri- 
gation Problems of Greater Gujarat by a well known Engin^r with life long 
experience of scientific irrigation. It is proposed to publish similar surveys 
for other aspects of the economic life of the province in due course. 
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Shri Jhaverchand Meghani’s contribution on the Marriage songs of Ka- 
thiawar which appears in this issue is a precursor of similar studies of the 
folk-poems and folksongs of Greater Gujarat which have not been so far 
studied scientifically. 

* * ♦ * * 

An Ornithological Surve\y for Gujarat : 

Mr. Salim Ali is a well known student of Bird Life in this part of the 
country and his book and articles on the subject have attracted attention. 
He has completed a study of the birds of Mysore and Hyderabad and is, 
at present, engaged on ai study of the Birds of Cutch. His appeal for a 
Survey of the Birds of Gujarat which appears in this issue may be expected 
to lead to an early response from our readers and sympathisers. 

t. ♦ ^ ^ 

The Second Gujarat Pre-historic Expedition : 

It was in January 1942 that the First Gujarat Pre-historic Expedition 
was initiated by this Society with the help and inspiration of Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dixit then Director General of Archaeology, Government of India. 
One of our members Dr. H. D. Sankalia was appointed as the head of the 
expedition, which owed its success in no small measures to the facilities 
offered by the Baroda State. An account of the expedition appeared in 
April 1943 issue of this Journal. The results of the first expedition were 
so satisfactory that a second Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition was organised 
in the winter of 1943-44 by Rao Bahadur K, N. Dikshit, the ex-Director 
General of Archaeology in India, Dr. S. M. Katre, the Director, Deccan 
College Post-graduate and Research Institute, Poona, and Dr. H. D. Sankalia. 

Extensive excavations were conducted this year at Langhnaj in Meh- 
sana Prant, Baroda State. Digging at three different mounds, widely sepa- 
rated from each other, and at five places on mound II of 1941-42, conclu- 
sively proved that the real microlithic level was 4 feet from the surface of 
the mound. For at this depth potherds of wheel-made variety completely 
disappeared, and a large amount of fossilized bone splinters, and large bones 
of various mammals, sheep, goat, cow, very large buffalo, horse, etc. were 
found along with beautiful microliths ; flakes and coares. 

At two places on mound II (of 1941-42) small beads of bones and 
stone, and large implements of bone were found, which is considered to be 
very valuable addition to the material culture of the period. 

The most important, from the point of view of history of Early Man, 
was the discovery of three incomplete semi-fossilized human skeletons. So 
far nowhere in India such remains of man himself have been found in 
association with a stone age industry. 

The expedition hopes to continue its work in the coming cold season with 
a view to establi^ing links betweai the different stone-age cultures in Gujarat 
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Rao Bahadur T. C. KANTAWALA, l.c.e„ 

M., R. San I, (London), (India). 

Geographical Condition : 

The province of Gujarat comprises the revenue districts of Ahmedabad, 
Kaira, Broach, Ranch Mahals and Surat. Several rivers pass through 
the province, tlie most important of which are the Narbada, the Sabarmati, 
the Mahi and the Tapti, whose valleys are sheets of fertile cultivation. The 
Sabarmati and the Mahi rise from the Mahikantha Hills and flow southward 
and meet the Gulf of Cambay. The Narbada coming from the Central India 
takes the westerly course, and passing through the Broach District, meets the 
sea. The Tapti flows through the Districts of Khandesh and Surat. These 
rivers have high banks with their beds much below the general level of the 
surrounding ground, and have not been used for irrigation. There are no 
hills or mountains of any appreciable size in Gujarat, but they lie on its 
outskirts on the East and South. On the south of the Tapti, the country' 
becomes rugged and broken in the Thana District which forms the northern 
extremity of the Western Ghats. 

Climate : 

The climate of Gujarat varies in different districts, according to the 
incidence of rainfall and its proximity to sea. In Ahmedabad, the range of 
temperature in the cold season (November-Febraary) is very severe, but the 
thermometer rarely goes below the freezing point. In Ahmedabad District, 
from March until the rains begin, the wind turning to the west, grows heated 
in the day time. The climate in Surat consists of two parts ,• one of equable 
temperature under the influence of the sea-breeze, the other beyond such 
influence, subject to change in heat and cold as in the Ahmedabad District. 

Soil : 

The province of Gujarat has been formed, for the most part, by alluvial 
deposits carried by rivers in their courses towards the sea. Originally Kathia- 
war was separated from Gujarat by an arm of the sea which has been filled 
up by deposits, and is now known as the Ran of Cutch. The silting of the 
river courses at their mouths near the sea, has resulted in blocking up their 
mouths and the rivers instead of reaching the sea, spread out over the sur- 
rounding land, forming water-logged areas, resulting in saline efSorescence. 
The Gulf of Cambay is similarly being filled up with shoals and deposits 
brought by the rivers meeting it. The town df Cambay which was on the 
bank of the Mahi river, is now s^rated by several miles of alluvial bank. 
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The western parts of Ahmedabad, Kaira and Broach Districts, lying near 
the sea, are in this formative stage and are below the high tide level, and so 
remain water-logged. On the whole, the soil of Gujarat, with the exception 
of Khar lands near the Nal and the Gulf of Cambay, is very fertile and varies 
from light “Goradu” to rich black soil. The most fertile land is in the 
Kaira District called “ Charotar ” or the garden of Gujarat. In Broach and 
Surat Districts, there are large tracts of black cotton soil formed by the allu- 
vial deposits of two big rivers, namely, the Narbada and the Tapti. The 
southern part of Surat has rich “ Goradu ” soil, which yields rich crops. In 
the Panch Mahals, there are several hills of the Vindhyan range. The soil 
is generally rocky and poor. There are however several tracts of alluvial 
soil near Mahi river, and rich black soil near Godhra. 

Rainfall : 

The rainfall is derived mainly from the south-west monsoon between 
June and October. It first touches a part of Kolaba and Thana and works 
its way up towards Gujarat. As it advances from south towards north, the 
amount of precipitation decreases. Thus, Surat the southernmost district of 
Gujarat gets 55 inches. Broach 36 inches, Panch Mahals 38 inches, Kaira 
34 inches and Ahmedabad 30 inches. In the last three districts, the rain-fall 
is often uncertain and ill-distributed, having long breaks in August and Sep- 
tember and complete failure of late rains in October. 

In normal years the well-distributed rainfall in Gujarat supplemented 
by wells and other private and petty irrigation works yields bumper crops, 
and there is ordinarily little demand for artificial irrigation except for rice, 
tobacco or garden crops. 

Scarcity and Famine : 

There is no detailed information of famine in Gujarat before tire advent 
of British rulq in India, and it is difficult to form a trastworthy estimate of 
the extent to which the province is liable to famine. In the 17th century, 
the province passed through two years of famine in 1629 and 1630. About 
20 years later, there was a succession of bad years causing a scarcity amount- 
ing to famine in 1650. Again in 1636, there was a great famine due to fai- 
lure of rainfall. In the 18th century, the years 1718, 1732, 1747, 1770 and 1790 
were famine years. In the 19th century, 1812, 1832, 1868, 1877 and 1900 
were bad years, of which the last was most disastrous. It fell with consider- 
able force on the province and the conditions were further aggravated due 
to the succession of two years of such scanty rainfall that the crops again 
failed extensively. Thanks to the generally favourable conditions of Gujarat 
for agriculture, due to even-distribution of rainfall, rich and fertile soil, and 
a class of hard-working and intelligent cultivators, the effects of famine which 
usually occurred at intervals of 20 to 30 years were not felt severely in the 
past However, the famine of 1900 had a very depressing effect and reduced 
the cultivators in Gujarat to a state of destitution from which they have not 
still recovered. In the present century, 1905, 1911, 1915, 1918, 1923, 1925, 
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,1929j 1932 and 1935 were years of scanty or insufficient rainfall. The condi- 
tion in 1911, 1915 and 1918 was more or less of a famine and that of scar- 
city in the remaining years. . 

The areas usually affected are the districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch 
Mahals and the western half of Broach, The remaining area which has higher 
incidence of rainfall tides over years of scanty rainfall without serious distress. 

It has now been generally recognised that in spite of favourable condi- 
tions prevailing in Gujarat, so far as seasonal distribution of ■ rainfall is con- 
cerned in normal years, the necessity of providing irrigation facilities is no 
less important in the provinces than in other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Area and Population : 

The total area of Gujarat is 10,140 sq. miles or 65,31,000 acres of 
which 48,36,000 acres are under cultivation. The total population is about 
31,25,000 which gives an average density of 394 souls per 1 sq. mile. The 
densest area in Gujarat is Kaira District, where the land is rich and fertile. 
The density in that district is of 465 souls per sq. mile. The bulk of the 
population in Gujarat is rural, and about 80 per cent of the population 
resides in villages of less than 8,000 inhabitants, and practically ail of them 
depend for their livelihood on agriculture. With the ever increasing popu- 
lation in India, as shown by successive census figures, the pressure on land 
increases from year to year and unless steps are taken to raise the yield of 
agricultural produce, it would be difficult to provide the bare necessities of 
life even in respect of food grains in Gujarat which once was the garden and 
granary of India. 

The present world war has shown how serious conditions of utter starva- 
tion and unnatural famine arise in an agricultural country like India, even 
without any failure of rainfall In Bengal huge number died of malnutri- 
tion recently, and all attempts to transport food grains from surplus pro- 
vinces in India, and to import them from foreign countries have but touched 
a fringe of the problem. To avert such conditions in future, it would be 
desirable to take all possible steps to provide suitable irrigation facilities on 
a large scale, so as to increase considerably the agricultural produce of the 
country. ‘‘The grow more food"' campaign aiim at increasing the agricul- 
tural yield to meet the necessities of life. With the happy turn of events, the 
world war has now taken in favour of the United Nations, the question of 
Post-War Reconstruction which would include the esctension of irrigation has 
come into great prominence. 

The planning of far-reaching and ambitious schemes of Post-War Recon- 
struction is, therefore, seriously engaging the attention of Government as 
well as industrial magnates of India. A plan of “Economic Development 
for India'' recently published by Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas and seven 
other prominent industrialists, envisages a 15 year programme of Rs. 10,000 
crores for an all round economic development and it aims at doubling the 
present per capita income in India. In respect of agriculture, it is propc^ed 
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to increase the existing production by about 130%. This can be done by 
(1) extending the area under cultivation and (2) improving the yield per 
acre. 94 million acres or 18% of the total area in British India, is classified 
as cultivable waste, but it appears very doubtful whether much of it is really 
cultivable. For increasing the agricultural produce, we still have, therefore, 
to look mainly to the improvement in yield, for which, there is apparently 
great possibilities. The average yield per acre in India is at present very 
much lower than those in countries like the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, etc., as shown below : 


Yield per acre in maunds (Bengal.) 


Name of 
Country 


Sugar 

cane 


Wheat 


Cotton 


Australia 


To increase the yield per acre, particularly in respect of rice and sugar- 
cane, irrigation must play an important part. It is thus obvious, that there 
should be a co-ordinated plan for providing suitable facilities for irrigation 
in all parts of India, where conditions for agriculture may otherwise be 
favourable. Schemes which have so far been shelved on financial or other 
grounds must now be revived, if India is to be self-sufficient in respect of its 
principle requirements for sustaining life. 

Irrigation and natural resources : 

The object of Irrigation is to increase the agricultural produce of the 
land and to secure it against failure, deficiency or irregular distribution of 
rainfall. For the satisfactory growth of plants, watering, either natural i.e. 
by direct rainfall, or artificial, by flow from storage tanks or canals, is neces- 
sary. The source of these is rainfall A part of it is absorbed by the ground 
on which it occurs, and the remaining water flows along streams and rivers 
and is ultimately discharged into sea. The average annual rainfall in the 
principle basins of India is 37 J inches over an area covering 1,434,000 sq. 
miles. This gives a total volume of 125 billion cubic feet of water 
( 125, CKX), 000, 000, 000)* Of this, as much as 64 billion cubic ft. or 59% is 
absorbed in the ground, and 51 billion cubic ft or 41% remains for surface 
flow* Of the 51 billion cubic ft, only 6f billion cubic ft. is at present being 
utilized for irrigation and the remaining 44J billion cubic ft. goes to sea. In 
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other words, out of a total raiafaE: of inches, 22 inches (59%) is absorl^d 
by the, ground for sustaining plant life and. maintaining moisture in the soil 
and in repienisliing, the subsoil water supply,. 2 J inches (Si %) is utilized for. 
artificial irrigation, and the remaining 131 inches (35%) of the total rainfall 
.i.s, carried aw.ay by rivers to the sea, and is "thus wasted. It ' would thus', 
appear, that so fai' as the main source is concerned, there is considerable 
■scope for the extension of irrigation in India, and if a small part of rainfall 
which at .present flows ^ to sea, is ' harnessed, and utilized for irrigation and 
possibly for hydro-electric , works., the agricultural and industrial conditions 
of .India would be completely revolutionised. 

The problem is not so simple as it may look at first sight, and there are 
several limiting factors to be taken into account, viz, (1) the geographical 
and^ seasonal distribution of rainfall, (2) the configuration of the country 
(3) , the difficulty of storing water in years of good rainfall as a provision 
against a year of draught (4) the character- of the soil and (5) the large 
number of states and territories into which the country is sub-divided. Some 
of these may be difficult and unsurmountable but with a will to succeed, and 
a central co-ordinated plan would remove most, if not all of them so as to 
clear the way for providing adequate irrigation facilities on an extensive scale. 

Major Irrigation Schemes : 

Let us now examine some of the major irrigation schemes in Gujarat 
investigated in the past. 

Investigations were made in the last century for storage works on the 
Hathmati, the Sabarmati and the Tapti rivers, but no decisions regarding 
them were arrived at, until the Irrigation Commission was appointed by the 
Government of India in 1901, to investigate into various Irrigation Schemes 
in India. After careful consideration, the Commission recommended the 
following works for Gujarat, 

(1) The Sabarmati Canal with a storage reservoir and Mahi 

river scheme 

" ■ (2) The Tapti Canal Project 

(3) Small production works such as tanks 


Approx. 

.... cost 

100 lacs. 
50 lacs. 
20 lacs. 


Rs. 170 lacs. 


The Government of Bombay, therefore, appointed an officer on Special 
Duty to investigate into the above schemes and also those in the Deccan. 

Unfortunately, after some investigations, he reported that suitable sites for 
making storage tanks did not exist in the flat alluvial country like Gujarat, 
and if they were constructed in the surrounding Native States on the North i 

and East of the province for irrigating lands in the British territory the cost | 

would be heavy, and so it was not advisable to undertake the instruction 
of large r^rvoirs for Gujarat. 
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Regarding Tapti river, he considered that no large scheme was possible 
in Khandesh for the purpose of supplying water to Gujarat, nor, in his 
opinion, was it wanted on account of black cotton soil and well-distributed 
rainfall in the area. Detailed investigations of major irrigation schemes were 
therefore dropped and Gujarat lost the chance of getting irrigation facilities 
suggested by the Commission. 

In 1925, the question was again raised at the suggestion of the late 
Mn C. T. Dalai, the then Chief Engineer of the Hyderabad State. A, Con- 
ference of Government Officer, viz. the Chief Engineer, the Superintending 
Engineer Northern Circle, Mr. Dalai and a non-ofScial member of the 
Legislative Council, was held in 1925, and on its recommendation, it was 
decided to investigate into the details of the following schemes : 

(1) The Mahi Project 

(2) The Watrak Project 

(3) The Hathmati Reservoir which was later substituted by the Meshwa 

Project. 

All the above three schemes have since been investigated, but due to 
financial stringency, and their anticipated low return of revenue, no work has 
so far been undertaken,. The principal details of these and other major irri- 
gation schemes in Gujarat are given below : 


L Mahi Canal Project 
Pr&posed Works : 


(1) A storage reservoir over the Panam river at Kil about 

11 miles above Lunawada with a storage capacity of 

7,000 m, eft 

(2) A pick-up weir at Wankbori 

(3) Right bank canal 


say Rs. 2 Crores. 

Gross area under command 3,00,000 aaes, of which 90,000 acres 
would be irrigated. 

5.000 acres under sugar-cane. 

35.000 acres under rice and rabi in equal proportion. 


Probable revenue 
Working expenses 
Net revenue 


6*92 





or 3% on the capital invested, 

^st is apparently based on conservative lines, 
increasing agricultural crops, more intensive 
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cultivatioii would occur in future, and so, this scheme is likely to give, a much 
higher revenue than that , assumed above. 


IL Wairak Project 
Pf4posed : 


Approxim,ate 
cost (In lacs.) 


(1) Cost of a dam near Bibipura three miles south-west of MagodI 

with a storage capacity of about 6000 m. eft 

(2) , %eft bank canal : 54 miles in length Dehemai branch 15i miles 

in length , 


Gross area under command — ^2,50,000 acres of which, 75,000 acres are 
assumed to be irrigable every year. 

i,(X)0 acres of sugarcane, 37,000 acres of kharif, 37,000 acres of rabi, 
giving a gross revenue of Rs. 4*52 lacs. Deducting Rs. 80,000 as working 
expenses the net revenue expected is of Rs. 37*2 lacs, or 3% on the capital 
outlay. If, however, the main canal and its branches are extended for about 
12 miles and 10| miles respectively, they would bring under command a large 
portion of rich lands of Kaira District, where cultivators appreciate the ad- 
vantage of irrigation, and the net return would increase to over 4% per 
annum. 


IIL Meshtva Canal Project 
Proposed Works : 


Approximate 
cost (in lacs.) 


A masonry pick-up weir 463 ft long 
Main canal and Kajipura Branch 15*7 miles 


Fmmtcial forecast : ■ 

Expenditure ' .. 

Gross revenue for irrigating about 9, OCX) acres at Rs.- 7 per acre 
Less working expenses . . ■ . . 


12*77 

63,0(30 

10,000 


53,000 

4*2% 


Net Revenue 
Net annual return 


After the completion of the above project, further expansion of the 

scheme to utilize the flood waters of the Meshwa and Kliari rivers can be 
considered, as shown below : 
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Approximate 
cost (in lacs.) 
Rs. 

(1) Raising the F.S.L. of the Golki and Goblej tanks by 2 ft. 

(2) Extending the Goblej Tank 

(3) Extension of the Kajipura branch 2 

(4) Improvements to Bai Tanli at Kanera " 

(5) Gonstnicting pick-up weirs on the Sarsa Velela for holding up 

water for Goblej Tank. ^ 


Total : Rs. 15 lacs. 


IV. The Sabmmti Canal Project : 

A project for constructing a canal from the Sabarmati river for irri- 
gation was considered as far back as 1873. The question was again seri- 
ously considered after the devastating famine of 1900. It was proposed 
to construct a pick-up weir across the Sabarmati, and to construct a right 
bank canal and branches, at a cost of about Rs. 24 lacs. The net return 
expected was only 0-84% per annum. The project was therefore revised 
in 1904, and, by increasing the area to be irrigated, the net annual return 
was raised to 2-3%. In order to have an assured supply, a project for 
constructing a reservoir at Dharoi in the Idar State, about 80 miles north of 
Ahmedabad was proposed. The approximate total cost of the work was 
estimated to be of Rs. 105 lacs. This scheme has not been proceeded with, 
presumably due to the unwillingness of the Idar State to allow the construc- 
tion of a dam in its limits. Recently, the Baroda State has taken up the 
investigation of this scheme, so as to benefit the territories of the Idar State, 
Baroda, and the British Talukas of Sanand and North Daskroi in Ahmeda- 
bad District. It is proposed to provide a storage tank at Dharoi, with a 
left bank canal to serve the Idar State and a right bank canal serving the 
Baroda State and the British territory. Tliis appears to be a promising 
and workable scheme, and it would serve the interests of all concerned. 


V. The Tapti River Project : 

Though no lands are at present irrigated from the Tapti river, several 
projects have been from time to time framed with the object of utilizing 
the waters of this river for this purpose. In 1859, three sites had been 
suggested for irrigation works — one at Kakdapur sixty-two miles from the 
mouth of the Tapti, second at Puna about eight miles lower down, and 
third at Wagecha about six miles below Puna. The first site had the advan- 
tage of commanding a much greater area of cultivable land, but as it involved 
heavy cost of constructing canals in deep cutting, the Wagecha project was 
favoured. The approximate cost of the proposed work was estimated at 
Rs. 36'75 lacs. The net annual return expected was over 8%. In 1867, a 
more ambitious scheme was drawn up, and the site of the dam was proposed 
at the first site, viz. Kakdapur. The approximate estimated cost of the work 
was of Rs. 132 lacs and the net annual return was calculated to be 10%. 
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This scheme was, however, not approved and a fresh scheme was drawn tip 
in 1871 on a smaller , scale by reverting to the proposal of constructing a pick- 
up weir at Wagecha. This project was designed to irrigate a total area of 
about 3,40,000 acres. The cost was estimated at about Rs. ;44 lacs, yielding 
an annual return of 19'%- However, it was later apprehended that the whole 
area of 34,000 acres may not take advantage, of the irrigation facility, and 
so the actual revenue might be reduced. No steps have, therefore, been 
taken to proceed with the scheme, so far. 

Besides the above major schemes, several minor schemes have been 
considered from time to time for providing irrigation facilities' in, Ahm'edabad 
and Kaira Districts, as given below : — : 

Approximate 
Ci>st in Rs. 

(1) Widening the Hatlimati canal from the Head work to mile 5 

in Prantij Taluka at a cost of about 40,000 

(2) To construct a bund across the Bokh valley at Karol in 

Prantij Taluka at a cost of about .. .. . . 70,000 

(3) To construct the Khari resenw at Bagodra, in South 

Daskroi Taluka at a cost of about . . . . . . 7,00,000 


Total : Rs. 8,10,000 
■say Rs. 8 lacs. 

Minor hrigution Works : 

Rainfall in norma! years is generally sufficient for Kharif crops in Guja- 
rat, but years of deficient rainfall are not uncommon, and they recur after 
3 or 4 years of good rainfall To supplement the rainfall in such years, a 
system of irrigation from wells and tanks has been in existence long before 
the British Rule in India. 

Wells: 

The cost of a well varies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 depending upon its 
diameter, depth and tlie nature of soil through which it passes. The cost of 
a well of average size may be taken as Rs. 800. The area irrigated by a well 
depends upon its capacity, recuperation and the nature of crop. On an 
average it irrigates about 3 acres. Well water is largely used for wheat, 
tobacco and vegetable crops. There are about 26, 0(K) wells in Gujarat irri- 
gating about 78,000 acres. The total area irrigated in Gujarat from all 
sources is approximately 200,000 acres. Thus, wells alone are responsible for 
about 39% of the total irrigation. This is a clear indication of the fact, that 
Gujarat appreciates the advantages of irrigation and is quite eager and ready 
to resort to irrigation if facilities are available. If irrigation wells are con- 
structed in large numbers, it would greatly help in increasing rahi cultiva- 
tion. It is true that well irrigation is cc^tly but it has this advantage that 
very little expenditure is required for its maintenance. If 50,000 new wells 
are constructed at an approximate cost of Rs. 400 they would irrigate 
about 150, (WO acres, 
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Small Tanks : 


Small irrigation tanks in Gujarat are of great advantage to rice crops. 
Though in normal years, the rainfall is sufficient for sowing of seed and 
transplantation, it usually fails at the end of the season when one or two 
waterings are needed for maturing the crop. The small tanks with which 
Gujarat is dotted, helps to tide over this difficulty. These tanks vary in size 
and capacity from less than an acre to over 400 acres in extent. In all, there 
are 3,028 tanks ; 1,236 in Ahmedabad Efistrict, 1,441 in Kaira, 311 in Surat, 
and 40 in Broach and Panch Mahals. They protect an area of about 50,600 
acres. Construction of new tanks and the improvement of existing tanks 
would greatly help local areas where major irrigation schemes are not feasible. 
If about Rs. 200 lacs are spent for this purpose, 200,000 acres of additional 
land can be brought under irrigation. 

Recommendations for Irrigation Works in Gujarat : 

The total capital outlay on major irrigation works in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is of about Rs. 1075 lacs, of which Rs. 24-5' lacs or 2-3% have been 
spent in Gujarat, on the Hathmati and Khari cut canals and five major tanks. 
Gujarat has an area of 10,140 sq. miles and it comprises 1/7 of the whole 
province. It gives an annual land revenue of over Rs. 1 crore out of a total 
of Rs. 4 crores. Compared to Deccan, the irrigation facilities in Gujarat are 
very meagre and insignificant. The former has an area of 376,000 sq. miles 
or one half of the total for the province, and yields a land revenue of 1-77 
crores, against Rs. IT crores obtained from Gujarat. Against major Works 
of 2 canals and 5 tanks in' Gujarat, there are 28 major irrigation works in 
Deccan, for which Rs. 10-2 crores have been spent. This represents 95'7% 
of &e total capital outlay for Irrigation in the whole Province. Due to 
variety of causes, Gujarat has so far lagged behind in respect of Irrigation 
works. But now an all round Post-War Development is under consideration, 
and the extension of irrigation in Gujarat, which can serve as one of the 
principal granaries of India, will have to be seriously tackled. The Irrigation 
Inquiry Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay in 1938, have 
made the following observations on irrigation works in Gujarat 

“ Public opinion in this Division is that this part of the province has not 
received adequate attention in the provision of irrigation facilities. During 
our visits to Ahmedabad, complaints were received about the insufficiency of 
water in the Hathmati and Khari cut canals. There is a demand for big 
irrigation works in Gujarat. There are suitable sites for big reservoirs, but 
they all lie within neighbouring Indian States which have hitherto not shown 
any inclination to accommodate such work. It should, however, be possible 
by negotiation and mutual concessions, to arrive at a reasonable understanding 
for a aimmon constructive programme for the future. Several prominent 
witnesses urged the importance of constructing one or more large fanal sys- 
tms. Some suggested the ccmstruction of canals taking off from big peren- 
nial nvers, the Tapti and the Narbada, What is required, in the first 
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instance, is a complete review of the whole water resources of this Division, 
in order to see if there are promising schemes worthy of detailed investiga- 
tions. Until this is done, no construction of any magnitude should' be 
undertaken/' 

The Government of India have now taken up the problem of Post-War 
Reconstruction in India in right earnest, and all the Provinces and States 
have started investigations of development schemes. India is mainly an 
agricultural country, and it' would continue to- be so in future, in spite of any 
amount of industrial development that may come into existence. Again 
the present world war has clearly shown that every country, if it is to exist, 
must be self-sufficient at least for its primary needs for sustaining life. India 
must, therefore, endeavour to build up its agricultural resources, and rich 
and fertile areas like those in Gujarat should be provided with irrigation 
facilities on as generous scales as possible, so that maximum output of food 
grains can be obtained from them. 

Briefly stated, the future expansion of irrigation in Gujarat may be made 
as under : — 


Major Irrigatmi Schemes : 


Approximate Approximate area 



cost in lacs. 

to be irrigated 



Rs. 

Acres. 

(1) The Mahi Canal Project 


200 

1,50,000 

(2) The Watrak River Project 


124 

75,000 

(3). The Meshwa Canal Project and 

five 



minor works of expansions 

. . 

15 

10,000 

(4) The Sabarmati Canal Project .. 

, , 

105 

75,000 

(5) The Tapti River Project 


132 

3,00,000 

(6) Other schemes in Gujarat by construct- 



ing pick-up weirs and canals 

for 



utilizing flood water of small 

and 



big rivers . . . . 


50 

40,000 


Total : Rs, 626 lacs 6,50,000 


IL Mmor Iff iiation Works : 

(1) Construction of 50,000 wells for irriga- 

tion at Rs. 800 per well . . 400 1,50,000 

(2) Construction of tanks and extension and 

improvements to existing tanks . . 200 2,00,000 


Total : Rs. 600 3,50,000 


Grand Total : Rs. 1226 10,00,000 

Say Rs. 12 crores. 10 lacs or acra. 


The cultivable area in Gujarat is 4,836,000 acres, of which not more 
than 2,00,000 acres are irrigated at present from all sources. With the exe- 
cution of works referred to above at a cost of Rs. 12 crores, the area under 
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irrigation would increase to 1,200,000 acres i.e. 25% of the total cultivable 
area. Some of the schemes proposed may have on detailed investigations to 
be given up on engineering or financial grounds. However, the object of this 
paper is mainly to indicate the possibilities and necessity of launching irri- 
gation schemes in Gujarat and to remove the general impression and belief 
that big irrigation works' are not feasible and not wanted in this part of the 
Province. The agricultural conditions in this area are deteriorating from 
year to year, and the fertile and garden lands of Gujarat are fast losing their 
value and importance, and becoming barren and unremunerative. At pre- 
sent, not more than 4% of the total agricultural area is under irrigation. 
With the expenditure of Rs. 12 crores on irrigation works in a period of say 
10 years, 25% of the total area could be protected. As conditions are other- 
wise very favourable for intensive cultivation it would give a great fillip to 
the production of food crops, which is one of the principal problems to be 
tackled in India. To start with, minor irrigation works viz. construction of 
wells and tanks can be taken in hand at once, pending detailed investiga- 
tions of the major irrigation schemes suggested above. 



MARRIAGE SONGS OF KATHIAWAR 


By 

J. K. MEGHANI 


Sufferings of the people occupy a large space of our present , day 
journalism. The main link between an editor and his fan is a monotonous, 
everfiowing tale of woe. Their sordid details fill his writing-table, his inkpot 
and his skull. I am one of those thus fated. 

Fortunately for me, I am a folk-iorist first and a journalist afterwards. 
My contact with the people is primarily established through the healthier 
channel of their indigenous culture as revealed in their songs and their stories. 
This contact is twenty years old. It has given me a peep into the people's 
real soul. It saves me from the morbidity which a mere tale of political and 
economic afflictions tend to produce. This is no escapism. The literature 
that is embedded in the soul of the folk has that vital quality, which does 
not let one escape. 

Ravages of warborn conditions, food-control and its official bunglings ; 
black markets and still blacker vagaries of permit-system ; prohibition of ex- 
port to the extent of inflicting penalties of fifty or a hundred rupees on a vil- 
lage-woman because she carried from one village to the other a mere break-fast 
of sweets ; grow'-more-food campaign which in actual working reveals itself in 
the end as an extort-more-food expedition of the revenue department : these 
countrywide common conditions do not make an exception of my province. 
They grind the 'people all around in more or less degree. 

From the window of my house in a little district town I witness 
panorama. Suddenly one day there burst upon my ears the rumblings of 
buiiock-carts, the jingling of bronze bells around the bullocks’ necks and the 
fullthroated songs of the female passengers, as the vehicles pass along 
home, raising cloud after cloud of dust that comes up and covers this paper 
as I pen these lines, ^ . . 

I recognise these old and never failing friends — I mean the songs ; 
are the marriage-songs. Out of the fast vanishing folk literature they 
yet linger. Other festivals may perish under the crushing heel of economic, 
political and even educational changes ; not the wedding ! my homage to 
Cupid. 

The bullock-carts go a-rumbling. The oxen feel elated perhaps because 
their burden is a tiny bride and tinier groom and at least for a day they 
their human colleagues enjoy the princely privilege of an arrogant dash along 
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The proudest of the lot are the women ; for they are called upon to sing. 
They are more inevitable than the priest ; for the latter can be ordered to 
abbreviate his scriptural babblings of marriage Mantras, not so the nasty fair 
sex. Sing they must till their voice cracks down. Each and every ceremony 
has a song or a set of them attached to itself ; and those folk-ceremonies are 
firmer than the scriptural ones. 

Take for instance the very first ritual of ‘ si-uiqi ’ i.e. writing the 
auspicious letter of invitation to the groom’s father who is informed of the 
date fixed for the marriage, and requested to arrive on that day with the 
bridegroom. Actually as the holy letter is being penned with the scarlet ink, 
the ladies sing as below : — 


HilSi c-lUty <^1 4R«1 

aHW, 

cll^i Milwii 

“ Every now and then the blooming bride sends a letter : 

O my prince, come soon, my handsome groom come quickly, 

Or else the moment of your immediate wedding would elapse away.” 

It is to be noticed that this poetic letter takes a form entirely different 
from that of the actual priestly letter. The song depicts a pure love-letter. 
It is indeed a reply prepaid. For look how the same song proceeds : — 

The groom replies back 

HilSi H d >11^1 

^ d/laii 

“Not under the arcH of leaves will I wed. 

Neither a moment too soon will I wed 
Nor a moment too late will I wed 
Instantly, O ! instantly hang the costly arch of 
cocoanuts.” 

As the song advances, we can mark the development of a veritable drama 
hor in the next verse we find the stiff, self-respectful retort of the bride 

11(5} ! (Ydllf V (j’sj llt^ I 

d dl (id^ll 
ctw wi mi 

dlRl dilani C-13H «/?!. 

“ Who else would offer you his girl, 

And who else would call you a son-in-law, 

O you a dweller of the wild ! 

O you a day-long starvelling ! 



The same verses are repeated from the beginning with a variation like this 

ini =11=05} hH H?i4 
^il5} d d 

=»il Hil5} ?thl«5 =1*1=0 ^H«v. 

“ At the square of mud-pot’s column sure will 
I not wed 

Neither a moment too soon will I wed, 

Nor a moment too late will I wed, 

Instantly raise the square of costly copper-pot columns.” 

What a remarkable contrast between the two letters ! but still more re- 
markable is the juxtaposition of both. The holy and the profane rubbing 
shoulders. But for the song the entire ceremony would be reduced to a dead 
weight of life. Would it be too presumptuous to assume on the evidence of 
the above song that at some period in the past the custom of the bride herself 
writing ‘ ’ to the groom actually prevailed and that the priestly 

letter-form came later on as the folklife succumbed to the scripture. 

Equally outstanding is one another ceremony. It takes place on the day 
of ' ’ i-e- the raising of the wedding bower in the courtyard of 

the bride’s (and also the groom’s) parental home. It is the ceremony of 
going to worship the Potter’s wheel. This one, too is outside the domain of 
the Priest. Scriptural marriage does not recognise it ; yet it is nonetheless 
incumbent. A bevy of ladies accompanied by the beatings of the village 
drum, with a plate of Kanku ( or ) ' and corn of rice, sets out to 
the home of the local potter, and sings as it goes the following 


5}J( aHl(M : ^ =HlR5lU 

H:ic{l5} 3A«-HI § 5KR : ^ =»Wpi^l. 


5lst udsi) oilH : 

3iiy^)i (Mill ^ *5) 


MARRIAGE SONGS OF KATHIAWAR 

O you with worn out soles ! 

Your urgent wedding’s time will swiftly pass away, 
my prince/^’ 


3 
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'HOI 

Sii '>{1'^ 'HIM : ^ 5HlPl^l. 

«HiM ci «ii4 eiiiRnt, 

5HlMl stw : ^ =HlPl%. 


Two forces were there bom in this creation, 
One the earth and other the sky ; 

Their functions do I adore, 

The sky poured down the showers. 

Their burden the earth did bear. 


Two forces were there born in this creation, 
One the mare and other the cow. 

Their functions do I adore. 

The cow’s son drives the plough 
The mare’s son takes to far and near. 


Two forces were there bom in this universe, 
The mother and the mother-in-law. 

Their functions do I adore, 

I, the bride was bom to tire one. 

To the other he, the bridegroom, 


Two forces were there born in this universe. 
The father and the father-in-law, 

’Twas father that gave me his caresses, 

My modesty gave me the father-in-law. 
Their functions do I adore. 


The implication of die ceremony is obvious. Whatever the contempt in 
which the potter and his job are at present socially held, symbolically he and 
his wheel stand for the Great Creator and His wheel-shaped rotund universe. 
Both are known by the word ^^e function of marriage is pro- 

creation. We should not be surprised if a serious student of sexual symbol- 
ism, Verrier Elwin for example, might read into the Potter’s Wheel and the 
stick wherewith he plies it, the symbol of female and male progenital organs. 
Looked at from this viewpoint, the invocation of the Potter’s Wheel by 
females in our folkmarriages will be found to be aptly relevant and con- 
sistent. 'This relevancy is maintained aesthetically by the above song. I 
have called it hymn of Creation. Indeed it is that. 

In the simplest image conceivable, the first verse presents the function of 
procreation with the highest poetic beauty. The conceptkin of the sky and the 
earth as a married couple does much credit to the maker of folkpoetry. 
Uriess thus simplified, it could never get at the poor folk. The degradation 
from the sublime to the vulgar is so treacherously precipitous that the main- 
tenance of sanctity of sexual function in this piece puts the folk-art at once 
on a high pedestal. 
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The pair of the: cow and the mare placed next to the sky and the earth 
richly deserve the place having regard to their importance in a society where- 
in cultivation and adventure (whether of trade or of warriorship) constituted 
the main arteries of life. Ail else was of a secondary importance, save the 
ox and the horse. 

One after the other the images reach their culmination and significance 
when W’^e come down to the conception of the bride in ■ the final verse. ' The 
female rightly held to be the more important for the task of creation is invested 
here with two equalities— robust youthfulness and modesty. Both combine 
to complete the picture. 

From the commencement to the consummation, the occasion is a verit- 
able festival and a feast of songs. About 2G0 have been picked up by me. 
Songs of folk-deities, of anointment, of corn-grinding ; hymns to the dawn 
and the rising sun ; songs of a sister longing for the coming of her brother, 
of the housewife supplicating the annoyed relations to attend the wedding ; 
songs amorous, songs of the parting, of the heavy-hearted bride, of the groom 
soothing his timid and downcast new wife, of welcoming the bride at her 
new home, and of the honey-moon night ; songs of frolick and fun, coarse 
and subtle, decent and vulgar. 

Taken piecemeal they look heterogeneous. For instance take a passionful 
amorous song : 

4 ?, 

m rti 

c-tKviefl «{m( SP 

“ I went to the village-pond with water jars, 

There I saw my god, in saffron-hued shirt, 

My pair of pitchers I left on the bank, 

My jar-stool I hung on a tree, 

Breathless I ran to him. 

My modesty I cast to the wind. 

I touched his brow with my tender palms, 

And made his woes mine own/’ ^ 

Courtship is clearly indicated here. There is quite a cluster of courtship- 


i There is no English word for this unique Indian homage, 'hISaI or 

^ It is peculiarly woman-like. She applies the palms of her hands first to the 
head of the guest and then to her own, indicating the transfer of all the woes 
of the guest to herself. 



=n^i 5liy, 5i ci:^ 

5{ ci^ § ^<=11^% ’^. 

^4 k<i, sHi ci5l €141 

^ h4 txml hml \ ? 

<ii ?lwiPi «il5l 

lioftl m 

The vii:gin went up the doorstep 
To choose her handsome mate, 

O dady, fix that boy for me 
For he is a ^ful sport. 
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songs. Add to them a few like the one given below, signifying the parental 
sanction to the girl’s own judgment : 


sisi ^ <^«n 

5i =1^ § 

>li^, ml ct^ €141 
^ rl^Rl \ ? 

>lRi M-d >ll'§li 


atil ^ Js^U 

4141 iliy an ci;j cnirJi^ 

<M5{l<v 4Hi cl^ €141 
^ 4Hi clHRi 'Hd ill'lli ^ ? 
sAsicil’ -4151 

allil W ’Id Jll'lli 


aiil ^ 4MU 

dmi 51RI, al 
w| 

’ll^l 4HI rt^l €141 
^ 4Hi dMRi ’id ^lllli \ ? 
Qii^Wl’ cil ^tiHl 
W ’id ’ll'lli 
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: And. where - did yo^ test him, darling mine? 

And where did he steal your heart? 

I watch'd him through the zig-zag bazar, 

Driving his ball away 
And there he stole my heart 

The virgin went up the doorstep 
To watch for her handsome mate, 

0 uncle, choose that tidy boy 
He is a match for me. 

And where did you test him darling niece ? 

And how did he steal your heart? 

1 saw him taking a dive at the pond, 

His plait of hair bewitched my heart. 

The virgin went up the doorstep 
To search for her handsome mate, 

O, ^ miama, choose that studious boy, 

He is a match for me. 

And where did you see him darling niece? 

And how did he steal your heart ? 

I saw him at the village-school, 

His neat hand-writing stole my heart. 

The virgin went up the doorstep 
To watch for her handsome mate. 

O, brother, choose that temperate chap, 

He is a match for me. 

And where did you test him, sister mine? 

And how did he win your heart? 

I watched him eat at his golden plate, 

His measured morsels stole my heart. 

This fourfold test sufficed for a folk-girl. It answers her purpose. It 
:overs all the qualifications she needs in her mate. It avails nothing if a 
boy plays well in the open field. Any one can do it. A real sport is he who 
goes on driving his hockey-ball through the narrow and crowded bazar. And 
where could one test a well-built, fine-shaped, symmetrical body ? Surely 
at the public bath. Only there the limbs are all laid bare and the slightest 
ugliness is betrayed. The same emphasis is then laid on the neat even 
handwriting, for in the old folklife it was a sure mark of scholarship. The 
same emphasis is carried further in the last test. Woman alone can tell you 
how strongly she hates a shabby glutton. 

How terribly out of tune looks the following one ! Sung by the ladies of 


^ M^ernal uncle, 
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the groom’s party at the time of setting out back with the bride, it breathes 
an air of abduction. 

Mil i-ll4 =11^1 wiMiy 

.yt/l, ail4ll \ 

SlW ctl mi ^ , 

^ ail I ^ISl VMil. 
cil ml actiss'fl 

^ M ^ 4tiil I iHi «lisi VM-iu 

“ The beats of drums have started O bride, now come away to our home, 
No more you belong to your parents O bride, once married you' belong 
to us. Come away to our home. 

Pray pause for a while, and let me take my leave of father. 

Now no more of that leave O bride, and no more of your tallra with him. 
Once married you belong to us O bride, come away to our home. 

Pray wait for a while and let me take my leave of mother etc, etc. ...” 

Free courtship on one hand, on the other tribal overlordship : Such 
irreconcileables seem to be grouped through the folk-poetry into a sort of har- 
mony, because the songs only express a variety of moods. Even a girl that 
has freely chosen her mate is not fr^ from the pangs of parting with parents. 
Repression of this sad feeling is sought to be lifted through a cluster of songs. 
The songs of parting are outstanding for their deep pathos. In the following 
the bride is shown to feel the poignant wrench : — 

Sl«l^ aHisiQj wiNill 

Sii ci Mis ii 
SlSl m ct I 

wil«V ^ SlSlSJdl 

il4l M^'^« <rn ! 

“ There was a mango-tree at father’s door. 

How green and dense it spread. 

I plucked but a leaf therefrom, 

O dady, do forgive. 

We girls are the tiny sparrows 
Nestling in dady’s cool grove. 

Tomorrow shall we fly to unknown lands, 

O dady, do forgive.” 

Each time this song is sung, not an eye you would find dry. On the 
0 6r of curtain soioethinij deenlv tnn/'hmcr so 
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reality the bride and the groom are never allowed to meet privately at the 
bride’s parents’ ; this function is therefore assigned to poetry. Women sing 
the following song, and through it they bring the couple in a vital spiritual 
contact. Here the young man is pictured to be using his art of persuasion. 

ili dl 1:4 ^ 

di imi ^ c-Mi^ 1 

^ 'Hi=0 liHstil ! 

cit msi >1RI^ ^ 

ctRl <HUil 1 

4cll MSI 

dlM »il»l ! 

(&25 ^ >11=0 

“My cuckoo’s heart is cold, 

Come round, O Cuckoo, and think 
What I have done for you. 

For you I carved a home from rock. 

And the pane-doors have I fixed there. 

0 Cuckoo mine, will you not still be pleased ? 

For the sake of your lovely veil, 

1 hurt my father’s heart ; 

0 Cuckoo dear, will you not still be pleased ? 

For the sake of your lovely veil, 

1 angered -my uncles heart 
O Cuckoo, etc., etc.” 

So it is not after all a pure abduction-business. The lady is not to be 
carried off as a chattel— that is what at least the folk poetry does not sanction. 
The cuckoo has to be cajoled, even after the groom has risked the wrath of 
all the relations for choosing her. 

No amount of cajoling and coaxing can however camouflage the ultimate 
reality faithfully pictured in the following parting song : 

2Hl m =Hl MSWt 

'Hl^l AlH<al 8ll®d 1 

WAS 

d 

dis d dSiM ! 
di^i eiiiSi, ^ 

»ldi d 1 
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Adieu, adieu to my village, 

This last and lingering look, 

O' yonder stands the( pipal tree, 

And yonder my dady’s field. 

Father comes first to bid adieu 
As far as the door and says : 

‘ Be wise my darling, 

Draw smartly your veil at your father-indaw 
And obey your Sasu’s^ word 
Speak in whispers at the sight of your Jeth,“ 
And argue not with his wife, 

Your husband’s younger brother is a pet, 

O joyfully bear his jokes, 

Adieu my girl, adieu.” 


The same lines are repeated thus with respect to other relations : 

‘ Her friends see her off at the corner of the street . . . etc., etc. 


Let us finish this parting business with two songs, the one depicting the 
father’s sorrow and the other that of the mother. 


'HOfl sill 

Cl«ill iicii diR 

t 

^41 (113141 ^icfNi 
3l4{l^ \ 


“ Father comes home, looks round and asks. 

Why is the bower so dim and dark ? 

Where is the lamp? 

The lamp was in our darling s hand, 

Alas ! she left it and went away. 

She left her doll, doll’s dress 
and friends behind, 

And went away.” 

But the brimful cup of grief falls to the share of the birthgiver :~ 
ril XiChmi, 

3tili §Swi m ovtH 


1 Sfeu = Mother-in-law. 2 Jeth = Husband’s elder brother. 
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|it4 ^'A'.an Hi'Jft sisf 

cii fiiiiV \ 

AiXi m j*tH, 

;‘How joyfully I planted ^Champa plant, 

All life it took me to grow it, 

Alas, at the blossoming season 
The gardener took it away. 

How hopefully I bore the girl 
I brought her up ail my life. 

Alas ! when she grew up to share my toils, 

The son-in-law took her away.” 

To this a verse is added, so that some one equally miserable into tlie 
opposite camp might not suffer injustice at the hands of Muse. 

The bride-groom’s mother wails : — 

n\{ §s?ct{ <H=l «nM, 

ci|3} ci^i ini 

t* How hopefully I bred up my boy. 

All my life was spent up in bringing him up. 

Alas, when he grew up a bread-winner ! 

His wife chained him in love.” 


(To be continued,) 


^ A dower-plant. 


WHY AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GUJARAT? 

By 

SALIM ALI, M.B.O.U. 

(CORRESPONDING MEMBER : DEUTSCHE a^NXTHOLOGISCHE GESELLSCHAFl’. 

AUTHOR iOF “THE BOOK OF INDIAN! BIRDS'*) 

[In this article, we publish a scheme for a Bird Survey of Gujarat by the 
famous ornithologist Mr. S^lim Ali, whose “ The Book of Indian Birds ” has run 
into three editions since -1941 in spite of war and . the! price of Rs. 16/-. This ex- 
perienced and highly trained scientist has conducted the Bird Surveys in Mysore, 
Hyderabad, and Cutch State and the Society welcomes his suggestion to conduct 
a bird survey of Gujarat. As a sample of his methods of work and style of writing, 
we have great pleasure in publishing his description of two weliknown birds, the 
Baya or Common Weaver Bird and the ' Papeeka* Common Hawk-Cuckoo (first 
cousin of the Koel). This description and the illustrations are taken from his 
latest book mentioned above with kind permission of the Publishers, the Bombay 
Natural History Society, Bombay, whose co-operation we highly appreciate. The 
cost of the Survey is expected to be about Rs. 5,000/- and we hope that the 
Patrons, Donors and the Members of the Gujarat Research Society and others 
interested in this research work will contribute liberally towards the fund required 
for this useful and important Survey.— Editors] 

Strange as it may seem it is nevertheless true that Gujarat and the 
Kathiawar Peninsula remain to-day amongst the least known provinces of 
India from the ornithologist’s point of view. By least known ” I do not 
wish to imply that an investigation of these areas is likely to produce any 
caches of “ finds ” new to science, or even of unsuspected rarities. The areas 
that abut on the boundaries of Gujarat, as well as Kutch State quite re- 
cently, have been sufficiently worked out for their avifauna to preclude the 
probability of any startling discoveries. But what I wish to convey is that 
these areas have never been systematically investigated by a competent orni- 
thologist, and until this is done we cannot truthfully say that we know all 
there is to know about their bird life. 

As many readers probably know, one of the things that modern syste- 
matic ornithology requires is the collection of fresh and well prepared material 
(skins) in order to enable the determination of the exact races or subspecies 
of a bird that inhabits a given area. Careful work in field and museum 
has revealed that birds which enjoy a wide geographical distribution tend 
to differ in varying degreed among their local populations. Science has ac- 
corded appropriate recognition to these differences by creating the concept 
of ""geographical races or subspecies” based upon them. They consist 
usually of small but constant variations either in size or colouration, or both, 
and ultimately reflect the conditions of life under which the species has to 
live in each particular area. These subspecies are of very special importance 
in evolutionary studies. An example will perhaps make the position clearer ; 
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There is certainly no other bird in India so ubiquitous and well-known 
as the House Crow, It is a confirmed commensal of -Man being found in 
every comer of the country — ^up in the hiilstations and far out in the desert 
—wherever Man's ingenuity and cunning have devised liveable conditions 
for himself.. Looked uponjn a superficial way and purely as ■ a ' domestic 
nuisance, the House Crow is the same black ra-scal whether you meet ' him 
in Karachi or Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo or Rangoon. Yet when you place 
side by side, specimens collected in all these localities and examine them 
rather more critically you immediately discover that there exist between them 
differences in size and colouration that were hardly discernible in ai passing 
acquaintance. In a general way these differences are of the same kind as 
you notice between a man from the Punjab and a Madrasi and a Burman. 
Irf either case they are brought about largely by the environment—a term 
that includes climatic, dietetic as well as a host of other factors working direct- 
ly or indirectly upon the organism. Thus geographical races or subspecies 
of birds' living under desert conditions tend to be paler coloured than their 
representatives elsewhere, while races that live under damp, heavy rain forest 
conditions are considerably darker. Races occupying the northerly latitudes 
of the range of a species are larger ; those occupying southern portions smaller, 
and so on. Such variations are not haphazard, but subject to a number of 
w^eli known natural laws or axioms of more or tes universal application. 

As subspecific differences in birds are based very often merely on shades 
of colouration, it is easy to understand why fresh and well made-up skins 
are so essential for proper taxonomic study. Ancient skins such as exist in 
many venerable museums of the world to-day may be great historical value. 
But being imperfectly prepared to start wdth, and faded or '‘foxed'' with 
age and through obsolete methods of storage, they have now become largely 
useless for this sort of work. Besides, their labelling is often fantastic and 
they usually lack precise data as to locality and date. Therefore, I should 
say tliat Gujarat's Reason No. 1 for a proper ornithological survey is the 
collection of fresh skins of birds in order to facilitate taxonomic studies. 
But this need not perturb our humanitarians. Collecting does not simply 
mean going round with a gun, slaughtering every bird at sight and piling 
high the number of skins — ^though deplorably enough this tvotdd seem to be 
the aim and end of many collectors and foreign museums ! Scientific collect- 
ing involves a great deal more. To begin with, it implies a sound knowledge 
and appreciation of the taxonomic position of each species, and collecting 
only such specimens as are essential in order to supplement what is known 
about that s|>eci€s, or to clear up any doubtful or controversial points con- 
cerning it. In other words it means killing just the minimum that will 
satisfy the ends of science, and no more. Scientific bird collecting must never 
be allowed to degenerate to the level of hoarding empty sardine tins or 
match-box labels ! 

Apart from selective collecting for taxonomic work, however, it is also 
necessary to procure a certain amount of material for studies of the parasites 
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of birds. This is a branch of ornithological work in which cohiparatively 
little has as yet been done in other parts of the world, and practically nothing 
at all in our own country. Birds of different species act as hosts to in- 
numerable parasites, both external and internal. Some of these have im- 
portant bearings on humari life and activity, as caixiers of disease to Man 
and his domestic animals, or to his food crops and forest trees, and in other 
ways. 

Yet another aspect of an ornithological survey is an investigation of the 
food that birds eat. This is made possible by a careful study of the life 
history and feeding habits of the bird in the field, and can be further ampli- 
fied and confirmed by a qualitative and quantitative analysis of the stomach 
contents of freshly killed specimens. As all ryois will tell you, certain birds 
are very destructive to agricultural crops at certain times of the year. Others 
destroy untold quantities of insects, the majority of which are injurious crop 
or forest pests. Again there are some species that destroy grain at one stage 
of their lives, while they subsist entirely on a diet of insect^ during a different 
stage of their lives, or at another season. Thus these birds are partly harm- 
ful and partly beneficial. The function of Economic Ornithology— a' branch 
of science much to the fore in the U.S.A. and many other progressive coun- 
tries of the world— is to strike an accurate Balance Sheet, as it were, of the 
bird’s activities and determine its tme economic status from the human point 
of view. The Ipreliminary part of this work can usually be done in the 
course of a bird survey, when by field and laboratory research on living as 
well as freshly killed texamples it is broadly possible to assess which species 
have important econdmic bearings and call for more intensive investigation. 

Reason No. 2 for an ornithological survey of Gujarat (perhaps not 
strictly in Order of merit in the estimation of some) I would put down as 
Economic. This includes food and parasite studies having a direct relation 
to agricultural prosperity and human welfare. 

But the soundest argument for a proper ornithological survey of any area 
oil modem lines is Sreally a combination of 1 and 2 — of the purely scientific 
with the practical and materialistic considerations. The cliief advantage of 
such field work is that it enables the investigator to study the live bird in its 
natural surroundings, and to enquire at first hand into the factors that inter- 
act between environment and bird. The adaptations that make a duck 
dependent upon .water seem clear enough ; they are taken for granted by ail, 
and no one ever thinks a duck without thinking of its watery environment. 
Yet, amongst the ducks themselves there are some species that habitually 
live on or about salt water, whereas others are confined to inland lakes and 
freshwater jheels. Here the connectbrt is not so obvious, and only a careful 
stady can provide the answer. Similarly, some birds are restricted by in- 
visible barriers to Moist rain-forests, whereas others flourish in open, sandy 
deserts. SoMe live on mountain-tops, others on the sea coast. 

The study of an organism in relation to its environment is known as 
Ecol<®i. It is a dqartment of biological work that has made great strides 





within comparatively recent years, and is proving of the utmost scientific 
importance in our attempts to understand Life in all its complex aspects. 
This, therefore, is one more of the things a modern bird survey does ; to in- 
vestigate as thoroughly as possible the relations of a bird to its environment. 

It is hardly necessary for toe to say more. In the case of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar as I said before, no complete study of their bird life has ever 
been attempted. Apart from any such detailed investigations as I have indi- 
cated, even a full authentic list of the bird fauna of Gujarat does not exist. 
There are certain out-of-the-way areas in particular, such as the Surat 
Dhangs, about which it would be perfectly true to say that we know absolute- 
ly nothing. And these are just the areas which I feel confident will prove 
of the highest interest and may well produce some surprises from the distri- 
butional and ecological points of view. 

The sponsoring of, a survey of the avifauna of Gujarat is well worth the 
serious attention of the Gujarat Research Society. If Kathiawar were ex- 
cluded, I Consider that a period of four months of field work, divided over 
2 or 3 different seasons, would suffice to furnish us with a fairly comprehen- 
sive idea of the ornithology of Gujarat. The cost of such an undertaking 
should not exceed Rs. 5,000/-, which, considering the importance of the con- 
tribution it . would mean to Indian ornithology as a whole does not seem an 
extravagant sum. Indeed, viewed in the perspective of all the wealth and 
munificence which is centred in many sections of Gujarat’s population, the 
amount appears almost trivial. The cost of publication of the survey report 
would be extra. This would depend largely upon its length and format, 
and upon whether and to what extent it is illustrated with plates. It may 
perhaps be advisable to publish the detailed scientific report in the Journal 
of the Bombay Natural History Society as usual, and merely a general ac- 
count in this journal, such as would be of interest to the average reader. 

As regards the specimens collected, it is suggested that these be divided 
equally between the Gujarat Research Society and the Bombay Natural 
History Society. As the storage and care of ornithological material is an 
important matter, especially in a climate like ours, I have no doubt that the 
Bombay Natural History Society who already possess the facilities would 
gladly take care of the Gujarat Research Society’s share andl treat it as on 
loan until such time as suitable housing arrangements can be made. 


The Baya or Common Weaver-Bird. 


Ploceus philippinus (Linnseus). 

Size : That of the Sparrow. 

Field Characters : Female, and male in non-breeding plumage, very 
like the female House-Sparrow but with a thicker bill and shorter tail. Flocks, 
about open cultivation. 

Distribution : Ceylrm and all India, Assam and Burma. Mostly 
plains but also sub-Himalayan foothills upto about 3,000 feet Three races 
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are recognised on size and details of colouration, viz., me inaian pniitpptnus, 
the Assam-Upper Burma race butmanicus, and the Lower Burma-Malaya 
race infortuncitus. Resident, but also local migrant. 

Habits : The Baya is essentially a bird of open cultivated country. 
It goes about in flocks, often of considerable size, gleaning paddy, jowari and 
other seeds on the ground, or invading ripening crops to which it causes a 
certain amount of damage. Paddy cultivation largely governs the seasonal 
movements of this bird. Enormous numbers gather to roost in favourite 
patches of reeds and bulrushes, usually on the swampy margins of tanks. 
Their call notes are a sparrow-like chit-chit-chit followed by a long-drawn 
chee-ee uttered in chorus, while the birds are working on Jtheir nests. 

Nesting : The Baya is noted chiefly for its wonderful retort-shaped 
hanging nests and for its remarkable breeding biology. The season coincides 
with the S-W Monsoon— chiefly between May and September— and the con- 


The Common Hawk-Cuckoo, Brain-Fever Bird or ‘ Papeeha ’ 
Hierococcyx varius (Vahl). 

Size : About that of the Pigeon. Slenderer and with long tail. 

Field Characters : Above ashy-grey, below whitish cross-barred with 
brown. Broadly barred tail. General coloration, flight and movements very 
like the Shikra’s. Sexes alike. Singly, in wooded country. 

Distribution : Ceylcm and India north to the outer Himalayan foot- 
hills and iiKluding Eastern Bengal and Western Assam. Resident, but also 
partly local migrant. 

Habits : The Hawk-Cuckoo inhabits scrub jungle and deciduous forest. 
It is also partial to gardens, groves of trees, mango topes and the like, in 
the neighbourhood of cultivation and human habitations. It is mostly silent 
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during the winter months, but with the approach of the hot weather its 
all-too-familiar calls are again ‘ on the air’. As the season advances the bird 
becomes aggravatingly obstreperous. The loud screaming call has been aptly 
rendered as ‘ Brain-fever In Hindustani it is rendered as ‘ Pee-kahan ’ ? 
(Where is my love ?) , and in Marathi as ‘ Paos-ala ’ (Rain’s coming). This 
is repeated with monotonous persistency 5 or 6 times in succession, rising 
in crescendo to feverish ipitch and breaking off abruptly. The bird soon 
commen&s it all over again. These vocal exhilarations are kept up through- 
out the day and far into the night— usually all through under a bright moon. 

The flight of this cuckoo— fairly close to the ground, rapid wing-strokes 
followed by a little sailing — and its Iiabit of shooting up into the branches 
of a tree before alighting, are sufficiently like the Shikra’s to cause a flutter 
amongst small birds each time it is on the move. Its food consists mainly 
of hairy caterpillars and soft-bodied insects, but berries and wild figs are 
also eaten on occasion. 

Nesting ; The season ranges between March and June. The Brain- 
fever Bird belongs to the group of arboreal parasitic cuckoos which foist their 
eggs and family cares upon other birds. It is habitually parasitic on bab- 
blers, noteably ;of the genera Turdoides and Argya. Its eggs are blue and 
closely resemble those of the dupes in colour, shape and size. The young 
cuckoo usually manages to eject his rightful nest-fellows soon after hatching. 
It thus monopolises the attention of its fc»ter-parents and grows apace. 


THE MARINE FISHERIES OF THE SACHIN STATE 

By 

Dr. S. T. MOSES 



I. Introduction 

The Sachin State, situated in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, is 
‘ the senior of the only two Abyssinian (Habshi) states in India.’ Its ruler 
is His Highness the Nawab of Sachin. The seaboard of the State lies bet- 
ween tire estuaries of the Tapti and the Mindola and here lie the two centres 
of the fishing industry, Bimpore and Dumas. The latter is the Summer 
capital of the ruler and a delightful sea-resort, 10 miles by motor road from 
Surat. 


II. The Fishing Caste 

1. As elsewhere roundabouts, here also is the belief current that fishing 
is a mean occupation. The profession is confined to the Machis the only 
caste of hereditary fishennen in the State. They are Hindus and appar- 
ently a branch of the Kolis, though the latter who follow other callings mainly 
agriculture, not only look askance at their erstwhile relatives but have nothing 
to do with them today, no marital relations not even interdining being kept 
up between the two groups. And even among the fishermen of Bimpore and 
Dumas the practice today is for the Bimpore Machis to take in marriage 
Dumas daughters but not to give theirs to Dumas Machis, as they consider 
themselves superior ! 


2. The Machi houses in Bimpore number only about 200 with 122 
males actually enaged in fishing. In Dumas the workers total a little over 
300. The boats in use in both the villages number about 90 and these serve 
not only for fishing but also for coastal sailing and cost in all Rs. 20,000. The 
fishermen pay the state an annual profession tax of Rs. 5 per each earning 
m^ber. The capital invested in nets worked out to nearly Rs. 10,000 the 
Bimpore folk owing over Rs. 8,000 worth of nets. The average cosCof a 
‘ Golwa ’ IS Rs. 75, a piece of Modar drift net ‘ Jal ’ Rs. 2i, a Chogio Rs. 10, 
a Veri Rs. 8 and a Raa Bandary Rs. 7. Bimpore people own about 700 
^Iwa, 150 Modar nets, 15 Chogio, 10 Veri, and 45 Ras bandary while the 
Dumas men have 75 Modar nets, 45 Chogio, 10 Veri and 75i Raal Bandary 


3. Dumas fish^m operate no bagnets ‘ Golwa ’ at all but are keen 
on drift netting which is more intensively done especially during the rainy 
season when the men are unable to pursue their regular vocation of manning 
^stal vessels. The slowness of the development of the fishing industry in 
Sachm is apparmtly due to the drain on the young men of the Machi com- 
mumty or service elsewhere, particularly on coastal or even sea-going vessels. 
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Many men seem to give up fishing and go far out seeking employment 
especially where bridge or similar construction work goes on. Among other 
things done to increase their earnings are besides service in country and other 
craft, occasional cooly work, poultry keeping and Jardoshi work and cot tape 
making. The last two are, however, mostly done by the Kolis. 

4. The fisherpeople here seem to be healthy and unlike many other 
fisher localities the two fishing villages Bimpore and Dumas especially the 
former were surprisingly clean. Usually fisherfolk dealing as they do in a 
commodity, most putrescible, live in villages located amidst foul surroundings 
and disregard, in ignorance, even elementary principles of sanitation and 
hygiene, but here conditions, though capable of further improvement, are 
pleasantly different. The people especially the females, are dressed in clean 
clothes not only at home but particularly so when retailing in the fish-markets. 
A reasonable number of children attend school, education imparted being 
the same as given to other caste-children. The women folk though illiterate 
possess a handy knowledge of arithmetic sufficient to help them in their 
business. The men and even other members of the family seem to be addict- 
ed to drink. There is no prohibition and the fisherfolk do contribute to the 
drink revenue. 

III. Fishing and Methods 

1. The fishing grounds exploited are all inshore the maximum distance 
being 12 miles away. Gujarat waters are noticed to be comparatively poor 
from the fishery standpoint. The estuaries of the rivers which flow into the 
Gulf of Cambay are rapidly silting and the mud washed down by the Tapti 
and the Mindola causes not only the siltation of the coast but apparently 
drives most fish further off the coast, the localities far out at sea being those 
favoured by a majority of the valuable kinds. The bottom of the sea is 
nothing but mud, clayey and darkgrey. The area between the mouth of the 
Tapti and that of the Mindhola is the main fishing ground exploited by the 
Sachin fisherfolk and its extreme limits are not over 12 miles from the shore. 

2. Stake nets are in use in the estuaries and in the sea some miles from 
the shore, the longest stakes being planted in water about 9 fathoms deep. 
The stake net which is stationary being fixed to stakes is the ‘ Golwa ’ a purse 
or bagshaped net. Its mouth is kept distended by ropes attached to a pair 
of long stakes driven into the seabottom and stayed on either side with ropes. 
The stronger the current the better open will the mouth be. This bagnet is 
made of hemp and is barked before use. The mesh of the net which is 1 1/5 
inches at the mouth diminishes gradually till at the end it is as tiny as 
J inch. The fish caught are mainly Bombay Duck but many other kinds 
like Mullets and Catfish are also caught. 

3. The net Golwa being smallmeshed is responsible for the destruction 
of many a small fish, immature and undersized. Legislation defining the 
mesh of the nets has been suggested to prevent this but authorities are not 
united in viewing this as grave danger. Besides, as fish, as has often been 

S 
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pointed out, do not recognise boundaries, manmade and so not natural, 
whether of provinces or states or even countries, legislative measures to be 
useful and effective should be uniformly and widely undertaken, both in 
British India and the States. 

4. Driftnets are mostly used whenever Bombay Duck are not shoaling. 
The hemp drift net in use is * jar made up of a dozen pieces each, 7 feet 
broad and 55-77 feet long. The net stands like a wall in the water and 
though buoyed up by dried fruits ‘ Choramla ’ keeps about 2 feet below the 
surface and drifts with the current The net is not generally weighted but 
some nets do carry either 2 stones or 2 edible oyster shells. The net is shot 
down from a boat and is used mainly for the Hilsa (Modar). The mesh of 
the net is S inches from knot to knot. The hunt after Modar takes the boats 
even as far as 12 miles from the shore and to about 20 fathoms depth of 
water. 

5. Rasbanday is a manypieced dragnet made of cotton, each piece 
measuring 17 to 20 feet by 4 feet The mesh is 1 inch. About 45 pieces 
joined together form one set of nets. In use the 2 ends of the net are held 
by persons a few at each end and the net forming an enclosure almost semi- 
circular. The net is then dragged to the shore. 

6. Chogio is a castnet, used singly and thrown by the hand, by the 
man wading in shallow water. It is of the usual conical type weighted along 
the periphery but has a special arrangement of a number of strings by which 
when once the net is cast and hauled in by the cord attached at the centre, 
the apex of the cone, a deep peripheral pocket is formed on the inner side 
of the net and into which gravitate all the fish over which the net fell. The 
special strings are short and peripheral in distribution, the lower ends being 
tied at short intervals to the loaded circumference and the upper ones fastened 
to the net approximately distant from the periphery “nearly three times the 
length of the string. 

7. ‘ Veri’ or ‘Barriya' is the fence or the barrier net, a gill net made 
of cotton with mesh, fine streched from point to point and supported on a 
series of vertical posts driven into the bottom. The net and its supports are 
in two sections the 1st line of posts holding a vertical curtain of net. A few 
feet beyond is the 2nd row of posts longer than those of the 1st and to the 
tops of which is fastened the headrope of another net curtain. The 1st rope 
of this second net is tied at a lower level to the tops of the 1st line of stakes. 
Thus the upper net forms a sloping curtain with a sag in the middle and is 
located on a higher level than the headrope of the vertical net. The sloping 
net is necessary if Mullets the fish for which the * Veri ' is mainly intended 
are to be caught and is based on an intelligent understanding of the habits 
of mullets which while swimming leap instinctively over any obstacle that 
hinders their movements. The veri is fixed up at low tide and is worked 
during the latter part of the ebb when the level of the tidal water is flush 
with or below the headrope of the vertical and lower netcurtain. As the 
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tide turns, fish run in and get entangled. There is also a drive of the fish 
towards the barrier as soon as water reaches the required level ; a dozen or 
so men each armed with a cast net with the complex arrangement of strings 
which induce the formation of a peripheral pocket, form a line. The nets 
are also laced together in a line a rope carrying floats, which are some lengths 
of dried Jowri stalks running through the whole series. The 2 extreme 
ends of the rope are carried towards the barrier, the men casting and 
hauling in the nets as they move slowly forwards. Thus fish are driven 
towards the fence net where they are gilled or as in, the case of the mullets 
stranded on the sloping nets on which they fall to get entangled, in their 
frantic attempts to jump clear of the vertical nets. The cast nets used in 
the drive secure good catches. 

8. At low tides when vast areas inshore are exposed, intensive drives 
are made for catching Mudskippers (Levta). Two long trenches are made 
one at right angles to the other and filled with Jowari stalks. At the angle 
where the trenches meet is a barrier net the Levta Jal stretched on a series 
of stakes arranged in the form of a semicircle. After the net is fixed a crowd 
of people go on tramping over the muddy area enclosed by the trenches and 
scare the fish into the- comer where the net is. Cast nets are also used. 

9. During the fair weather season attention is devoted mainly to the 
fishery for Bombay Duck (Bomla) which with the Prawns (Jinga) forms 
the major portion of the catches. While the stake nets are efficient in not 
missing even small fish large fish are only occasionally caught therein. During 
the monsoon mullets (Bhoi) are caught in the 2 estuaries, the Tapti and the 
Mindhola, in considerable quantities. Mudskippers (Levta) abound in the 
rivers and the inshore between the ri vermouths and are a special feature in 
the Dumas and Bimpore markets where thousands are brought alive and 
kicking and sold to customers strong on a twig which pass through the gills 
of the fish. 


10. The chief kinds of fish available in Sachin waters are noted below 
with their prices and the quantities cau^t daily. 


,Fish' 

Season of 
occurrence. 

Quantity in 
Maunds 
caught daily 

Price per 
seer 

1, Prawns (Jinga) 

All the year round 

10-12 mds. 

, 3 ps.' —1 ■ a. ' 

2. Bombay Duck 
(Bomla) 

, ■»» 

3750 in number 

1-2 as. per 100 

3. Mullets (Boi) 


l|-2i rads. 

2-3 as. 

'Mudskipper 

(Levta) 

mostly Bole- 

ophtbalmus 

dentatus. 

n ■ ■ 


3-6 ps. 
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11. Other fish caught are small sharks or dogfish (Musi), the Goby 
(Godiri), the Golden Haddock (Madiri), Coilia, Pellona (fKatti, Chakdut), 
Therapon (Kichodo) and small Clupeids (Banji, Palavdi, and Patri). 
Cuttlefish and its relatives (Makuli and Shikla) are frequently taken though 
in small numbers and eaten. The cuttlebones often seen stranded ashore 
are called Samudraphen. Larger sharks and rays are caught often but tlie 
men said they do not trouble to bring them ashore but throw them back in 
the sea or cut them adrift Lai Levta (Trypauchien vagina) are not eaten 
and often when caught, as it happens, are only thrown away. Plenty of 
Puffeifishes (Popcha) are often seen in the catches but are rejected as food 
because of their poisonous flesh. Seasonally especially after strong winds, 
immense shoals of jellyfish (Jarak) are wafted inshore and they clog the nets. 
The jellyfish are avoided because of their stings and only delay legitimate 
fishing. One huge fish—apparently a dolphin-called Ido or Ero was men- 
tioned as frequently damaging their nets. It visits even the shores during 
the monsoon and is recognised by its bellow, 


Fish 

Season of 
occurrence. 

' 

Quantity in 
Maunds 
caught daily 

Price per 
seer 

5. Catfish (Shen- 
gala) 


3i-3f 

1 la. 

6. Jewfish 

Small : Kooth 

» 

1-2 

1 a. 

Dangari, 

ft 

,1 

1-li as. 

Dodio 




Large : Gol 

occasionally 

obtained 


8-12 as. per fish 

7. Engraulis (Tha- 
lar) 1 

all the year round 

2 mds. 

9 pa — 1 a. persr. ' 

8. Ribbon fish 


2 

1 a. 

(Pata) 



9. Lobsters (Sond) 

June to September 
mostly 

ft 

3-3i 

1 a 6 ps. 

10 Sole (Jipta) 

4-4i 

1 a. -1| as. 

11. Indian Salmon 
(Chirian, 

\ June to September 

1 mostly 

2 mds. 

1| as . per sr. 

Chandio) 



12. Hilsa (Modar) 

ft 

20 in no. 

8-12 as per. fish 

13. Pompfret 

Winter 

IJ mds. 

as. per sr. 

(Samna) 

(mostly the 


common pom- 




fret Stromate- 
us cinereus) 




14. Crabs (Kachla) 
mostly Scylla 
serrata. 

Occasionally 
all the year round 


1 a, per sr. 
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III. Fish Trade 

1. The catches of the Sachin fishermen whether of Dumas or Bimpore 
are sold either on the high seas or at the village landing place to the Surat 
fish dealers. All large fish are sold to them fresh. Bomlas are sold in 
hundreds but other fish including prawns by weight. The surplus which 
usually consists of smaller fish and prawns are sold locally in the Bimpore 
and Dumas markets, 

2. The market at Dumas is a wellroofed building, neat and small, 
but the women vendors never care to use the stalls in it unless it rains. All 
including the vegetable sellers squat on the open space in rows. Each vendor 
pays a daily fee of 3 pies for the privilege of selling her fish in the market. 
A built market at Bimpore where the open space at present used is congested 
is necessary and insistence in the use of the market buildings for their legi- 
timate purpose is essential in the interests of health. 


3. Complaints of inadequate payments by the merchants and dealers 
from Surat who bought up the catches on the high seas were made. The 
allegations that some of these act high handedly forcibly taking the fish away 
from these Machis while helpless on the high seas being in fewer numbers, 
and paying what they please or not indicate that protection by at least an 
occasional waterpolice patrol is necessary. The men are not bound to sell 
their fish to Surat dealers, exclusively, as there is no agreement nor have any 
advances been received necessitating any payment in kind, parting with the 
catches at prearranged rates. The prices are usually fixed during the actual 
sale and are changed though not frequently ; thus prices seem fixed at least 
for some time. 

4, During the monsoons fishes, a major portion of the abundant 
catches, are said to be thrown away as the men are unable to get prices for 
fresh sale ; neither are they able to dry the fish or otherwise preserve the fish 
for future sale. 


IV. Conclusion 

Suggestions for fishery development in the State were made when 
in November 1938 the Baroda Government lent my services to the Sachin 
State for enquiry and report. A resume of the suggestions is given below. 


L 

(a) 


{b) 

2 . 

(a) 


More intensive fishing. 

Fuller exploitation of the fishing grounds with more nets and arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the increased catches by direct use in 
food supply both local and outside and indirectly as manure, 
oil etc. 

Preparation of 'dried prawns.' 

Improved methods of fishing, preservation, marketing etc. 

Increase in the numbers and of the area where stake nets ate plantedi 
modification of the Golwa on the lines of the *Stow net^ ini- 
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provement of the drift net by joining more pieces and working 
from larger boats, introduction of the ‘Danish Seine' and the 
American Purse net, the use of power first in boats used as tenders 
for quick transport of fish ashore from the fishing grounds and 
later in vessels for actual capture of fish ; use of steam drifters 
and adoption of methods (Fals-Kamesam process) for extending 
the life of boats and nets. 

(b) Adoption of improved methods in preparation of Bombay Duck, 

Prawns and salting etc. fish, use of a dryer in the monsoon, adop- 
tion of quick freezing methods and cold storage and preparation 
of fish oils, fish manure, fish fins, fish maws etc. 

(c) Starting of co-operative societies among fishermen with direct finan- 

cial assistance from the State for fishery equipment etc., and 
regularised distribution and marketing of fish, fresh, cured or 
frozen. 


A NOTE ON THE KUTRIKAPANA^ 


Prof. BHOGILAL J. SaNDESARa, m.a. 

RESEARCH AND POSTGRADUATE DEPARTMENT, GUJARAT VERNACULAR 
SOCIETY, AHMEDABAD. 

The Chhedasutras of the Jain Canon are a veritable mine of social 
information. The Chhedasutras treat of the discipline of the community of 
the Jain monks and deal with the to be observed by them. The 

subject of the Chhedasutras is such that they contain very many important 
facts pertaining to political and social history, descriptions of various parts of 
ancient India where the monks used to travel, direct or indirect references of 
contemporary social and religious institutions, ceremonies, festivals, customs 
and superstitions, accounts of the life of Jain pontiffs and the kings and 
ministers who came in touch with the early Jain church, and semi-historical 
legends and such other miscellaneous information which is of much use for 
the antiquarian, historian and sociologist. 

To-day I would bring to your notice an interesting fact from the Brhat 
Kalpasutra,® one of the famous triad of the Chhedasutras, viz. Dasa-Kalpa- 
Vyavahara. I refer to the long description of the the Bha§ya 

of Samghadasagaipi (who lived decidedly before the seventh centuiy of Vikram 
era) on the Byhat Kalpasutra, and the commentary of Acharya KsemaMrti 
on the same. is the name of ancient Indian general stores where 

all the necessities and luxuries of life and all the animate and inanimate 
things of the whole world could be bought at price. The word has been ex- 
plained as follows : ‘f ' Si^sqr: W, 

^ S[53? fra: ‘dsr’ snqvt jf 

X X X ( Almost identical explanations of the word 
occur also in several other Jain scriptures.-^ 

It is also mentioned that the owner of the used to charge the 

price of marketable goods according to the social status of the buyer. A man 
who was to become an ascetic could buy his necessary articles ^ ) 

1. Paper read before the Prakrt and Jainism section of the 12th All India 
Oriental Conference held at Benares, December 1943. 

2. The Brhat-Kalpasutra has been critically edited by Muni Sri Caturavija- 
yaji and his disciple Muni Sr! Pusjyavijayaji— the latter one being my Guru — and 
recently published in six volumes by the Jain Atmananda Sabha of Bhavnagar. 
Other Chhedasutras also require critical editing and publication. 

3. Vide the Abhidhana-Rajendra, Vol. Ill, pp. 584-85. 
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there at the price of five rupees if he was a common man, he had to pay one 
thousand rupees if he happened to be a millionaire or a and a 

hundred thousand rupees if he was a king or a chieftain. 

We are told in what places the existed. In Riajagrha during 

the reign of the famous king iSreuika there was a ^nd the city of 

Ujjayini possessed nine g;flfcBiqws Sreat king Canda Pradyota 

was ruling over the land of Avanti. It is said that the Jain sage iSalibhadra 
who was proverbially rich during his worldly life"^ had bought his 
and begging-bowl at the time of renunciation from a ff^qfOT of Raja- 
grha, paying a price of rupees hundred thousand for each of those things. 

Several folk tales are also associated with the It is desaibed 

how a merchant from Bharukaccha had bought a devil from a f 
at Ujjayim-— devil who could not be satisfied without doing some work for all 
the time, how he was defeated by the merchant saying him to go up and down 
a post, and how the devil dug a pond, in north of Bharukaccha, in memory 
of his defeat, which came to be known as Bhfitatadiaga. Another merchant 
from the city of Tosali in Orissa had bought a ) named 

Rjsipala from a Ujjayim, By him also the devil was defeat- 

ed in the same manner, in memory of which the latter made a pond which was 
known as Rgitadlaga. The fact of such popular folk-tales being associated 
with the indicates how the people preserved its memory even 

after it had become a thing of past. 

But considering the account of the faithfully preserved by 

the Jain tradition in the Brhat Kalpasutra and its mention and explanation 
of its meaning in several other Jain scriptures, we are justified in believing 
that such large-scale general stores existed in ancient India in important 
political and commercial centres like Rajagfha and Ujjayini 


APPENDIX 


Relevant Extract from the Brhat-Kalpasuira {Bhasya and Commentary). 

^ 11 ^ II 

% 3^; ?wraf %?fr sr|t5T53Tr: I “ eH 

¥i#ar, f ^ =rRRf%^; i tri? g_ 

8Tr5ti%P3#it <p^r: i t?!Er grp pf tg flwi ^: li \ ii 

1. The Jain merchants of Gujarat even to-day begin their New year account- 
books with the words (May we attain the pros- 

perity of Dhanya and Salibhadra). According to tradition, i^libhadra was a con- 
temporary of king ^es^siika and an inhabitant of Rajagrha. 



f ;3{ fr?? i 

q ^li, JT ^ 3lt sTT^St orfcsr n v^iv II 

‘f ’ # ?PRiqar: If : 

sgfiiijRtiT; I *1^ 1 ^ ni ^ 

?^tfir 5ii%#i^ ^ m, ' ’ 3?!'# 51 snftcT, “ # ^ijr^t-. ” 

lif : It v^iv u 

qorat qpif^5?i«T, ?fii^ itfct |5¥TO5[t"i t 
3^ 333IW, 3?wgft^tm aqwjf 3 II II 

jnfcT5¥?ioir a^sRngqfw: ^isi^KPun^rg;: ‘q^:’ q^a?JEJ|j^ ¥iq& l 
|WT-Srf|-iei%iir^3r q^rapqi'qt ‘3iia:’ sqf^: i 'sraq- 

gwoii’ =qi*qt-qF3te^'t3i5qiw: *?q&i ipmpf siq^q# 

I 3?^.%: S3<iRI'iIffl'3ij^rUi; I Si?! ^ q^ 51?^?^, 3|^ fl33f0- 

gtfSJI, II vR'^Mi 

qjs^r ^ ^ *rrJ 1 

WWRIi^ ?n?f, ^ I! 

w JW>3-qqRFii^K%mt ‘SIM sRftpr cii|4 qi?5i gKi: 

3f# ^ ^ qi ’iiq’: I ‘ 

‘^’ qftm «iqi^, q si^i^^ ¥itq: i i^fisq: ^qt- 

qqsSt II II 

tjq 31 i^ 51%, 3li 1^ 

itiStq sWwT i%, 3Jnw i% >m 3^ « v\i« it 

3iqg:‘ f%^ ’ Jiif3-JM%r3%qw% ^ ‘ij^ ’ q^qa^^rai^qtHiw 
vjfEjHj^ I |=ES2rr g .‘ ’ af^'^ftqpqiqplraqf^ sn^l^ , 3 ^SPqsf 

5lgti%q3: I 3 %R[tqlM% ^S% ‘ f%:5 ’ 55?ftclftqJi , q«IT-5WRqifq ‘ ’ 

vnot 33^ I ^ 3 qM# ^ q^3Fr% 5qq%q% %3 SW1%3 

5#T33q: H v^'i's II 

siq' q>q3?ra^ ? ifqii- 

^^?R^ 3 %qi, ngqFi qif%|«i i 

51| 31H *I|l#t|^ II V’ll*: II 

‘ ’ Hqwws^ i Iqi! s^qq^t qgsnqr ‘ aij%iiq1Pr ’ qqifiisftcii- 

ql q liq iq g^ ^ flf^r i qqi ‘ tuif^qq: ’ %3'fen33q: ‘ qfeqr ’ sq^- 

<13! aita'l^ f#sri q^3^^I3I?sflfcqite 1 <3 ^ISWOTt 
3?ras% II II 
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% fit ^prit- 

fet ^ i 

mm ^ ^ i ^?t^t5prF:fi^% ?i 

^fsff sRf^qn^ 'fPT ’5«rf f^nifffi% ^rjirj- 

{si^:, cra^fT sRfqta^JT JfPT W: f 5P5^ 1 cisTf ^far% 

¥i3[^jr ga fe g =qfeiFT 

?Rt% m ?TST# if^woT sn^fti^ jsciajprpinMRri^: i 
q^o: '4^^, ^iri air# i 

¥lW5g^SHff, 5JJ1S?IT ?f3t!E^iir II II 

^nrfiii ed^sj%, # ^ ^5 I 

¥IWS®TSSnJT, f%ai ^ fq% II tl 

»fl:(i<ir gfi^iER: 311 II ^ qisnt i 

iStfel *pR5H, sntoi IT 3Iff II Y’l’l'!ll 1 

=EP!^a?ilRRfiw 5n[f«t sr^^cRSnq^i^TfimgiT^^ nf 
!3^{^lIRfkH 

^ ft55 aTRg?T 

»1^ qiiif 1 Itoi ^ff^wigoRri^'Fi ^ipf- w cir^ A q^f cir gq wtiw qi^’ii 
»#ra-3^ ^ ^ »jii I ^01 g ft qflq^ 1 l®r ¥Rif-«ft^ 

^ift I |ir aig^^ijn ^ I ft fg ^ ftSit^r-^ qw ir 

gg 1 ‘ ift ^rqs’ict nfttii ii^ ^ ^ I 

cf qpf I gft mnf, m i ift ?is#»t qsift fttg gft vtoif-^il w i 
i®% n^-3T3i|, qRif^ 
% ^ft-3rR iiRftgft ^ ciaft I ^ 3T?% ftg^iiOT qRg 

?l^qftftfSn5-"*IWES” fPllft I y re ^Fsgqftsn er^sRin^: ft^ir^ftig; 
Hlftcl: I ?lftssg f ^ v^: jj^;, ^ ^ 

‘ w- ’ fftft uRiiftft I H ^ igT sniHiif fcfr ssnqrcfR 

igi?^ sinqit i cici: ?ftf.#iferrnft qftwr jjp^ 

i cicRat ipift^qiH-iiRtfqt sinTit n ffift ‘srsr’ 
fft ¥rpr: I H »ijr 3^in;-ftfift^ if^ar, ara- 




l^u^iUR ^u%ft 

ij?lpisil<il 9v'3WQ{^^i Hlclt^l ?'llH%y\*fl MWy <v 4(6 

«'«'rM^[5l ?i<V?lcl4 MI3} HIH Ji| ^ 5i fll M. ©isWHSllSl iPsl25 <V 

‘HU’ ?i*r^lct ^}l%llvJ/lSi \k'€5 Ai AVmVi 31WS=IU^ 

^<4 ^sr4 C'ii^''^=n'ii §mi ■^'3! ^ 

cl^J^?^ «i<il 5ilil mhii^'i Ct?ll RMl Mi-y H^lWlfw Ji^lPieil-n ?i^-ll iWi 

Ifectl, »! Mid :!i?cO <M^|lc{l «i |IMI «>cll 6»ASd 

M. WHldCHlSl y^Sl25dl ^I'vSlidl Mi-SlSiaS shRIH^ sy^M 

(%i. \6t£\-\(:\^) QllMdWl 3lWl (Pi. k ^l 

%km ) wi^iXeftdi Pi<l<rd^i5i? «iwn£? ( (m. u v<£y^ ) ^ 

3H^11={1 «l!lM. 

§SH'?iS^ ^Wl (<§1 W Sil3jl)( %5. \i\% ®fl litV^ ) 

6^>lddl 5Hl^<Hil'adt ilfl^HlMidl Rlsv'^i^Ml’Hi 4dl. SUMd^Rdl ^ =H2te5 d 

ifdiaidR ^€l<-cfl ClMld ''•HlJd 

6c{l. 5{ d4ld Ji^Hdl Pl^lSl'Hdl ^m\l S{di (Msyd^liR ^l^aSs^ 

Hl?%tWi ^crdl (^dl. 

Rsyd^iS? ^Wl^l «y*-d %i. “l^diY (iJ® 1^3'5)^i OllMd^RHl^ dlCl' 
^iir^ Sii,}i dl d(-fl Mdd ^Idmi Sl^l fedl. ciMd 425 (HlMd^Rdl €1MW 

mi d4dl. dSil Mid3Rl dRR ^l$l(% t&dl. SiWHl ^IfHimdi 

i:l^l=!HlMUdi (&2? SHl^CdS ^M^l *1^" d<&c{l. dlHl dl dl;! ^Ud ^did 

dldfl Pl^llSl ^I'ft^Od <Sl<^lMl4 ^l^=dld S=n. Sla MM 5l M-«id d'A^ 
R:8lMl^Sl =a?5sl^ ?i<V?lcft feu^fldi SPHiH SIHU d MMd aHS-Hralsd dlslA aiMl 
d^dl. ^ik Rl^'^l Hldlcft MWA ildl^l (MM^I 

Siljjld MRMl Cd^HMl %lisl dl^ld, C^(d(d, ?llil -^iSlicdPi^tl M^^ ^MMli W 
^IdlMl Mydl ^M?«-i ^5A dlddl MIP,=(ImI^ aH5l£? ^A'^iMldl 

ilH(d MOj dlddl »1R91 MaA 5i 5>iiJA MSmI. 

5Hl =H<fH =al^ 'd^di SlJl ®lfcr 31H| (^,d^ SHMl (M»yd%5^ "ilaJl 
ill\»ilMlidl MKMssI 5io/.i Hl?l %dldl (ddl ®llMd3Rdl MlsAcd^ iW SWl 6dl, 
d<{l 4=1 y”. lelMS di iR^d d^tS 4W-ll, and 'V m'^ iiCdl difeliHdl 
M^ihI %i^id M^MiSR HliA =lMdM MllMiSR 4WI. ®d^ cHR "ilS 5^ 
\i''H9 >11 M^IR “l^i^l Ji^l ^Ml ^4l4ldl M^lMdSR d^ «yyMd(^62i'»l 

4>dl. M^MiSR d=0^ (MeyH^lS^ M4 d^ gu'^d dMl ^^dl^ ^i'^\ 

\ nssioisa 4 %t !1 aniaund »ii 3i. t »h. di ii(5i4 *13 6 . 
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aniM'Hl'fl WWA 

SHH ^Ici 5HmiCl <lW M|=ll 

2»il sH^Tii (y? y. 'I.'HIS Tli) SltjJl «;y5ii tanwi 

■M3iR?(l y^ y. u\\ h\ (HmsR '^m ^cii ctSil ci-^h 

StHl (&ni. Wid vX n ^SRlsvt sv-WdRuiWl cf«-rtl%3il 

‘{llinwi SHr-m. ci ct^ctHi> Moo rtl 

MMR«(l M^Stlcfl 5 h(^ 5R Mv^l. cl^^ »{l«n %ll^ 

^cflXl MMl^l y^ Vi. \i\si m cf^ctf%^S5 

MlClSi Slsis MM ilMHMS 5M<Mct t’k 

M^Mli^iSSly^ ClMHMS wilMl Pt'^rt SiMl. (MoyH^IIs? wiijji 

■MIH'-M €IMH aiHl. S'-i5 fcC VI. Mtroo n «i5l!! MiCl-ll flMHMS $llMoHl M^ 
RtTt MMl. 

5ii5jicfl RlorMHl iRiAsf, §H? 

^Jimi, m*iKl mRRmR «m2? ^isih MiS wim^isA, mioi =»iim% Rmh 5i 

5H[^5il^ WH =“11M% cil § 25M*i. iX >«. 

%d\3o *{l 5HmMl%tMi i^iei Mld^M SlIlsHlMli^l ^IdAl (SMI SH^ 

vjVmv c-tm^ ciM^ 1=^1 =^=1^*0 @mi^ fed- >hi :a?iPi€ii M 
»i'jt3Y M^l»tlMli^i an^ Si fisii;:i SlJtcli JiM 

ic’al^ «Mctl^ SiMl ^iHctloY fettl. <tMi w[cti§tl«^ C-lMdl ilH 

ani ^Slrdl i\Ml«Wl M% iM?, MloQ ety" '^ihh Wet 

Mini'll 

0>iil ^^K^l^Sil, XyaiSil, 0>tll MtPlMlSil, 

■Wi% Mldcfi Mi^ =^{cti&l[«5! ^^rli Plov'M'^iS^ 

Mldl^ ani ^U->H 4113^1. Si ^ii-«iXl -aKt cQ^l %14<V <^<1 

MtXoitX SiijJi^ doi^ 4iM4<^Q oy^l Vl M<^ ^^^.- 

MHMi<V 4ll?| mI^I SidI M«M SMI MmH d*ll oMcifeRKl 3A<^ft 
=ii9tl<A?ft %tlHt^t^l SlMilsY i^l Si^ ^ ijivfl «cti aH(ct?lH 

^^Hdd iW i^l Si'^l til iMOtMoy dll^l. an^ onjjft ^iH^iiOi TlS til ^liflMl? 
%131MA *i M^R SiMl Mi^l %llMl*-H ilH §, an^ 

Si>Ml- ffyaiHiiii StllianieilAMi W «|aHltl sicfl t&tft cHl^ cil ctK-fl^ 

*<1^(1 6t{i. Sii5l 5Hl il^3ii Mli^H sy |ll^«ll M441Q{25 fefott 

wtRiH^i $1101 4icti an^ ^ §M^iti an^Mdi ii^iRi PiR«n«is? 

5MI ItlM MQsy ^f^Ml l&ttl, Sii«i <s^i^ :tM5l =i{laiSil, tlllHM^l 

y{d<&l?ltMHl3Q d^tjSii ani Ql| silX aniMttl a^siMl RlSllSlSiiKi 

di«il ®ttl^ aHiMtll, Well R»yM«S^ ?IR tflMfedl Sini a>HC-U tl^ 
=MKnWll 5;^ %’h“ Sis MR tiail«MMl^ MlM?l(»tl tiSil M^C-ilcfl anf^il^fl 
tt^ aiMl dctl. H M'^Mti t^Hi ffM^Ml^ti anio^ % MCIPI %ii5i iil MlfilMl §M^ 


r-{. »ii3{i ihw 

Il'H S. ci ml Ml?l‘{l «iClHi H? =»ill^ §IHI Wrti di^l^ H€€ StUl 
(Jltsvtvl^ Miaj ill 3lHl 'ISs'H i=0 €Mt. ” 

SHI %tl% ?%l Stdi 

(MWdSRm =0^ ^IdKl H\h[ mi<j <§H^ if ^ 

5lil ®ii5l PiRffd^isR -eiim-asii •HR^ct »id Ii^Ar wiRi4s.Ri ovyi 

sl'Mi Siiji is^m ^m. mwRdi 3li^^ ^15 /<h« 4 ^ 
fclRiajll aniHll SliRiat© Hl?tldl rt«ll -“{Iffn il^l <§cl^l'fl 

miimi, ci^<f»' SlAl icl^l'fl miRHl. 

mn «^l ^SlSil, ctl^^Hdl, it::tcl(^rt 

5}3s §^' s|, ^ll «Hl^ Si^lrll cii;j^lSi (&S5 wlta'Q ml 

d'wA »nl, wd^R^ ani miJs^i^n&cj. ■H>?i mii4ii 

ill^d w(d^l«dl mmlil'^dd ■?fl =0d %icim Wi 1 As^ldHl 

§M^Rwi mil '^w m ■mw'A eft^lc-fl ^^Acl mn m dw liciwi 
v-HlSldi §ldlll R<VH«ia mijJiSi ‘oimaR ill|d ’ 

diMH ml ‘<Hidd3R iiiafl^ dm«ft ^^I'li 

ildi hi<\l ^^idlim € m idd&m ®mi-hi. mi <«tii lAwidm^ii 
MlWlH m*-M5l WMldl §, Hi^t IdllJs Sl'A mil aIi 1 wMlHd4tli I'll ^ /WAiwi®/ 
@M41W (^dl. 

liiafld Rl*illl^l dlldl ani ^iMld ^lAl^i itl^ftd-^dMlRdl RfliMmiH 
1 Ric-tii^iH RiPtl ilmiH Asii ^fiMi ^RHi d^idi Hi^i m <^\. simi^Ri 4 
ct ®d^di‘{i mdH mi^^di sill 4cfl. aRsjiI Imi Mil ^ dm HJ&imi mH 
mil d M. WlMldStl'H €lsi<Hl Mil llS^ldl. mi RmmIi M. SiaiMldmsi ml 
mwi Ml^ MM^HM(&R |lll ®lym, MS} d MRl -mMlMi m^ll dll. 
M^cJ (Is/H^ii^ miail m mi ilM i?dR PlRmmS^ ^llMAaiJ ml M. StaiMldCdlCd 
ciaSi atlleil MM’='MM4RMiH M. Sl^lMldSlKHdl mIi MtfMl ^ @M^ll ®»jll lll^lA 
Mlldl Anydlli^ SiiaJidl mMlS MMfll <my"^lJ!lH Si- d. M. StdMldSllSl Idd^dl 
M H A PlfeU? ^llMASsl idA 'S 1 “ dffy<a<Hiyl ^fiSM ^l-^fldl udyil 

(^dl; d msUdMl MSjl M^i Mil d^lRl i^ll Msy^QllWm MlH Mil 

lislcdi S. mMili Sli ^MMli S, m Mi|i Mill S. ml 1 M'Sldli §. ml 
ImI MlCd dll <j?l 3ll5l dll Cd-'J-Ml §. m Mli m^ll dH MS} Mdlstt «>^l 
ml^i §. m Hill mlSii^lMllll ml Idl MRI d^dl MS}1 Ml H®d mi 
dlddlll A Ml»sil SlPlll S%1^1 f^lMIldll ” 

“ M®»dlSllsAl Hiil %il ll<vMi Ml'^d, ImiH' Sill lliH^l. ^iMidl M^ddl 
Hiilri M(4d MRl M^ddl HslH Mil «ll4 ^ ^’ll ^l- ^l* 

llllMi?ll Hill ill <hA4 S. 

mi MMMi <si^ § 1 “ dlim 'hI'HI <tteii sudd^Rl <§dilll mi®5(' lifv 
m 1 MtrMi. 1' <myl m<v dml Mi^i Hmmi wi ^lU^imi "mim d4Middi®»'^. ’ 



t WU |Kll W 55^{S(J f jJ[^j 4«tf & 5 5[J(, ^ 
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tKlwl 5iii C-t^ “ ^l<l ct=llfe >ii4 %l aHl=a 

d. Ru/Hm? siiiAi =ti=iii “imn -wi'-n? § « |ih oi 

I ctl ciSiHl rt»il<| iil^d slui \[<t^ 

<^ySi S. ” 

5Hl iPlSiHl irtRl«{l "I'O ^llH^lca PicvH^Ii^ i{5t^ 

cttin HlSl^l SiisiHl \ Oi3WHe(l$l 'Hsl'^ 5i 

iiiRt ciail ^Ict^^Hl 5Hl ^ ■^G^l'il ct^l 5{ 2Hmi %'JWl ^"iH (§M^ 
=Ml'^l — 

" Oil'-lH3R ctl. 'lo-'l'l-^^. 
«|M^l PiRlSScl Mllctasi <H5l'HW^^li-l ?i. 

'i wiiaUH <H«'l<H25 §, ci %ll«l aniM^l ci^Hl 

§M?^i di. Ko wisji>e>i^ =tm »liic-^i ^ 

«l% §. ?fl56l»il 'M'Hl §5^$ g. I§il4i-Hi IdSllSii 

^fellSil amid -41^ Wllcm ^ 1^1 Cl-O^drll 'Srtl rll>lClt(flt § 0 Pl^H 5Wl 

%ttV ci cfHl^ <M|il. 5H^ fe&^Sscl 

clR^l^ SHlM^ cl^cCl »ll'^5} JiJlSt sh!;^ ? 4i-H d^cft cHy^l Ht^l 
=»1^^ Si an aHMRl Wi^wi S. S, ci»l^i 

(»ir'«l?i SHl'ft flcl cl^cft ani^ ffY 5i Pi:4il4 ct^tcQ^ clRci aniM 

^l!l 

^«l ^flbU ^lliSHl S. d^i ^MWl siWHl S. cl i«d 

1«tit dMl^^ <^€l ®g£l ^li^H Ml del MililMl ci i\h 

■Hillii iM^ dW iH'41^ ^lJi«lld?lU 5H(^dl ^Hdl^l =»lldl ^fiiH 

'ilSldffv' shI^HI S. Wi^ d d'^id §M^Pn SilH andl §H^dl ■^lllsSl- 

^ 5}4 <v <rdddl R^ld S dHi«fl Mlai llsJ-d wilMlSl tsi\5}j d 

Mi^'dl4l«(l 4^41 ^Rlil. 

t&ic-ldl Pl{?®vt«s!^^ -Wuild, Widsidis d^5t litiiltH cMi«(l ^d^dRMld 

5ii!i?{i ^1(1 y^fldi •^ftssiSii «iy^ ani^d S, »i «Hi'dddi 
Pll^iddS^ 4l''>-Mt I§ili. d 5HlM^ 4l''Hl ivl^ll={l2i 
“iR-d S, ci ■il? S. 

^ =*HMiy d^Sidl Sll4ldl ^ siy" MlH «IIM ddl sdlH^ 

^5i 54^1 aniM^ d<v ^Ici aniH d^i^^-d ffdi^idi dNdi §5l£ Ri^HlSi iAS}.” 

^%l41 ii?liS|d%cJ an^l :!iRl(d€ll255ll^ Rdl 
wi'ft d^»{i yC %i. \ti\i >ii ^^idt^fl *iHi. 



fi3[55 '•^c'nfTt ai^rli ci^ Siairtl ^ 5l<5i Ah iWl'Hi 

sHl^l <^<^1- =Hl SHiai'A^l nk 6l«ii|cl <V anRctcH H^Wctl 

RHWl m <Hirate ( ’T?RtelH)>tl«ft Sirli Sjctl ^4Upi S=l«i- 

JilCA =4tmct: Vj^'ft yClHl I'lM $13^31 541^ T3lHft3 HI %t(^Hl 
tv n ^hn k-\o 3fi Mfinani =hi it^ii^i S: 

d^-icwnS »t #1^ II 

" H ^\m\^ 3l3lHHCH3li =»4^ "1^ 

^?tl«(l M^H A ilH ( t&mi CHPHl ). " 

SHW ^^iHl 5HI ^l*(l 

Mej MJ:!^ =*HM=ISI aiy' 31^511 «{l«H S^i WiHWl 

Hi&lSpl ^'^MSHHl HflSlW'Hi Hiil 5(;wnr ‘ ^M(*il’Hl *4*1^1 §. an M<&liil«'HHl 

4l(^Hl liiHJi*{l tR-t^ hGtI^I *41 ^41 : 

^q#i3 ^2 i?:oth»ws stskti? i 

<d^ ^ ^^3 II 

"CHRl Main CHW^ S4lS«Hl ov-Hl *4^ *4 (hM tWl 

SiHi =41^ *4A?li \ ^hh *4(h 

*H^^W*iSn ( ^IHI^I ) *^ ilH ! ” 

W-WfflS =Hl ^ : ° “ 3Tli^5JI*irat, T^ STtoarJWHJ^.. 

*4l®fl 'fH'SjHl ^ to *fl 

y^Hl SHH<M«1 iPianl^ yM^f^cl t^cft. 

MlS^iH t PTI^lSIl %«l5l 41 '=’^c'M(tt*iai! i^cfl ^«\l 

%»l*ii<Hl qliRnifr^ti *410141 ?FIT ^olTHl Ctrl's stl*lsll. MI^I 

Si o^cMRi ■HA -ai^^n §. W|H ( = =«.) oWH^H^HS 

ct+q^^ii^a -Hiict ( = J«. Ki ^ *11^ 

h'hSii ® 4 SiM «i5/' <rHH *44 a:. <v «lHiiH.'* *r?r-^ ( 4=0 

X. <hI<H 14 C^«tl X-X, 414 im, Ml. M'S. 

4l<l= ‘Mjia’H *H^l fit'll a«i*i§l,’ 'Jl«cn«t fitil 4-^, 4l< t^vo, 

Ml. lat; «il|Sil'H mHI, Ml. fMSll, 5lli5l, 4W, Ml. 

3. W> H^Rt^^lM : Ck««4-oMl'«MlHl, 4. Ml. 444-4. 

V %^ll 5i 4(1. ‘ y'-eliS’ll'l <s 31l|ct’ (3. ® «Hl4tTl ) Ml. 4t, § 34. 
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«/ fcTo ) 5i JjdHt «lilH ani ^ci ?rir «tlH anaiv 

cil w<iii aiiM, MQj ?5ir > wr d41. 

^ ctfl^ ?[I^y ■Stt*-? <r4Q|lrtl Sl.'^ 

isri^i %i«iH -sisiH^ h 41‘ »1 cfm%i'ii<i §. 

?Ift4 m. ?TOft m. m ^wJIT (Iw) ciaSi ^;^J, § 
ilcHH l^cll IV. M^iHRi rt "t § «{lirn>li ' sir (sT °) S, 5ii4 >IYh 

^UcflH-=*HlA Qi^PlSHl @Tt^ Sl«l^i ° " 3Tr ( 3? ) ° H(HH 

5i4 cil V ^ m\ '^H[\ h iji\ct aim 

cMiy^ cil SHI §l<& (\^ V ■ 41^1 Si %iicl (h:iiHU rl^t. IS-cWl ^c=l* 

siTh ° =ll«\l =»islwi !H^|ct>li Ml ^VsH^l “ aisdt, ° ^ 

, sicT, ” ^ ( ■H.HVIIH ° 3n-SH<a ) =^VSHH HM^lctl •Ml/ ^lilH §. SHlM 
SHM. '.vm 5i % 1 . 5H<Hrt^! ^IH Si 41l3l §. SH^ cil ^H=HSi^l 

Sh shh. ?'J»ir4 'h Jift'clici^ ( back-formation ) H im ? 

SHI stsiPi s>i^%t=fl^ «l'>S^l sHMRt^l-i^ sni^l sili: ^roji 

-w 1 ^51; ?;5r 4- i ( )-iCFP3-iH^. 


H, s5U 5ii-{laHi{ eft(s«»« : Ki^nsQ, ut 'fl^i, 

t. aSH 84«(i« »ti4%^ : fkH^snot, 143^, HI, §34, V. vfi jn cv^fq»^s(sv, 

iHHii&t Sl<tt'^iSU5 ^"iii ^i9l &. 



Gandhism Reconsidered, by Prof. M. L. Dantwala, published by Padma 
Publications Ltd., Bombay, pp. 48, Ptice Re. 1|-. 

The Padma Publications, which have acquired a reputation for possess- 
ing an uncanny sense of timing ever since their first publication, have vindi- 
cated this once again by following up their publication “ Socialism 
Reconsidered” with the present booklet. The idealistic among the present 
generation, forced to reconsider their erstwhile favourite creed Socialism 
because of the recent happenings in the U. S. S. R., must, of necessity, turn 
their minds to the only other alternative, Gandhism, and reconsider seriously 
what they have once considered and found inadequate. 

Like all contemporaneous thought, Gandhism has hitherto evoked such 
ixjwerful emotions either for or against, that rational judgment has been 
impossible. The fact, that its supreme exponent has not been a thinker and 
a professor, but a prophet and a preacher, and has couched hisi ideas in a 
prescientific phraseology, has made the task harder. It is the aim of the 
author to rescue the core and essence of Gandhism from these purely emotion- 
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Thoda Vivechan Lekho, by Prof. Mansukhlal M. Jhaveri, M.A., published 
by “Kitabghar,” Rajkot. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

Critical literature in Gujarati is still written in form of scattered essays 
contributed to various iperiodicals. Many writers of repute have lately thought 
of compiling such essays and bring them out in a book-form. They very 
much facilitate the study of post-graduate and other students. Prof. Jhaveri 
has followed the same practice. He has compiled, here, essays written on a 
variety of topics at different times. There are studies of master-writers of 
Gujarat, such as Goverdhanram, Nanlal and Kant ; and critical apprecia- 
tion of their important works. There are two very valuable articles on mo- 
dern poetry, one of which very successfully refutes the theory of accent in 
Gujarati prosody propounded by poet Khabardar. There is a thought-pro- 
voking essay on aesthetics. Not "only will a student find here a fund of in- 
formation but a fresh point of view about works and writers. Prof. Jhaveri 
is a known poet and an admirer of modern poetry but he knows its short- 
comings too well to let them go — unnoticed. He points out a number of 
weaknesses hitherto unknown or at least unheeded and utters a timely warn- 
ing against them. Reading this, one is convinced that he is a real friend and 
not a mere flatterer of the modem trends in the Gujarati poetry. 

One may not agree w'ith everything that the author says, but he writes 
with such ease and in such a charming style that one gets keenly interested 
in the discussions. The only thing that the book lacks is an exhaustive index 
which will be very useful to the students. We hope the author will provide 
the same in the next edition. 

P. N. Vakil 
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al reactions by considering it from the strictly scientific viewpoint. For the 
purposes of convenience, tliis examination is made undei five sections. The 
first section is devoted to proving that Gandhism is opposed to the main tenet© 
of capitalism, and that this opposition is not a mere corollaiy of Gandhiji s 
anti-machine ideology. The second section considers Gandhiji’s opposition to 
the industrial civilization, and points out how modern ex^i^erience has made 
man wary of the unrestrained use of the machine both on economic and 
sociological grounds. The third section draws attention to a lacuna in Gandhian 
thought. The machine is not the only source of exploitation ; otlier methods 
like market manipulations are no less potent weapons in the armoury of the 
exploiters. In the fourth section, the principle of trusteeship is dealt with 
The fifth section describes the main economic features’ of society after Gandhi • 
ji’s heart—a non-violent democratic society. The first and third sections are 
noil-controversial, and therefore brief. The second, the fourth and the fifth 
will, however, provoke heated discussions, and it is to these that we shall 
devote our attention. Since the fifth section is, in our view, only an amplifi- 
cation of the second, we shall consider the two together. 

Gandhism, broadly interpreted, is, according to the author, not opposed 
to the machine, but to its unrestrained use. The unfettered growth of the 
industrial civilization has brought in its train grave economic and sociological 
— ^unemployment, irrationalism, lack of initiative, crowd psychology, etc. 
These, according to the author, are not incidental evils springing out of the 
system under which present industries are operated. They are organic maladi- 
es, and socialism with its complete planning can do nothing to cure these. A 
startling thesis is advanced at this stage viz. that the machine has become too 
much of a good thing to-day, so much so that no reduction in the hours of 
work, or increase in the standard of life can make its full, use compatible with 
full employment of men. Whatever the economic structure this holds good. 
To prove his case, the author cites the case of industrial development in India* 
where industrial progress has been accompanied by a reduction in the percent- 
age of people occupied in industries. No unhappier instance could have been 
chosen. Indian economy is anything but planned, and in so far as there is 
any planning, it is to subserve the interests of Imperialism in its last decadent 
stage, To seek to apply the experience of this very limited and perverted 
industrial expansion to a fully-planned socialistic economy is surprisingly 
naive. Of course, in the case of countries like India, where capital resources 
are meagre and labour plentiful, a planned economy would allow' very great 
scope to small industries and even rural handicrafts, but that is simply because 
they can ill afford to scatter away their meagre capital which must, in the first 
instance, be concentrated on basic industries. This, however, is a bad necessity, 
not a choice, and the earlier it could be dispensed with the better. As quick 
and thorough a utilization of the machine as possible would remain the only 
hope and salvation of these countries for a long time to come. Even in more 
fortunately situated countries, where mechanization may not be absolutely 
essential for meeting the problem of poverty, for sometime its full use only 
could lay the economic foundations for a fuller life, and at least till that stage, 
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even the reduction in hours of work with the allied problems of utilization of 
leisure would not arise. 

From the sociological viewpoint, a much more formidable charge-sheet 
could be framed against machinery. The individual has to-day tended to 
become a mere appendage to machine, and feels ill at home in the Great 
Society of to-day. He therefore, tends to be led away by manufactured 
opinions and thus falls a victim to tyranny and oppression. The only way 
out, according to the author, lies in a small and less complex society as 
pleaded for by G-andhiji. While most of us will agree with the charge-sheet, 
the arguments and the remedy will not command an equally universal appeal 
In the past, the small size of the social organism has not made for democracy 
and for freedom from exploitation. Both in their internal composition and 
in their attitude to other societies, the tribal societies of the past have very 
little in their favour over the present nations. Irrationality, unreasonableness 
and violence have been even greater in their case. The only difference is that 
man — at least the more intelligent among his kind — feels his thraldom more 
than ever before ; and that can hardly be a charge against the present society. 
Moreover, we have :no data at our disposal to say what the effects of a 
genuinely socialist economy would be on the direction of mechanical develop- 
ment, social psychology, and individual well-being. The Russian experi- 
ment has been carried on under such abnormally hostile conditions as to 
render it very unsafe for deducing any conclusions. The author’s dread of a 
rule by experts and managers in a complex society drawn from this experi- 
ment is ill-founded. Thus for the present, the ugly choice between hunger 
and freedom is only a hypothetical one. In a society, where production is 
planned for the people, both might prove easily reconcilable. 

The author’s discussion of the principle of trusteeship is equally con- 
troversial. It is true that the trustee is entitled to use only a very limited 
part of his income for personal purposes, and naust spend the rest in the eye 
of his Taskmaster. But for this reason alone, he cannot be compared to the 
manager of a socialised farm or factory. Unlike the latter, the former will 
be entitled to use the rest of his income to the best of his light for public 
benefit, and will not be removable as long as he is adting bona fide. The 
manager, on, the other hand, will be acting under definite instructions and 
will be removable even if he is acting in good faith but inefficiently. This is 
a very material difference, and even apart from the question of sanction may 
vitiate the principle of trusteeship, which seems to suffer from all the defects 
of indiscriminate unorganized individual charity. 

The above discussion must have shown the wide scope and canvass of 
the author’s work. That he has raised such powerful issues asi these in the 
course of thirty-six pages shows the great compactness and brevity of his 
style. These, combined with his clarity, put this book on the list of must 
be read.” The book will certainly lead all to reconsider Gandhism, though 
not everyone would come to the same conclusions as the author. 


P. T. L, 
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NOTES 


The scheme of standardising intelligence tests for Gujarati speaking students is 
progressing steadily. So far these intelligence tests have been administered to five 
hundred boys. As this number is a fairly large one, and the boys examined offer a 
variety in their environments, the work of standardising the tests already administered 
is likely to lead to important results. After the standardisation is achieved, the 
standard tests will be again administered to a set of other boys to find out whether 
the tests work scientifically and are in harmony with normal standards obtaining in 
measurement of intelligence. This is a difficult process which obviously takes much 
time and also it requires a great deal of concentration and patience. But it will not 
be long before the results of these investigations are published in the issues of this 
Journal. 

' :|e 7 ^ .t 

An investigation on the Health and the Physical condition of the infants at birth 
among middle class Gujarati families has been undertaken under the guidance of the 
Medical Sub-Committee of the Society. 

Si* ;k :f:| ■ .4* 

The results of the research work in Anthropology conducted in December 1943 
in the Rajpipla State are published elsewhere in this issue. A scholar appointed for 
the work in Anthropology is working satisfactorily. 

' t sjt ^ 

The results of the second Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition are published by one of 
our members Dr. H. D. Sankalia*. We wish him still more brilliant results in the 
investigation which is to be conducted in the coming winter season of 1944-45. “The 
work at Langhnaj had definitely advanced our knoMedge of the microlithic culture 
in Gujarat. Larger and more varied microliths, including a true awl, and a ‘ bead- 
borer ’ with a curved point ; larger bone tools, including probably barbs of harpoon ; 
two types of beads one tubular of bone, and the other round, probably of stone, per- 
haps used as spacers, and several small pieces with hollows either on one or both sides 
suggesting attempts to prepare a bead ; besides a large amount of fossilized mamma- 
lian remains, usually long bones, a large amount of small vertebrae, skeletons of lizard- 
like animals, jaws of rodents, a few long bones of birds were discovered. But the most 
important discovery was that of three incomplete skeletons, including skulls, suggesting a 
partial burial. 


‘ New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, No. 1, April 1944. 
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RACIAL AFFILIATION OF THE BHILS OF GUJARAT : OF THE 
PANCHMAHAL DISTRICT; AND THE RAJPIPLA STATE 

By 

' ' D. N. MAJUMDAR 

Lucknow University 

[We have great pleasure in presenting the result of Dr. Majumdar’s researches on the 
Bhils of Gujarat. In his previous article which appeared in Vol. IV, No. 4, 1942, 
from mainly serological grounds he had doubted the pre-dravidian origin of the Bhils. 
In the present article, he brings anthropometric and socmatological evidenoe which support his 
conclusions. Dr. Majumdar’s work on the Bhils in Panchmahals and Rajpipla is going to be 
extended to Dangs and West Khandesh, when we expect to obtain further data about the 
origin and history of the Bhils Editors.] 


In a previous paper on the Bhils of Gujarat (in the pages of this Journal Vol. 
IV, No. 4, 1942), I made some preliminary remarks on Bhil raciology on the 
basis of serological data collected by me from the Panchmahal district From 
the analysis of the Bhil blood groups we found difficulty in identifying the Bhils with 
any aboriginal stock in India either pure-bred or hybrid. The biochemical evidence 
was, however, confirmed by the general physical features of the Bhils whom I saw in 
their settlements. The affiliation of the Bhils with the Pre-Dravidian tribal groups 
could not be maintained on the basis of the serological data, and I suggested the 
need for a new racial nomenclature for the Bhils. A good deal of cultural similarity 
has been found to exist between the Bhils and their neighbours, and the non-Hindu 
elements in the Bhil culture are significantly few to warrant us to group the Bhils 
with the Sonthals, Mundas and cognate tribes who are popularly known as of similar 
racial stock. Although anthropologists today recognise the racial significance of sero- 
logical data but they also know that small percentage variations in blood groups dis- 
tribution should not be made to tell more than what they can. Anthropometric evid- 
ence where available should supplement that of serology and fortunately we possess 
abundant material to check our conclusions. 

Many of the Pre-Dravidian tribes of Madras and Travancore show a low in- 
cidence of B which distinguish them from the tribes of Northern India such as the 
Oraons, the Mundas and the Sonthals. The Bhils who are ordinarily grouped with 
the Pre-Dravidians were found by Macfarlane to possess a high B concentration. This 
could not be corroborated by further investigations among the Bhils though there is 
no definite evidence that the two groups which have been tested by Macfarlane repre- 
sent samples of the same population or that they belong to the same stock as the Bhils 
of the Panchmahal. A tribe is a geographical unit in the sense that members of a 
tribe usually live in a compact area, speak the same dialect and follow no specialised 
art or craft as is done by. castes. The possession of the same tribal name by a num- 
ber of scattered communities should not be taken as proof of their identity, just as 
different appellations adopted by the same tribe in different provinces need not neces- 
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There is less of A and more of B among the Rajpipla Bhils compared to those 
of the Panchmahal district, but both the data are significantly different from those 
collected by Macfarlane. A comparison of the Bhil data with those available from 
a number of other aboriginal groups will be instructive* 


sarily distinguish them from one another. Migrations have split larger tribes into 
smaller ones, while different tribes have crossed and fused into one or have produced 
mongrel groups like the Kharia-Munda and the Oraon^Munda of the Ranchi district 
in the Chotanagpur plateau. I have already mentioned that the tenn * Bhil ' appears 
to be a generic name including many culturally similar groups probably identified by 
the use of the bow and arrow. 


Opportunities occurred in December 1943, to study the Bhils of the Rajpipla 
state, where in the hill stud forests there still dwell a large number of Bhils under 
very primitive conditions. In company with Mr. P. G. Shah, C.I.E., Vice-president 
of the Gujarat Research Society, I visited the Rajpipla state and with the close co- 
operation of the state Durbar, especially of Khan Bahadur P. D. Kothawala, the 
Dewan Saheb, the Chief Forest Officer and the State Archaeologist it was possible 
for me to measure and take the blood group tests of 300 more Bhils and Dhankas 
in the forest areas of the state. The investigations were mostly localised in the Mai 
Samot plateau of the Satpura hills. The anthropometric data from the Rajpipla 
Bhils will be discussed in a separate paper along with those from West Khandesh 
and the Dangs. A comparative study of the various Bhil groups and their interrela- 
tions will be of great interest, for the Bhil problem as I have presented it, requires 
intensive investigations and should not be decided on the basis of small samples, 
however correct the technique may be. 

The blood groups data from Rajpipla Bhils, however, did not give a different 
picture of the Bhils as they were similar to those we found among those of Panch- 
mahal. Both the Panchmahal Bhils and those of Rajpipla state revealed a lower per- 
centage of B and A, a condition which is difficult to explain if we take the Bhils as be- 
longing to the Pre-Dravidian group of tribes. The table below will illustrate the 
serological status of the Bhils : 


TABLE I 


Panchmahal Bhils 
(n. 369) 

Rajpipla Bhils (n. 156) 

Macfarlane’s Bhil data 
(n. 44) 

Macfarlane's Bhil data 
(n. 140) 


A 

27*5 

24*3 

13*6 

23*6 


B 

26*5 

28*8 

52*3 

41*4 


37*0 

38*4 


31*8 


18*6 


16*4 



0 

A 

B 

AB 

24 * 30 

, 27 * 50 

36*80 

11-40 

20-00 

62 * 40 

,7*60 

10*00 

20 * 0 

28 * 6 

! 

37 * 9 

13-6 

33-33 

30-00 

29*17 

7*50 

37*50 

.38 * 75 

15 *00 

8*75 

46*06 

38*78 

11 • 52 

' 3*64 

27*1 

17*00 

37 * 5 

18*4 

31*7 

35*6 

20*4 

12*3 

38*4 

24*3 

28*8 

8"5 

37*0 

27*5 

26*5 

9*0 


Oraons (Malone and La- 
hiri., n. 589) 

Paniyans ( Aiyappan, 
lu 250) 

Korku (IMacfarlane 
n. 140) 

Miinda ( Macfarlane 
n. 120) 

Chenchu (Macfarlane 
n. 80) 

Nagas (Mitra n. 165) 

Tharus (Majumdar 
n. 2^11) 

Korwas (Majumdar 
n. 147) 

Bhiis (Majumdar, Raj- 
pipla 156) 

Bhiis (Majumdar, Pan- 
chmahal 369) 


The Oraons have 24 ‘ 30 p.c. O and 48 • 20 p.c. B + AB* compared to 37 • 0 px. 
and 38-4 p.c. O and 35*5 and 37*3 px. B + AB among the Panchmahal and Rajpipla 
Bhiis respectively. Paniyans are a class by themselves for nowhere in India 
such high A percentage has yet been discovered. The Korkus, have 20 p.c. A, and 
51 * 5 p.c. B + AB showing significant difference with the Bhiis. The Mundas show 
33*3 p.c. O, 30/ p.c. A and 36*67 p.c. B + AB as compared with 24*3 p.c. A 
and 37*3 p.c. B + AB of the Rajpipla Bhiis, and 37 p.c. O and 27*5 p.c. A of 
the Panchmahal Bhiis, the Chenchus show 38 *7 A and 23*75 p.c. B 4* AB, the 
Nagas have 46 *06 px, 0, and 38 • 78 A, the Tharus have 17 p.c., A and 55 * 9 px. 
B 4- AB, while the Korwas show 35*6 p.c. A and 32*7 p.c. B,4 AB, all more or 
less differentiated from the Bhil data. The serological values A — B of the tribes de- 
tailed above afford interesting reading. The Oraons show a negative value —9 - 30, 
the Korkus ^ — ^9 • 3, the Tharus— 20 • 5, the Bhiis (Macfarlane n. 44) — ^38 * 7, the Bhiis 
(Macfarlane n. 140) — 17 • 8, the Rajpipla Bhiis >-4 * 5 while positive values are in- 
dicated in the case of the Panchmahal Bhiis 1*0, the Paniyans 4- 54*80, the 
Munda 4 • 83, the Chenchu 4^ 23 • 75, the Nagas -f 27 • 26, the Korwas :4* 15 *2. 

Thus the amounts of A and B are nearly equal among the Panchmahal and the 
Rajpipla Bhiis, while significant differences giving either positive or negative values 
are found among other tribal groups* It must, however, be mentioned that the Raj- 
pipla Bhiis show very similar A percentage with the Bhiis (140) of Macfarlane though 
in O and B, there exist significant differences between them. A discussion of the gene 
frequencies and their interpretation is reserved for a later occasion when the entire 
blood groups^ data collected by me in the United Provinces will be reviewed in the 
light of recent statistical techniques. I have, therefore, merely recorded the gene 
frequencies which are not of much significance in this context unless we use them for 
theoretical discussions on genic mutation or genetic equilibrium of the population. 
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In a recent paper, Dr. Irawati Karve has published some blood groups’ data from 
the Madhyandina subcaste of Deshastha Brahmins of Maharastra (Anthropometric 
Investigation of the Madhyandina Brahmins of the Maratha country, Bull. Deccan 
College, Res. Institute Vol. Ill No. I, 1941) , The sizes of the samples are unusually 
small and the total number is made up of 9 such samples ; I am however’, putting 
the percentage distribution of the groups on the total number i.e., 282. We have 
another sample of 400 Mahrattas tested by Correia. These data are placed along 
with others reported from the higher caste groups in Bengal, and the United Provinces. 


TABLE III 


Madhyandina Brahmins. 

0 

A 

B 

AB 

(I Karve n. 282) 
Marhattas (Correia n, 

43-97 

25-89 i 

24 • 82 

5-32 

400) 

Bengali Brahmin (Mac- 

29*25 

26-75 

34-00 

10-00 

farlane n. 200) 

Bengali Kayasthas (Mac- 

35*20 

29 60 

29-60 

5-60 

farlane n. 200) 

Hindus of the U. P. 
(Malone & Lahiri) 

32-00 

23-00 

37-50 

7*50 

i 

n. 2357) 

Kayasthas of U . P . ( Ma- 

30 -2> 

24-5 

37-2 . 

8*1 

jumdar n. 110) 

Khattris of U.P. (Ma- 

36-00 

19-9 

32-6 

11*5 

jumdar n. 126) 

32-00 

24 • 2 

33-3 

10-5 

1 . 


A comparative study of the various samples does suggest the divergence of the ■ 

Bhils from the aboriginal groups and also their serological distance from the north 
Indian castes. How far anthropometric data support the serological evidence would 
be worth investigating. Table IV gives the gene frequencies of the various samples 
cited above. 


TABLE rv 



Madhyandina Brahmins, 

P 

q 

■ T 


(L Karve n. 282) 
Marhattas (Correia 

•171 

•164 

•663 

1 

n. 400) 

Bengali Brahmin (Mac- 

• 204 

•252 

•541 

I 

farlane n. 125) 

Bengali Kayasthas (Mac- 

•212 

•212 

•593 

: 

farlane n. 200) 

Hindus of the U. P. 
(Malone & Lahiri 

, -176 

; -268 

•566 

i: 

m 2357) 

Kayasthas of U. P. (Ma- 
jumdar n. 110) 

*179 

•148 

•260 

•228 

*560 

*600 


•148 


•228 


•600 
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Khattris of U. P. (Ma- 
jumdar n. 126) 

(Mundas and 


Oraotis, 

Sonthals n. 58 
(Malone & Lahiri) 


Paniyans (Aiyappan 


Korku (Macfarlane 


Khasis (Macfarlane 


Chenchus (Macfarlane 
n. 80) 


Nagas (Mitra n. 165) 

Tharus (Majutndar 
n. 241) 


Korwas (Majumdar 
n. 147) 


lils of Panchmahal 
(Majumdar n. 369) 


Bhils of Rajpipla (Ma- 
jumdar n. 150) 


Applying Karl Pearson’s tnst given by 


where % denotes the summation for the four groups O, A, B and AB, fp and f'p the 
frequendes in the corresponding groups of the two samples in the pth group ; and 
N, N' the numbers in the two samples, to the two series of Bhils (Rajpipla and 
Panchmahal), we find that the observed value of x” is O • 725. From Fisher’s Tables 
III, for n equal to 3, the 5 p.c. value for x^ is 7 • 81. The two distributions can there- 
fore be reasonably considered to have been drawn from the same population. The 
Phils of Rajpipla and of Panchmahal have therefore been combined to give one series 
based on n = 525. The results of x“ test applied on the other aboriginal tribes to 
differentiate them from the Bhils are shown in the table below, 
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Tribal Groups. 

1. Bhils (525) and Sontlial 
Munda and Oraons (Mal- 
one and Lahiri : 589) 

2. Bhils (525) and Paniyans 

(Aiyappan 250) 

3. Bhils (525) and Korku 
(Macfarlane 140) 

4. Bhils (525) and Munda 

(Macfarlane 120) 

5. Bhils (525) and Nagas 

(Mitra 165) 

6. Bhils (525) and Tharus 

(Majumdar 241) 

7. Bhils (525) and Korwas 

(Majumdar 147) 


X® 

5 p.c. point 
for n = 3 


25*50 

7-81 

Differentiateci 

104-63 


>> 

16-96 



1-22 


Not Differentiated 

26-36 


Differentiated 

30-04 



7-81 

•• 

Just differentiated 


The Table above shows that the differences in the blood group distribution of 
the Bhils and a number of other tribal groups are highly significant except for Mac- 
farlane’s Mundas. This may be partly due to the small value of N'. 

Ill 

The Bhils have been identified racially and culturally with the great Munda race 
wliich occupied the pre-Dravidian India and as C. S. Venkatachar writes, had for its 
home the Central regions across the Vindhyas and it is perhaps in contact with the 
Dravidians on the outside in Gujarat they acquired their present appellation. The late 
R. P. Chanda grouped the Bhils with the ‘Nishadas’ while Risley and Crooke both 
identified them with the ‘ Dravidians.’ The Pre-Dravidians according to C. S. Ven- 
katachar are ‘ a dark negroid race.’ Short stature and fiat nose are the two important 
distinguishing traits of the Pre-Dravidians while they are also characterised by dark 
complexion, from sooty black to dark tan. From the unpublished data of Guha re- 
cently quoted by Macfarlane, the Bhils have an average stature of 162 • 25 cms., the 
average stature of the Panchmahal Bhils according to my measurements being 162 ^ 67 
cms. The average stature for the Kannikers (Iyer) is 163-4, of the Munda 158-2, 
of the Juangs, 157 ■ 0 (A. C. Haddon) and of the Oraons (Basu) 161 • 8. The 
nasal index of the Kannikers is 89 - 9, of the Munda 83 ■ 3, of the Oraons (Basu) 
82-7, and of the Bhils of Guha 80 '4 and of the Panchmahal Bhils 77-114. Bi 
cephalic index also the Bhils show higher value (75) than that of the Oraons, (74 • 3) 
the Munda 74 - 3 (both from Basu’s measurements) the Kannikers 74 and the Pan- 
dimahal Bhils, 75-65. Guha’s calculated C. R. L. values for the OraoiK and the 
Munda (Basu’s material) do not show any relationship of these tribes with any of 
tho South Indian tribes and as the “valu^ of the C. R. L.’s between these 
tribes and the Bhils of Central India are even higher it is probable’ argues Guha, tto 
“ they do not represent true values of relationships between th^ tnbes, but are rather 
due to individuals of mixed parentage being included in Basu’s samples of the Mmdas 
and Oraons which were obtained from the outskirts of the town of R^chi. I 
think Basu’s data have been unceremoniously dismissed, for the total number measur- 



Quatrefages defines Negritos as brachycephalic. Dr. Guha finds the Kadars 
whom he regards' as NegritOs dolichocephalic, hut he writes among the individuals 
with frizzly hair there was a marked tendency for a rise in the index to mesorrhiny 
(mesocephaly ?) as shown by two individuals having 77 • 34 and 79 ■ 29 as the values 
of their index which in ray opinion indicated tliat the basis of this negrito type was 
probably brachycephalic or at least meso, as in the Semangs (mean, C. I., 79-0) 
but large admixture with a primitive dolichocephalic race had affected the general 
shape of the head. ” (Census Report of India, Vol. I pt. Ill, 1935 p. li. ) . 

The Kadar data have not yet been published. It may be legitimately pointed 
out that the occurrence of a few brachycephalic individuals according to length breadth 
index of the head or of the skull among the Kadar and Pullyanas, for example, does 
not necessarily prove the existence of a submerged negrito strain. The classification 
of races into groups on the basis of their range of variation in cephalic and nasal 
measurements is not absolute, and any population with an average C. I. of 75 or 
76 would certainly contain some brachycephalic individuals. There is therefore, no 
need to regard brachycephalic individuals within their range of variation ‘ as evidence 
of mixture with a population having a brachycephalic average, unless miscegenation 
is otherwise indicated. ’ The more we study human material on the basis of osteo- 
metry, craniometry or somatomd:ry, the more we realise the need of caution in in- 
terpreting the data while the statistical techniques so far evolved to aid our calcula- 
tions are yet inefficient tools to iron our doubts into conviction. An appropriate 
example is provided by the fact that Dr. G. M. Morant and Dr. T. L. Woo, both 


TABLE V 


Stature 

Head Length 
Head Breadth 
Nasal Height 
Nasal Breadth 
Bizygomatic 
Breadth 
Bigonial 
C. I. 

N. I. 

F. I. 

Bz, Bg. 1 


The Hos. (100) 
(Majumdar) 
<? 

i60 - 97 ±3-9 
184 • 4 ± • 4! 
138-5 ± -28 
48-7 ± -24 
38 • 7 ± -20 

131 • 6 ± -29 

97-2 ± -33 
75-1 ± -23 
79 . 7 ± .54 
92-1 ± '28 
73-9 ± -26 


The Hos. of 
Seraikela (A. 
N. Chatterjee) 
c? (165) 

160-0 ±2-9 
185-0 ± -35 
138-5 ± -24 


The Mundas 

The' Oraons 

(Basu) 

(Basu)' 

(250) 

(250) 

c? 

c? 

158*2 

161 * 8 

187*2 

186*2 

138*1 

138*2 

48*4 

48*7 

40*2 

40*2 

131*7 

130*7 

74*3 

74*3 

83*3 

82*7 
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ed by him, 250 in all, is large enough to compensate for stray cases of admixture 
unless it be that the entire Munda sample measured by Basu is a blended material 
which will not be admitted by any body who knows the Kolarian tribes well. A 
comparison of Basu’s Munda and Oraon data with those on the Hos, a cognate tribe 
of the same region will be of interest. 
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statisticians of great repute, failed to identify the Andamanese with the Negritos on 
the craniometrical evidence as the shape of the Andamanese’s head is very similar 
to those of the neighbouring Burmese and Javanese, a finding which makes it 
abundantly clear that mere craniological data without reference to the limb propor- 
tions, somatological and integumental characters may land us in error, so also head 
form and other physical traits. The same fact emerges from Sir William Turner’s 
conclusion, Judging from the racial characters of the skull one draws the conclusion 
that there is no difference of moment in the form and proportions of this part of 
the skeleton between the Dravidian and Kolarian (Munda) tribes and support is 
given to the view of their essential structural unity as advocated by Mr. Risley” a 
conclusion very much against recent knowledge of raciology in India. Dr. Cuba’s 
claim that “ though we have no direct evidence of tlie Negrito race in the old skeletal 
remains of India, the skull of a victim of human sacrifice found in a cairn at Jew- 
argi is unmistakably negroid” requires further scrutiny in view of what has been 
said above. , , 

Lapicque carried out some raciological investigations among the Kadars, Pulla- 
yans and Malsers in the Annamalai hills and found traces of brachycephaly which 
Quatrefages considers a ' negrito trait.’ Lapicque measured 32 adult men and 24 
adult women in two Kadar settlements in the winter of 1903-04. Discussing the 
Kadar data, Guha writes “ whatever might have been the original type, there can 
be at any rate no doubt that this was Negrito, a conclusion reached independently 
by both Lapicque and myself and the photos of the Kadars (Figures l-3a, plate II, 
Census of India, Report 1931, Vol. I pt. Ill) it is hoped will remove all further 
doubts about it. ” Lapicque did not get any evidence of a pure negrito race in India 
and his Negro-Paria race was sub-dolichocephalic in head form which he thought had 
disappeared by prolonged and gradual intermixture. In a recent paper on “Dra- 
vidian and Mon-Khmer speakers or Australoids ? ” A. Mitra and B. K. Chatter jee 
quote an extract from Lapicque originally quoted by Thurston, and concludes as 
follows : “ Prof. Lapicque then leaves us in no doubt that he found no negrito popu- 
lation in purity comparable to the Andamanese and other Negritos but only a metisse 
population, half savage and half Paria. From these he proceeded to reconstitute by 
measurements what he considered to have been the Negro-Paria race, subdolichoce- 
phalic in head form which he assumed to have disappeared probably by prolonged 
and gradual inter-mixture.” (Indian Culture, Vol. VIII, 4). The tendency to 
niesocephaly noticed among the Bhiis need not be taken as evidence of their affiliation 
with the Negrito which C. S. Venkatachar claims them to be, but may be due to 
tlieir intermixture with a brachycephalic race, whose distribution is familiar to all 
students of Indian ethnology. 

If we compare the various indefinite characters* of the Bhiis, the temptation to 
class them as distinct from the Pre-Dravidian tribes, ‘ Negrito ’ or * Australoids ’ is 
difficult to get over and I believe, an intensive investigation into the raciology of 
Gujarat, both intra-group and inter-group variability would provide irrefutable data 
on the racial status of the Bhiis. Further investigations are proceeding and very 
soon I export to appear again in the pages of this Journal. 

Elsewhere I said that the Bhiis do not differ in their appearance from the various 
agricultural castes of northern India. The Bhiis have a complexion varying from 
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olive to copper, have fine noses at one end they resemble the Gujars in their nose 
form at the other end they are found to own flat nose though the incidence of the 
latter did not appear to be very high. The Bhil women are handsome, fair and 
compare favourably with their neighbours. In stature, they usually show average 
Indian stature, lightly built weighing less than the average weight of the Indian 
labourer though it is not very complimentary to their wild and unfettered life in the 
jungles. Their eyes are full, expressive and dark, the women always excelling toen 
in intelligence and industry. There is no evidence of the Mongolian fold, not a single 
individual was found with oblique eyes, while their face *owed a sufficient growth 
of hair, unlike the Munda or the Mongolian face characterised by scanty growth. 

■ IV ; 

Dr. B. S. Cuba’s unpublished data on the Bhils have now been made available. 
The size of the Bhil sample is not large enough though anthropologists both in India 
and abroad have used even smaller samples to arrive at important conclusions. The 
data of Guha are placed along those from the Panchmahal together with the data on 
some known prc-Dravidian groups. 


TABLE VI 



Bhils of Panch- 

Kannikkei 

Oraon 

Munda 

Bhils 


mahal (Majum- 

(Iyer) 

(Basu) 

(Basu) 

(Guha) 


dar) (n. 187) 

c? 

6 ' 

c? 

c? 


c? 

(n. 240) 

(n.250) 

(n. 250) 

(50) 

Stature 

162-67 ± -499 

153-4 

161*8 

158*2 

162*25 

Max. Head 
Length 

\ 181 -87 ±-430 

182 ‘0 

186*2 

187-2 

182*1 

Max. Head 


135/0 




Breadtli 

\ 137-48 ±-339 

138*2 

138*1 

136 * 3 

Bizygomatic 

Breadth 

j| 131-32 ±-355 

123*0 

130 •7 

131*7 

131*5 

Nasal Length 

j 48- 60 ±-241 

40*0 

48*7 

48 * 4 

48*4 

Nasal Breadth 

1 37-49 ±-176 

36*0 

40*2 

40*2 

38*7 

Total facial 
Length 

|| 112-22 ±-487 

101 *0 

115*8 

111*8 

112-8 

C. I. 

1 75 - 65 ± ■ 206 

74*0 

74*8 

74*3 

75*0 

N. L 

1 77 -19 ±-543 

89*9 

82*7 

83*3 

79 * 95 

T. F. L 

1 85-64 ±-362 

1 

81*6 

88*7 

84*9 

85*9 


Guha's data on the Bhils are not much different from those on the Bhils collected by 
me and the significance ratios between the two samples do not distinguish them either. 
If the sampling is random there is less likelihood of great variation in the mean 
measurements if the latter are taken from the same population, unless the techniques 
of measurements are widely dissimilar. 

A comparison of tlw: means of the various measurements on the Bhils and their 
indices with those of other tribal groups known to belong to the ‘ Pre-Dravidian ’ 
stock, also measured by m^ will show how far on the laws of chance, the Bhil sam- 
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nles may be taken to have been drawn at random from a single wulation. In 
! Lr wLds how far tire Bhils are entitled to separate consideration and mutual 
mmnarisons.' The Bhil data has also been compared with a few high caste groups 
in the U P all of which are from my unpublished records. In cephalic, nasal 
elevation indices, the Bhils of the Panchmahal differ significantly from the Korwas, 
the Majhis, the Oraons, tire Kharwars, while in one indical character, namdy the 
facial, significant differences could only be found between the Bhils and the Oraons 
(2 - 7) and the Kharwars (3 • 0 . p. ) . 


The Bhils show significant differences from the high caste people of northern 
India the Brahmins of the eastern districts of tire U. P. and those of the western distiics 
as well also from the Chattris of the U.P. who are long headed and leptortane. Of 
the eleven absolute characters, in three only viz., bizygomatic breadth, bigonial breadth 
and in total facial length, the Bhils show no significant differences ; 

while in other eight, the ratios are above 6, showing real divergences. The Majhis 
show difference from the Bhils in head length, head breadth, nasal length nasa 
"“aT depth, but ih other 

The Kharwars, another so-called Pre-Dravidian group show signi f -;?ii 

headlength nasal length, nasal breadth, nasal depth, total facial length, uppei a ^ 
Sh aM Mature The Brahmins of the eastern United f-inces significan ly 

Sr fmm the Panchmahal Bhils, in head 

diameter, bigonial breadth, nasal breadth, nasal depth, total 

leneth and in stature. The western U.P. Brahmins are more strongly differemtiatecl 
frnm the Bhils than their colleagues in the eastern districts, while significant differen- 
"f the Raiplts of the U.P. and the 

length, head breadth, bigonial breadth, nasal breadth, nasal depth, total facial leng 
and upper facial length. 


Ttat the Bhils have longer nose than the Pre-Dravidian tribes will be evidat 
hour S JS L «« *i«cant raho wid. re^rd to tins « 
betwear the Bhils and the pra-Dravidian 3^ The 

Bhils and the Brahmins it is 1-94 between “ My^rei 

us to formulate any definite conclusion 


in eomparin. toe 

material and ff is i ^re below 2 : only in 2 characters i.e., nasal 

human matenal. Most of the rat ratios eo above 2-5 and this is 

breadth and facial length in which ^he si^ primitive and fiatnosed 

between toe Bhils and the Korwas, ST^ta as presorted 

Pre-Dravadian group we have measure ^ Panchmahal do not repre- 

in the paper, we might tentatively conclude that t ^ Dravidian’ and we should 
sent the same people as tho. commonly de^ri^d as hypothesis re- 

reeomnrord lln^istid and cultot^ ^es be dis- 

Sf^al" "m tofC and westorn Khandesh in a later pubhcation. 
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TABLE IX 

COMPARISON OF INDICES AND STANDARD ERRORS (Significance Ratios) 



Bhils 8i 
Korwas 

Bhils &| 
Majhis 

Bhils 

Draons 

Bhils & 
Kharwar 

Bhils & 
Brahmins 
of 

Eastern 
U.P. ! 

Bhils & 
Brahmins ! 
of 

Western 

U.P. 

Bhils & 
Chattris 
of 

U.P. 

Cephalic 

Index 

11*2 

8*9 

10*002 

6*13 

7*1 

7*2 

10-7 

Nasal 

Index 

7*87 ; 

8*22 : 

2-96 

3*15 : 

6*38 

10*93 

11-69 

Nasal 

Elevation 

Index 

15 * 31 

12*11 

13-56 

13*35 

6*14 

5*8 

7*16 

Facial 

Index 

0*58 

0 ' 6 (^ 

2-705 

3*03 

4*6 

^ 3*605 

5-59 


TABLE X 

SIGNIFICANCE RATIOS FOR STANDARD DEVIATIONS WITH 
STANDARD ERRORS. 


Head Length 
Head i 
Breadth f 
Minimum 
Frontal 
Breadth 
Bizygomatic ] 
Breadth j 
Bigonial ) 
Breadth ) 
Nasal Length 
Nasal Breadth 
Nasal Depth 
Total 
Fadal 
Length 
Upper . 

Fadal 
Length 
Stature 


Bhils & 
Eorwas 


0*36 

1*52 

0*469 

1*404 

0*208 

3*0 

0*98 

2*8 

1*08 

0*87 


Bhils & 
Majhia 


1*83 

1*18 

2*23 


1*88 

1*6 


Bhils & 
Oraons 


0*34 

0*54 


Bhils & 
Kharwa 


1*8 

1*06 

1*127 


0 * 428 0*631 
0 * 226 0 * 77 


Bhils 8i 
Brahmins 
East 
U.P. 


1*43 


0*054 


2*44 


0*63 

1*36 

2*4 

0*3 


0 * 214 


Bhils & 
Brahmins 
West 
U.P. 


Bhils Si 
Chattris 
of 

U.P. 


1*3 2*26 

' 2*8 ■ , 0^4 


1*508 


0*134 


0*37 


1*24 

1*25 

1*08 

1*15 


T-11 


0*78 


0*6 

0*104 

r*o 

1*8 


1*90 


0*74 


1*00 


0*72 


0*360 

0*26 

2*026 

1*015 


r*56 


0*154 

0*101 

0*23 

0*2 


0*19 

1*91 

*256 

1*01 


0*343 


1*21 


2*002 


0 600 


0*535 
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TABLE XI 

SIGNIFICANCE RATIOS FOR THE BHILS AND OTHER GROUPS.' 


( Comi:5ariFon of means and standard errors.) 



Bhiis & 

Bhiis & 

Bhiis & 

Bhiis & 

Bhiis Si 

Bhiis & 

Bhiis & 


Korwaa 

Majhis 

Oraons 

Khanvarg 

Bralimins 

Brahmins 

Chattris 






of 

of 

of 






Eastern 

Western 

U.P. 






U.P. 

U.P. 


■Head 

7 • 901 

7-58 

10-17 

6-017 

12*67 

10-93 

15*17 

" Leiigtli ' 
■"Head,/ 

Breadth 

6-14 

3-14 

1-81 

2-02 

3*28 

3-26 

2-11 

Minimum 's 
Frontal ( 

Breadth ) 

.. 

1-9 

•- 

2-16 

2*49 

1-89 

1-22 

Bizygomatic | : 
Breadth i ; 

1-63 

*906 

1-85 


3 ‘ 57 

2*31 

1*82 

Bigonial ) 
Breadtii J 

l:-59 1 

1-66 

1-17 

0*3 

3-0 

2*62 

2*33 

Nasal ) , 

Length j 

12 • 28 1 

14-44 

,■10-4 

iO-03 

1*94 

3-746 

1*7 

Nasal 1 

Breadth j 
Nasal ■ ) 

6*34 

6-31 

0-47 

3-65 

2-21 

4*408 

6*88 

Deptli j 

13*12 

9-37 

16-05 

3-6 

6*46 

3 *34 

3-65 

Total % 

Facial C 

Length ) 

1-328 

-928 

1 - 42 

3-0 

7-11 

4*67 

7*96 


Upper 

Facial ( 

3-16 

3-34 

1-13 

2-12 

7-8 

5*81 

7-5 

Length ) 








Stature 

7-42 

0 31 

1-78 

3-81 

2-31 

2*85 

0-63 
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linguistic survey of the borderlands of GUJARAT 

Field-work II 


By 

Dr. T. N. DAVE, M.A., b.t. (Bom.), ph.d. (Lond.) . 

Trips Undertaken and Help Received : This field-work was mainly confined to 
the Banas Kantha area and was completed by two instalments. The first trip was made 
in the X’mas holidays last year. Starting from Harij, the nearest railway station, 
though more than 60 miles away from the destination, I went to Radhanpur via., 
Sami, crossing the area known as Vadhiar which has its own dialect, manneis and 
customs. Next day, I travelled to Santalpur, a desert island between Cutch and 
North Gujarat via. Varahi, also an important linguistic centre. After passing 3 days 
at Santalpur in studying thoroughly the language of the district, I moved to Vao 
about 100 miles away in the North. On the way I touched places like Jajham, Sui- 
gam, Bhardua, Asara, Bakuna on the Gujarat side of the Ran of Cutch. From Vao 
a return journey was made through the districts locally known as Vavechi (with Vao, 
Madka and Vasad as its centres), Tharadri (with Eta and Nesdi) and Hindwam 
(including Bhabhar and Chalwada); and lastly from Radhanpur I travelled back to 
Harji) covering in all the distance of about 225 miles in the motor bu& Through- 
out the whole journey which lasted for 9 days all arrangements including those 
of comfortable stay and food at the different places and for a fully equipped 
motor-bus were very kindly made on the recommendation of Mr. P. G. Shah, 
by the Dewan Saheb, Radhanpur state, Khan Bahadur Kadri who is himself 
a very keen Indologist and scholar of Indian dialects. This was a very fruitful 
trip inasmuch as besides making the study of the dialects of Santalpur and Vao, 
which was the main aim, I could hear the dialects of Vadhiar, Varahi, the 
Ran border, Vavechi, Tharadri and Hindwani, and note some of their characteristics. 
I am very highly indebted to both these personalities for the nice arrangements and 
have the greatest pleasure in thanking them both for furthering the cause of Gujarati 
philology to such a large extent. The second trip, made in March, started from 
Deesa and included within it, visits to Tharad and the villages on the Northern 
Border of Gujarat viz., Hathawada, Vaghasan and Daip. From Daip via Dhima 
I reached Vao once again where I stopped for two days as a guest of H. H. the 
Ranaji Saheb and the then Karbhari Saheb Mr. Apte. From there I visited Rachena 
on the furthermost North-west corner of Gujarat and returned to Deesa via Thorad. 
1 thank H. H. the Ranaji Saheb and Mr. Apte for their hospitality. 

The two trips taken together complete the whole Northern and Northwestern bord- 
erlands of Gujarat, as the boundary line of Gujarati language which was made to extend 
as far as Nenava in the FW No. 1, now joins itself up with Waghasan some 15 miles 
west of Nenava and proceeds forward in the west covering within the area the Iwrder 
villages Daip, Rachena, Kudalia, in the North and Bakuna, Asara, Bherduna, Suigam, 
Jajham and Santalpur on the North-west. A few miles further south on the Border 
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of the Ran of Cutch would link up with Kathiawar via. Jhinjhuwada, Patri, Khara- 
godha and Tiker (Dhrangdhra State). I am glad to have been able to complete the 
FW of this area myself, as the country is so dreary and unattractive and facilities 
for travel in the service-buses, camels, etc., are so hopelessly uncomfortable, over- 
crowded and irregular that very few persons would like to undertake a journey to 
these parts. 

2. Collection of Specimens ; These were collected in accordance with the 
details as shown in the table on page No. 190. 

3. Dialects of the Area and their Geographical Distribution : A close 
study of the specimens thus collected revealed the existence of the following dialects : 

(i) Santalpuri or the dialect spoken by the people of Santalpur proper and as 
far as Varahi in the east and Jajham in the north. To the west and south of San- 
talpur, is the Ran of Cutch. This dialect mixes with Vavechi in the north and with 
Vadliiari of Radhanpur in the east, both of which are the inland dialects of Gujarat. 

(ii) Vavechi or the dialect of Vao beginning from Jajham in the south and 
reaching as far as the northern-most boundary of Gujarat upto Kudalia on the Ran 
of Cutch, and Daip in the East on the borderline of Gujarati-Marwari, and upto Bha- 
bher in the east. It mixes with Marwari in the North, with Santhalpuri in the 
South and with Va(Jhiari in the East. The linguistic centre of this dialect appears 
to be Vao. 

(iii) Bakhashari or the dialect of Bakhashar, a village in Thar-Parkar. The 
acquisition of this dialect was almost a windfall . Some Labhaijas of Thar had come 
to Vao with mules for their usual traffic in rice and sugar, and two of them were 
brought to me. The Labhaijas being an intelligent, trading community endowed with 
the knowledge of three Rs. and moving from place to place, are not expected to speak 
the purer form of their local language ; but thinking that whatever they speak 
is sure to reveal some traits of their local speech, I took the specimens of their lang- 
uage. These specimens are specially important because Sir George Grierson could 
not get any specimen of the real dialects of the place. What he obtained, by post, 
of course, was a specimen of the standard Gujarati written and sent to him by some 
local officer. The|districts of Thar and Parkar are veiy far even from Vao and hav- 
ing been separated by the Ran of Cutch are almost inaccessible by a smooth journey. 
Moreover, there is an interesting feature about this dialect. It is cut off from the 
main Gujarati language by Marwari which intervenes for some miles. The exact 
distribution of the two languages is as follows : 

From Vao we go to Asara, Kudalia and Mavsari on the Ran-side, the last-nam- 
ed being the last Gujarati speaking village. Then begins Marwari at Akodia and it 
continues to Dhingpura via. Bhovetra. Beyond Dhingpura, Gujarati again begins 
at Methi, and continues at Rangvati, Savgi, Kathala and the whole of Thar and Par- 
kar on the west. Then again we meet Marwari in the east and Sindhi in the north. 

The Bunjaras (or Vapj-jaras as they are called in Gujarat) and Labhaiijas (or 
Lohanas as they are called in Gujarat) speak this dialect. It will be seen from above 
that it is a big' island segregated from the main Gujarati speaking land. A detailed 
survey of this dialect is a desideratum. There are, I am told, private Gujarati Schools 
and the language has still considerable vitality. It is likely that if it is neglected for a 
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long time, the neighbouring ix)werful languages, Sindhi and Marwari, will absorb it 
in a few generations. So far as my records show, there are already some signs of 
decay due to the pressure of foreign influence in this dialect. 

(iv.) Tharadri-Marwari : The boundary of this dialect begins on, the north at 
Daip and via Vaghasan joins Nenava in the east mixing with Maiwari all along ; in 
the south, it mixes with Tharadari proper, a dialect of Gujarati ; in the west it mixes 
with Vavechi, noted above and in the east it joins the borderland dialect Palanpuri- 
Marwari— a corrupt form of Gujarati. This patch of dialect appears to have no 
linguistic centre. This dialect is to be distinguished from' Tharadari which is not 
a borderland dialect and which has Tharad, Deodar and other cultural centres. 

(v) Besides these, I had an occasion to hear two more dialects ; one of which is 
Vadhiari or the dialect spoken in Vadhiar embracing roughly Harij in the east, Sami 
and Moonjpur in the South, Deodar in the north and Radhanpur-Varahi in the west ; 
and the other : 

(vi) a special language of some SfX) souls of phakirs of 4 villages under Tharad, 
viz. Hathawada, Vara, Khocla and Gorflali (under Sanchor, Jodhpur). This dialect 
is so quaint and different from any form of Gujarati that it is quite unintelligible to 
any Gujarati speaker. It is strange how such a linguistic island came into existence 
in the midst of the Gujarati area round about. On examination I found that it was a 
mutilated and corrupt form of a Sindhi jargon penetrated profusely by the surround- 
ing Gujarati local dialect, a remnant of what the forefathers of the present speakers 
had brought with them from Sindh generations ago. The speakers themselves are 
unable to give any name to their speech, nor do they know from what part of India 
their forefathers come and settled here. For want of any available name, I have 
called it the Hathwada special dialect. 

(vii) Besides these, I came across one more form of language spoken by the 
Mussalmans of Radhanpur. It is Gujarati Urdu i.e. it is a form of Urdu highly 
saturated with Gujarati words, but expressed in a more or less definite Urdu gram- 
matical frame. The ruling family of Radhanpur, being Mussalmans and claiming high 
nobility and antiquity, and the big officers, especially those who are Mussalmans, 
speak this form of speech. It appears to be purer than the so-called Urdu spoken 
by the Mussalmans of Palanpur. I have not attempted to study this form of the 
language. 

4. Linguistic Characteristics of the Dialects : We shall now describe the 
first five of these dialects. Tire sixth one being a special dialect requires a special treat- 
ment which is given later on. 

(i) Santhalpuri : The most important community in the district is that of the 
Sardars or the Rajputs who own lands and cultivate themselves or rent them out 
to others for cultivation. The other communities like Kumbhars, Kolis, Dhedhas are 
socially and economically dependent upon the Sardars. The Banias are few and 
tliough comparatively well-to-do depend upon the Sardars for buying the business 
commodities like bajri, cotton, etc. There are some Ayars who are immigrants and 
who have a few special manners and customs. They till the land for Sardars 
and are socially subordinate to them. Thq Brahmins are too few and too backward 
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tA pwrt Tiw linguistic intlucuce. 'I'he speech of the Sardars is, therefore, ^and- 
ard form of the local dialects. As specimens of the other forms of^ speech fluctuate 
Lre or less about this norm, I have collected specimens from the Mlomng castes : 
mrBaniis the kolis, the Meglnvals (or Dhcdhas) and the Ayars. The mflueiice of 
.teatTo, f the speech is practically nil, as hardly 5 per cent of the populahon 
Lr went to any scha)l. 'I'he standard form is remarkably precise and exart so far 
ns the oronunciation is concerned. The adjustment and the release of thrt vocal 
organs are so conect that the resulting pronunciation often surpasses even that of 
the educated men. Among the consonants, the stops preserve their Places of 
articulation and there is no confusion between the aspirated ^ and unaspnatcd 
consonants which is the characteristic of the Palanpur-marwari border dialecy 
Only [Gh] becomes [s] uniformly and [J.] is dentalized to [J] under , 

tanJes There is no aspirated tapped retroflex voiced sound, [rh] 

Sts unaspirated form [r], as is found in other North Guiarat 

fricative unvoiced [s] becomes the pharingial unvoiced f^ahve |h] 

the Dalatal unvoiced fricative Is] retains its position and pu ty ^ ^ 

SeSL Til replaced by the dental Irkative Is| . The yoked pharmgtal totive 

“it.';.: “topped in unaccented and — 

But the greatest peculiarity of this dialect is ™ fetes 

voiced consonant which is so common m ^ 11 bv fr] In 

the influence of Sindhi. through Cutchi, both of ^ hut also 

bowels, the purity of prcnunrtatmn is pr.er.d not ^ 

in the na^ali/sed foinis. T.hus [<i], fu]» [i]» » j.* ta hp des- 

tances. These phonetic peculiarities combined with it as a 

cribed later on, characterise the speech sutiicienty we 
separate dialect. 


2 Vavechi ■ Vao is a trade-centre of considerable importance and has toe 
population of toe Banias, toe Kupbis, 
salnp some of whom 

bardars and the cult _ j the one represented by the native Raj- 

T ,T„r T H Sr S£h speaks an elegant form of Vaveji while 

put cultivator, ti. n. me x^.duid,ji ^ TBp lansuaee of Vao and 

dre k-er types are ^presented kTS Lodrani, etc. 

round about is slightly different t ^ave therefore recorded the latter variety 

situated exactly on the border line. from the Santalpuri described 

also. The Vaye^i “.t wi Hut Te ifhled m pfe them 

above. In fact the two forms differ c y dialects. Here we do 

as members of two different bianc es o e Santalpuri Some sounds are 

not find the chastity of pronunciation as we to m i, <,ften 

produced Meed with pronunciation of the final [-u] is a case in 

confused in recognizing • -i r aI) f.u,] (== [ -a ]) are easily 

point. Atleast3varieties[uJ(== L-d^^ The SG [a] is 

distinguishable and are ofteii use wi pronunciation noted 

treated uniformly as t ^ , which confuses itself mth^to^^^^ 
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[ i ] > [ £ ] is not SO universal, though it has already started in favourable positions. 
These vowel-changes are due to the influence of MarwarL Coming to the conso- 
nants, the pronunciation of the velers shows a weakness. Followed by a palatal 
semi-vowel, they become palatals. Thus [k -fo] > [ko], but [k-f-i or yj > 
[ci or cy]; fkh + u] > [khuj, but [kh + e] > [che] , etc. The palatals on the other 
hand tend to come forward and lose or weaken their stop element. Thus the two un- 
voiced pure palatals, aspirated and unaspirated, viz. [ch,l and [c], are pronounced as 
alveolar affricates (indicated by [CH] and [C] respectively) and are often heard in 
fluent speech as the mere dental fricative unvoiced, viz. [s] . The voiced palatals are heard 
as [DJ] and [DJH] (represented by [F] and [FH] and often as dental spirants [F], 
The unvoiced aspirated [ch] is also heard as the dental spirant sound [ft] besides the 
one noted just above. The transition from Santalpuri to Vavechi was noticed first at 
Jajham in, a few sounds while going from Santalpur to Vao ; while at Suigahii all the 
changes noted above were in full play. These changes are furtlier continued and crystalliz- 
ed in the VadWari form of dialect which should therefore be considered as a dialect 
very closely related to Vavechi. Unlike Santalpuri this dialect has a free use of 
[}] ; the [s] is uniformly replaced by fh] ; the voiced: [h] is lost (in non-initial 
positions) ; the ,[r] is of the rolled variety sounding like [rr] and neither fricative 
nor tapped ; there are two fricative sibilants [s] and is] in full play. These 
peculiarities are shared by the other North Gujarat dialects also except the Santal- 
puri where some of them are absent. One of the most outstanding characteristics 
of this dialect is that it does not palatalize the final consonant under any circums- 
tanoes. In this respect it differs from many North Gujarat dialects and resembles 
the Surti, the southernmost form of the MG. Thus: all dialects of Guj. [yav] 
but Vavechi [vav] ; so MG [lAkh] = Vavechi [jAkh] . This dialect like the Sam 
talpuri has no [irh]. 

3. Bakkashari: This dialect should be named as Thar-Farkari, but as my 
material is scanty and the specimens are from only one town called Bukliashar, in Thar- 
Parkar, I have adopted the narrower name. This dialect appears to be oomparative- 
ly free from^ the Marwari influence. One of the most outstanding linguistic peculi- 
arities of this dialect is that the vowel-nazalization is remarkably strong in it. All 

the five nazel vowels [ a ] , [ j ] [ u ] , [ e ] and [ q ] are pronounced as fully nazalized 
ones. In this respect there is a close resemblance between this and the Santalpuri 

noted above. Unlike Vavechi, Vaidhiari, etc., but like Santalpuri the SMG [ ! ] and 

the SMG [u] are preserved. Many neuter nouns have changed their gender to mas. 
and they end in [ -o ] in sg. and [ -a ] in pi. which is a case of replacement and not 
that of the loss of nazality. Excepting these nouns, the final [ u ] is retained. The 
[a]^ regularly becomes [g] when not replaced by [ a ] in the pi.’ The vocalic groups 

i!.- ^ to [ ] or [ -j ] . Coming to the consonants, they pre- 

serve their purity on the whole as in Santalpuri. The velers, for example, do not become 

palatals before a palatal vowel or a palatal semivowel nor do the palatals change 
to [^] ; the dental spirant pronunciation of [J] is remarkably absent. The [s] is not 
changed to [h]. The use of [s] and [^]1 is in full play ; the sound [|] is properly 
pronounced and there is a frequent use of [ ro ] . [ ri ] , the Marwari post-positions. 
But the most important characteristic of this dialect is that like Sindhi, all words 
normally ending in conson^ts in SMG end in a vowel fragment which h 3 S the colour- 
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e u 01-3 They are represented in the phonetic faanscription by t^he sym- 
Ss i a% 0° = - ^«rip,s : Bakh toAnT - SMG [frAp], SMG [nAv] = 

S;i; SMG [harl = Bakh [bart etc. It is an archaism preserved under 

the influence of the more conservative language, Sindhi. 

4 Vadhiari : The population of this tract consists of the Sai'dars, the Kunbis, 

the Banias, the Brahmins, the Kolis, the Kumbhars, the i ^of 

mans. The last ones speak a form of the local dialect, not Urdu. The dialects of 

the three centres, Sami. Munjpur and Diodar differ slightly from one another. _ 

dialect of Deodar is oftei called Hindwani in contrast with the Mussalmam of Ra- 

dhanpur. The Sardars and the Kunbis speak the standard form 

lower varieties of this form. Strictly speaking this dialect is merely a 

of the Vavechi with all its sound-changes more accentuated and more crystallized ton 

in Vavechi. The change of the veler to its corresponding paktal, “^entiOTeton 

connection with the Vavechi above, is an established ™le ^n this j tot 

words like [kaci] for SMG [kaki], [qcho] for SMG [akho], [d.cro] for S _ ^ 

[ di : dkro 1 are regular formations in this dialect. The ambiguous 

tion of to voiceless sounds [c] . [ ch ] in Vavechi is regularly f 

tive [s]. Thus: SMG [kacu] == Vav. [kaco] - Vadh ^ ^ ^ J , • to 

Vav [ vatsp ] = Vadh [ vasp ] . The dental pronunciaUon of J J 

palatal spirant [z] in accented and to [ J ] m unaccented ® ^ On the whole 

Changes like [a] > [o], [ij] > [e] and Xri 

the language comes in line with the Jhalawari of Jhmjhuwara Patri ^^nd T kar ot 

Dhrangadrl excepting in respect of to treatment of m. which 

dialect whereas it is replaced by [r], as m Santalpuri, the North 

Vadhiari is not a border-land dialect, but its connections with Vavechi in to 

and witli Jhalawari in the South are too j t North 

they do, to start a new theory about the distribution of to Gujaiati dialects in 

Gujarat and North Kathiawar. 

5 Tharadn-Marwari-Botder Dialect : The dialect of Tharad, locally known as 
IM, has been mentioned in the field work No. I ; 

to same will be noted later on. But the present dialect is to be disto^ished from 
this Tharadri which is not a border-line dialect and which is 
to Tharad state area. The border-line dialect 

most form of Tharadri proper. The chief centres of this form of the dialect are 
Daip, both in Tharad area. A ‘™ ”■*- *<> 
centre of Marwari, namely, Sanchore (Jodhpur Stated “""l 

ture of Tharadri and Marwari. The population of this rather thin strip of land 
consists of the Deshi and the Marwari Kunbia The Marwari 

Of Marwari highly saturated with Gujarati (Tharadri) idiom and the native Kunbis, 
Bants etc S Tfonn of Gujarati rather liberally penetrated by to Marwan 
Si fhi Ibaris, Koiis, Dhedhs and Ehiia (who 

first time in this field-work) speak a lower form, while *e_ Rajputs, Bra 
mins. Kunbis. etc., speak a higher form of this dialect 1^^ 

to Rajputs and Kunbis (deshi) ; and others mutate 

Specimens have been selected from the natives as well as to immigrants, from 
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higher as well as the lower forma of speech. This dialect joins up with the Palanpuri- 
Marwari Border dialect described in the FW No. 1., at Nanava, Vasan, etc. Thus 
the whole chain of linguistic survey of the borderlands beginning from Santalpur 
in the North-West to Virampur [Palanpur] in the North-East is connected together by 
means of the two FWS. This dialect shows the maximum influence of Marwari. 
In the body of the word^ tlie nazalization is often dropped altogether, especially in 
case of [‘s’], though in case of other vowels it is preserved in a feeble form. As a 
compensation the nazalization appears in wrong words and at wrong places, [.s] be- 
come [h] invariably; [s] is preserved in the future tense; the 01 lingual [^] 
[s] is pronounced as [kh] in Iws. It appears that this change is very old reaching 
as early as about 800 B.c. when the pratishakhyas note it in connection with the 
Vajajaneyi Samhita of the white Yajurveda. The MI grammar books and literary 
prakrits do not seem to have preserved it ; but in the NI languages and in particu- 
lar in some of the dialects of MG there are so many words which point back to this 
pronunciation of [§] that their existence cannot be explained away as mere Sanskri- 
tization or the influence of Vaidika recitations. The existence of []] and the ab- 
sence of [;rh] are shared by this dialect along with the other NG dialects. A few 
trunctions are characteristic Marwarisms : e.g. [al] > [ai] ; [ai] > [i] ; [iy] 
> [y]': [vyj > [y] ; etc. The intervocalic l,h] is lost. The regular passive of 
the strong verbs has the adventitious -r- infixed between tlie root and the passive 
suffix; thus: passive of i[kha] ‘to eat’ = SMG [khvay] = Thar-Mar. Bor. 
[khav-r-ayi] ; rt. [pi :] ‘to drink’ SMG pass [pi : vay] = Thar-Mar-Bor. (pi : v- 
r-ay] and so on. The Marwari immigrants have introduced many other changes, 
such as, for the MG sentence [ javijche ] , the Thar-Mar-Bor, has 1 javnghs ] , etc. 

6. The Hathawara Special Dialect : This dialect is quite different from any of 
the dialects described above; indeed, it is not Gujarati at all. In pronunciation, 
grammar, syntax and vocabulary it differs vvidely from Gujarati, though the latter 
has penetrated into it to a considerable extent. In pronunciation, the purity 
of velers and palatals is its special feature, when, as stated above, they are sub- 
jected to far-reaching changes in the surrounding dialects. Thus the words 
like [cyan], [cha:], [pAnkhi] etc., are very common here. On the other hand 
there is a confusion between the retroflex and the dental sounds, the latter being 
changed to the former : e. g. [dinu], I riinosi] for SMG [devu], [devuchs], etc. 
Even the changes [s] > [h], [h] > zero, are absent in this dialect. The nazali- 
zation of vowels is conspicuous, short vowels occur far more numerously in this 
language than in Gujarati. Consonants are frequently doubled : as in [ hattha ] , 
[ sAtta 3 [ bhAllo ] , [ ruppo ] , [ bAccaro ] , etc. The treatment ‘ the nazal -1- an un- 

aspirated surd = the nazel and the unaspirated sonant ’ is a feature common to the 
Panjabi, Lahanda and Sindhi. e.g. [panj] for MG [paq]. In grammar the 
verb for ‘to be ’ is different [^y] , the pronouns of the 1st and the 3rd persons are 
also different [au] and [i] respectively. The paradigms of the present, future and 
the past are also quite different, The genetive post-position is [jo, ji, etc.] as in 
Kacchi and Sindhi. A big list of words quite different from those in Guj. will 
be given in the detailed study. The words which generally end in a consonant in 
Guj., end in a small vowel having the colour of [u], or [f] in this dialect. Thus [sattu], 

[ Attha] , [ Akki ] [ hattu 3 , [ pAgga ] etc. The names of some of the most ordinary 
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objects are different in this dialect than those in Gujarati. The existence of the 
changes like [ a ] > [ o J can be explained as being due to the influence of the Guj. 
spoken round about. 


A Hypothesis Regarding the Distribution of the Dialects : The short des- 
cription of the dialects given above together with their detailed study to be given later 
on,, enables us to arrive at a plausible hypothesis about their distribution in the area. 
The first 5 dialects arrange themselves into 3 groups : (i) The Western or the Bakha- 
shari— Santalpuri group, (ii) the central or the Vavechi-Vadhiari group and (c) 
the Eastern or the Marwari-Tharadri and the Marwari-palanpuri (See FW No. 1) 
group. The first group is characterised by the purity of pronunciation. The velers 
and the palatals are comparatively pure here ; the nazalization of vowels and con- 
sonants is strong here ; the closed long nazel vowels are not qpened up here, i.e. 

[u] and [i] do not change to [p] and [ e ], respectively. The Bakhashari maintains 
tlie sound [!,] wliich appears to be an older feature, while the Santalpuri loses it un- 
der the influence of Cutchi. It is interesting to note that in Kathiawar, the Halari 
has almost all the characteristics of the Bakhashri except the absence of the sound 
[Jj which as noted above even Santalpuri has lost. It is quite possible that on 
further exploration, we may discover a dialect in Thar-Parker having no [|]. In that 
ca.se the three dialects, the Thar-parkari, the Santalpuri and the Halari would come 
completely in line with one another. There appears, therefore, to be nothing wrong 
in assuming that tlie Bakhashari-Santalpuri-Halari area represents one linguistic belt 
of very closely related dialects. In the same way, the changes shared by the Vave- 
clii, the Vaidhiari and the Jhalawari (the language spoken in the district beginning 
from Jhinjhwada onwards to Patri, Bajana, Tikur, Wadhwan, Limbri and Dhandlru- 
ka in the East and upto Than in the west) are equally striking. The palatal rule 
(i.e. the charge, a veler stop and a palatal sound = the corresponding palatal stop + 
and the same palatal sound), the existence of the sound Jl], the change of the pala- 
tal stop to the dental fricative, the comparative freedom from the Marwari influence in 
nazalization, etc. — ^these traits are quite sufficient to enable us to mark out this area as 
the second linguistic belt of allied dialects covered by the Vavechi, the Vadhiari and the 
Jhalawari dialects. The last or the Eastern belt shows the Marwari influence at its maxi- 
mum. The loss of nazalization, the opening up of the nazal closed long vowels and the 
want of the palatal rale noted in connection with the Vavechi- Vadhiari- Jhalawari group 
enable us to mark out the third belt — ^the biggest and the most important one — in 
North Gujarat covering the modern Palanpur, Patan, Cumval, Ahmedabad, and 
the Charotar areas and reaching as far as Baroda in the south and the extreme bord- 
ers of Gujarat in the east. In this belt the influence of the Marwari is greatest, in 
Palanpur and Patan areas ; it goes on decreasing as we go south ; in Ahmedabad 
and Charotar it is less : while Baroda and beyond have the least. In Broach and 
Surat, it is negligible. It is easy therefore to see that the Marwari is super-imposed 
in this area on a more ancient dialect, and while spreading it has become feebler and 
feebler until at last it lost its force after covering Charotar. Sudi is not the case 
with the other belts. The Vav-Vadh-Thar-belt, for example, has its strongest tradi- 
tions in Vadhiar and Jhalawar. The palatal rule— the most conspicuous feature 
of this belt— is not a Marwari characteristic at all, it is definitely weak in Vavechi 
and, though well-established in Jhalawad, is fading away in its out-skirts. The his- 
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tory of the Jhalas of Dhrangadra tells us that before they came to Halwad, they 
were at Patri . Thus tliey imposed on. Jhalawar proper their own language which 
was a form of old Vadhiari, when they come to Halwad. Regarding the western 
belt, the Bakhashari with the characteristic [f] sound seems to represent an old 
form ; the Santalpuri, with the [J] lost under the Cutchi influence, is probably a later 
and a modified form of Bakhashari ; while the Halari, with the loss of [1,] combined 
with the Cutchi traits is definitely the latest phase of the ^me dialect. The 
general linguistic position, then, appears to be as follows The entire Kathiawar 
and Gujarat had an early form of language closely connected with the Maharastri 
Prakrit. This was overlaid in the Eastern belt by another dialect with pre- 
dominating Marwari characteristics. In Jhalawar it was overlaid by the old Vadhiari, 
an old dialect, and in Halar by a form of old Gujarati similar to tire old Santalpuri 
with predominating Cutchi influences. In this way the Vavechi-Vadbiari area and the 
areas of Broach and Surat districts in Gujarat, and Sorath and Gohilwar in Kathia- 
war have at present the form’ of language which is the representative of the old un- 
imposed, substratum language, while the remaining areas have at present the langu- 
age which is the result of the interaction between the old substratum and the newly 
super-imposed form. During my trips I have come across two minor points which 
go some way to corroborate the above hypothesis. The post-position [ci] in 
[vaveci], [rave-d :i] etc., which is the same as the Marathi post-pos. [ca], contrasted 
with the Marwari postposition fri,] in words like [tharad-ril establishes the 
connecticai of Vavechi with Mod. Marathi. The very frequent use of [co], [ci], 
[cu] by Narsinh Mehta and other old Guj . poets of the 15th and 16th centuries in 
their poems indicate that this post-position was common on the whole Gujarati area 

before it was ousted out by the MG [ no ] , [ ni ] , [ nu ] . Secondly another post- 
podtion [taju] ‘ excepting ’ now so common in Vavechi-Vadhiari area must be traced 
to no other old form except the Mah. Prakrit conjunctive participle form ending in 
-uaja as in the pkt. words like ghettuiija, etc. The Mod. Marathi conjunctive parti- 
ciple in [-un] as in Jkarun], [jaun], etc., also goes back to the same pkt. form. 
The fact that a post-position has developed from a participle like this is an ample 
proof for assuming a very common currency of such participle forms in the area 
in the past. 


MARRIAGE-SONGS OF KATHIAWAD— II 


By 

J. K. MEGHANI 


Poignancy of the parting time is given vent in many a song, but in none of them 
is the hold on life’s stern reality relaxed. Take for example the song of the last meal. 
The beautiful picture of a mother feeding her girl for the last time is drawn in the 
following 


Mtsfl rtl 9ilct 

fl'Hl'nil, sHiIScH'IR 
ci Vet 

dwl C'iifcT Rhi, ® NiH 

ci VlifMl WiA\ «t1l 

25^1 VRl SISIS?, 'Hlcll §IM ” 


(Translation.) 


“ Here is your plate my darling ! Eat once, eat twice, eat to your heart’s content. 

“Hereafter you shall dine at your husband’s home, where but the crumbs will 
fall to your share. 

“ Rice you shall get but once in a year on the Divali day, and wheat-bread only 
on Sundays. 

“ Two meals day and noi more : one at noon and the other late at midnight 

“ As the darling goes, her tears fill many a pond. 

“She wipes her face with her silken scarf, and washes her feet at the lake. 

“To the father who sees her off, she blesses — Long long life to my papa and 
long married bliss to my mama. ’’ 

She blesses them one and all. Even her bhabhi (brother’s wife) with whom a 
nanand (husband’s sister) stands on a proverbially nasty relationship, she blesses 
with a long married love— 

“ H'4 ^ <1^123, <Hl^ ” 

None however knew better than the Parsis of Gujarat what a grim fate awaited 
the girl at her new home. These new settlers frohi distant Persia, who proved to 
our wonder their capacity of achieving a complete identification of their alien culture 
with that of their good hosts, not only adopted the mode of Gujarati life, but hugged 
to their heart the folksongs of Gujarat. It was however, no mere borrowing. As 
the following Parsi marriage-song will show, their remarkable alchemy of transform- 
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ing life’s tears into pure gold of laughter was brought to bear upon their new tribal 
folkpoetry— 

“ yias? 1 dl “diSJdi ^ 'HI >^1/1 ^ 

^msn IhI ^ itfAi X 
dl Ml^^lcli 8llii 

Hid ” 

(Translation.) 

“ Pray Sasuji ! think not that the bride is a grown up girl. You must know how 
tenderly we brought her up on curd and milk. 

“ Pray Sasuji ! be always of good heart, and see that you do not underfeed oui 
Jarhai (name of the bride). 

Pray Sasuji ! don’t pinch her tender flesh, 

“ Your pinch will smart and bum ; 

And poor Jarbai would cry for her papa. ” 

Obviously the Parsis of Gujarat picked up this sentiment from their Hindu neigh- 
bours, and equally obviously the Hindus of Gujarat carried their folksongs along with 
their swords and their herds from the lap of their early homeland, the Punjab. Here 
is an identical Punjabi song. 

d5l5ii a %9k[ 

^ annOi (ixi Tdi^iSii tJi. 

Hdlil % h\ wi« tHi 5),. 

^ Stfl “I. 

^ ^<§ Ml-fl «nd5il 

oy Hllil ui. 

yd »ilSi ttl ^(Si'^SHl, 31K-0 d 

( ■iftcr : to t^JT. ) 

(Translation.) 

“O my new-made relations ! listen to my humble request : 

“ If I gave her a dowry of rags, pray accept the rags as silk 
“ If you find her speech unmannerly, admonish her in private. 

“ Although we have offered her as your slave, pray respect her as a queen. 

“ If die spills your predous ghee (i.e. liquid butter) pray ignore it as tliough 
it were water. 

“ If my girl spins coarse, pray consider it to be fine silk-thread. 

< “And listen you mannerless lad! you groom! never abuse her mother to her 

face.”''-’’>ti,v;^.->;',; • 

I hope to be excused for a passing digression on the point of the linguistic kin- 
ship between Kathiaw^d and the Punjab. Ddve deep into the layer of superficial 
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differences, and you will discover an amazing affinity between the dialects of all the 
territories lying in the Western India as distant as the land of the Five Rivers. Mark 
a few words in the above song— 


= n't! 

= eilil. s: 

Only a little familiarity with the Punjabi folksongs is enough to strike us with 
the fact that the geographical remoteness is quite illusory. A comparative study of 
folksongs has brought to toy notice the, similarity of not only the modes and forms of 
expressions, colloquial idioms and phrases, but word for word same lines. The same is 
the case with Nepalee and Garhwali dialects. Two factors will account for this unity : 
One is the common parenthood of the Prakrit Apabhramsa languages which are our 
real mothers : and the other, the mighty route of our migration. Amidst all the dis- 
integrating forces, the folk literature firmly knit our various races together. We 
drank at the same fountain. The present-day attempts at a political and economic 
unification shall have to be closely followed by the efforts to dig out the genuine cul- 
tural and linguistic oneness which lies buried below all the existing debris — buried 
long, yet alive. . 

Let us now leave the lamentations of the parting songs of marriage and proceed 
to watch how step by step the folkmuse was at work to make the bride— the tender 
plant torn out of its parental soil— feel at home with the strange new situation. I 
have shown in the preceding pages what pains the groom has taken to coax and cajole 
his bride. He has practised the poetic art of persuasion on his ‘ cuckoo.’ From the 
high to the so-called low, all communities have these coaxing songs. From the labour- 
class women of the Marwari settlers in the city of Bhavnagar, I succeeded in obtaining 
a few such marriage-lyrics — 

stfeTaiieil 

“At each one of your steps I will sink a new wdl Q my priceless beauty ! and 
thus I will carry you to my land. ’’ 

Sll^ |l CdUl 1 

sil^ ” 

“ Your land looks frightful to me O groom ! I shall not go to your land. ” 

The deep appeal of this song can be appreciated only if we catch the background, 
viz,, the waterlessness of Marwar. How frightening it is to a girl whose most difficult 
task it is to procure water for the family. What else could relieve her of that terror 
but the promise of her Marwari Farhad to sink a well at each one of her footsteps. 
Next to the need ^ for water comes the feminine craving for gold and silver, which the 
tract of Marwar would be the last on earth to yield. No promise is however too ex- 
travagant for a woman-hungry male to be made to an unyielding female ! — 
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j 

■'M “im o 
' ' ' ^ ^ 

MWl ^ Iml h^ H-il ! 

l^li iHl5l <=1^ ! ° 

(Translation.) 

“ There’s plenty of silver in my land, O my bride ! 

“ Wherewith I’ll dye you all over in glittering white. 

“ O baby-bride ! all over in glittering white. 

* * 

“ There’s plenty of gold in tny land O bride ! 

“ Therewith I’ll paint you all over in turmeric-yellow. 

“ 0 baby-bride ! all over in turmeric yellow. 

, >!f . ■ sis 

“ There’s plenty of kumkum in my land O love ! 

“ Therewith I’ll smear you red from tip to toe. 

“ 0 baby-bride ! all red from tip to toe.” 

As if this imaginery abundance of water, silver, gold and red-dye was not enough 
to induce her, further promises — of course quite false— are made in the following : — 

31l€fl aHW 

^ <=W^ IlHC-lil 1 

Sllil I wihl ^ (t5l, 

siiil ! mii 

\ nii =14^ tsmH ! 

I mi{[ aHPltffl, 

! 5l4ll 0il«ll25=ll^l 

(Translation.) 

“Your father-in-law has made a lovely swing for you O bride ! 

“ Hurry up for the joy of swinging, 

“ O my cuckoo of the greenland ! 

“Ripe man^ses await you there, and the mango- juice flows all over. 

“ And liie j®pies of my land taste wondrous sweet ; 

“ Hurry on, hurry <m O my love ! Hurry on to my land, 
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mi d \ml ^ cl<{l 1 

hi l«il 5ii^d, 

fdl'Ai d'ft I hi ^"^d. 
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“ Now leave off your mother’s loving finger, 

“And leave off your father’s love, 

“My cuckoo of the greenland ! 

“ Hurry on to my land. ” 

But an appeal to mere emotion did ikA suffice for the task of establishing a new 
contact. Provision was made to awaken an interest into the intellectual side of life. 
Nothing in folklife could be a more simple method of stimulating intellect than the 
Riddle. The riddle is a familiar devise to every student of folklife. Riddle hovered 
over the early dawn of a child’s intelligence. From granny’s toothless mouth the 
showers of riddles poured down each evening on the budding plant of the babe’s 
thirsty understanding. At this early stage of life the riddle took the form of Nursery 
Rhymes like these— 

( 1 ) 

A tiny bird that drinks through its tail. 

—The lamp. 


'h 


They can’t be counted. 

Can’t be collected. 

Yet my tiny box can contain them.” 

— Stars and the eye. 


^ 

cilH ” 

— ctRl 


A house within the house. 

And there the lover plays. ” 

— Fire in the hearth 

or, the kernel of a cocoa-nut 


— ^c-lldl Mi&i snmi 

51(21 


Two and thirty naked fakirs in a 


“ CIH cioiimi Ml sirt ” “ An old lady that laughs in wilder- 

5,^4,- ness. ” 

^ — Cotton in the field. 

mber of such nursery riddles sharpened the infant’s brain, strengthened its 
igs, and shaped its sense of rhythm. Thereafter the Riddle greets us in 
girls’ circular street-dance songs ( ) where it takes a subtler form 

ml ^ M • 

Siaii ^ ®ld.^ ^ 

Hlbldi «IIH m I 
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ilM cil =icft ^ 

5iS-vH 1— =Mi5ii ml 'Hiy® 

=n=yii<ifl M ^ 

|H IsSilSl «4H =11411 ! 

Hlo — 

3 

%i«% oyniy' «HiM ^ 

aii^ qai 5{i ciiiyi ! 

=l| 'HI ^ ^ 

— HU4ll ) 

(Translation.) 

( 1 ) 

“ A plant no bigger than, the length of my palm ; 

“Yet the flowers on it grow as big as a basket. 

“Pluck them abundant while they are raw, 

“ And sell them when ripe. 

“ Make out my riddle you wise ones ! 

“ And rack your brains in vsdn you fools ! 

(The potter’s wheel and the clay-pots.) 


( 2 ) 

“ How strange ! my buffalo has delivered, its calf has not yet come out, still the 
milk from her udders doth overflow my glass. 

Make out my riddle O wise ones etc., etc. 

(Ripe mang a— its juice flowing out while the stone remains inside ) 


(3) 

“How strange! father, son, son-in-law and father-in-law, all have only one wife 
between them. (A sword.) 


(4) 

“ How funny ! mother, daughter and daughter-in-law have only one husband be- 
tween them all 1 (A lady’s headwear.) 

The riddle is again sighted in the bardic tales of love and chivalry, as an intelli- 
gence-test adopted by princesses in selection of their match. One such tale in Kathia- 
war is that of Sma and Bdd'mm. ( ^t«i — ) This tale is wdl-known 
to every herdsman and peasant. The 'couplets called dooha ( ')' in which this 

entire tale is verged and preserved by word of mouth from generation to generation 
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rccenlly in every vale and Md of Kathto « 

M«-mo..-tho Pnnee j ,te intelligenee of her suitor, 

S ::r.nLtrr<iTo, r it— Wl^ fhe .Oho™in« ,^.0 

“ Pl>^l hIaHI 

5i:^Pl -ifi. ” ., . 

(What arc those.' ornanrents that never the goldsodth’s hamtner or anvd 

touched?) , Vvoif nf a ver«e The verse was to be com- 

,cteItyTTtTi.T,:r:,;l contain an apt s;.'uU<a. of «» riddle Quicldy 
came back the satisfactory solution duly vcrsifie 
“ 'V HfiHi 

dC*, 

Utiil cfl ” 

f Translation.) 

.. The ornanrents that never the hammer or anvil have toched are made o.,.y 

when the raindrops of S»el> arc He added one more verse-- 

The solution was rendered more poetic by the solver. 

“ ^icll 
(HcII =1^ 

rtl 

Hcii sHi^i ” 

(Translation.) • t tvi fe 

“Their mother (i.e., mother of Want you old ones? 

the Sva'ti-rain) lives far at the other eatrenm J, ,tae.- 

Can send them now. The new ones c<» OTistellaUon alone can generate 

fThe belief being that the ram-drops of the Svat^ 

pearls. This particular rain falls in the last H^t the 

The overjoyed maiden Sma metot y Shiyaji, the ruler 

solver of the riddle is not her ^,^er solved the riddle »nld claim 

of GkoomM. But berng under a vow consummation of mar- 

her hand in marriage, she nas to go to Haldmen, 

riage. There she comes to kn« of the tort 7“ ,i„ce he wanted to 

but the unde had compelled ^ ^already for foreign lands 

marry Sc^. Sorm inquires of buL to be disobeyed, 

under the ruler S command traversing many a land arrives 

Sana sets out in hot pursuit eternal union on his funeral pyre. On 

just in time to join the corpse of lov ^ from the pub- 

the Habd Hill of Sindh the . j is he^ m every village on the third 

lie swing at the Akhdtn} Fair (This an y the public swings 

day of the hot Hindoo month Bmakh, its pecu continued.) 

which all and sundry enjoy.)- 




1 


maft'i 

( ?n |'>i^l4 (^«»'H ) 

aH'JiCl *1. 

r4€i iWi Mf^ci 6% ^ 2i s(nHi iii=fiHci^ 

WHl dc^li ilPcll^n Ml ^ ^ 

^^Rdi llctlc-ii Idfiiis Mil £1. Cl. Ml>HHl=a Wti (Winged Bull), dPWRi 

(Intertwined serpents), Rfe lcM_ yi 

sMh § ^‘‘{l^l'l M^l<ldl W(d4W ii(vA MldRWl C-f^llcfl l^^Rcl ^ PwPlM- 

5HI^ ®. M«tl ^lctMai«ll6iei, >lrtHM miSiRct^l MQJ'ldl M^Hl 
oveiili-lM iMl =HRMHH «vedli^H4 i*ll <?dl =^^^cl :«RH H?l^ S; M ^lPl^\=^l--MW 
y'^clRMdl ^Wdl :^l^l<lHd «il>>HW =Wl^ ■%^<^ S -^ll M^l-^l 

nsil :^IM.^I ^liacHHi Sii H.4 ^t4 § li^wdsmi (is =H^ »Hl=l{l=(lMl ^=^=1 yR^Pdi 

5HlH?idl ='ll<^ Isl 'S. ^ , 

n<»m aw -^m mi “h^i mC^h^ =hf44i 

:yi:Hcid =HR4 Sid?l Si ^Irli Rs wl =^l^ ^^?ll cl>tl 

oj^y^ld, M <^151191!! P-’-iCCl Wdi, QlRl Sl^ «ll5l S. Si W%dl ctMl^i 

d li^ 5 jd ^M^l PlHH r. . ^ n 

<»y:iWH?A Slii, <H^^cl 4=ftHl Mi:^d d^Rdl Jl«y^lcl>ll yil=n 

4ta SliSl 5HI-H51 W^cll M 1 ?i<v^lcld 

5Hi 4^HH ctc^l dl MI3J SHIM^ rt Pl^ i'cTiH 4Rdl d«fl. Sl&Wlidl ^RRiUld 

M^lAttSl SIM =HlMial cMHl MiaOdcl^ ^^iWcHdl 'Rirll <fyl Si CHl^l § q^U =H 

idlas ny' HiRdl ii\m ’aWM'l Mm qiruHddi 5H<Miq @mc-i«-H d«fl, Sid?i wiiMm^ M=taci 

Pl'HHMi =^lM ctMl=tl Mil SisiiW %llfecM MRcy =MIHR m 1 ?iM S. 

y: >i^. 33 0 ^Hi ^hi^IKImi^i c-fl^l^i Sid^ n cIMI cMR MtAMi si«\Mi 

,5Hl PlMcl Mli =M§qi^lMi ^ ^Ml §M^ >i^3tf\ 

siMc-i ^iMi^l »iidi ilP Mm Pi^MS '^. PysH^aHl^M H. G. Rawlinson^ 
Intercourse between India and the Western World Ml^i Si PiMMdl MM^^a 
. Mm dMl wilM 

^14 V&Mi MM ‘ WdSMltHl’Mi \Ml SMlSil^ =HlMdl § d 

SiMldl H\fi iiMlSil la^vM^Hl as^l ■^I'H SHlMcIl 4i^HlM &. Si (fftcliMlStlMi ‘ Wdi 
HIMKI Sis iMl ^ ^ nMi cymi^^ ^ 1 ( 91|M )MI MfeimM^lSil ( »H 

M3R ) ^Wl MlHl ©M^ ^MR M^Wrtl. ‘Hl^^f WctiMl 5HlM (q=»lcl ^<^11 ^ d 

nMl«(l yQl4lM %3M 4lA3cl dR'fl «iilM UM M^l. 

% H^nd ’{Ji 5io{iMi^<i •ii'H * otw^ ’ 4d M Si otofi4lw*n ntcii^isiiHi qoirti •ii'h ^ 

:«1«1 q«id wtiM 5.' ini^Mr SlMiS^dlHi <aiHRi »ii*i S * W^wiaa tsi^l ’. sHtn^i ^qiMl SRi'nilKi an^ 
Hiai ^'>»' MW 5. iRSld •!« i.lM'lcfl 4d ^ ■JliMMW &. 




-' '' ■ . '-i--' ' 







-W4 wild K'M OTicl 9=1€ ’I'® »■ ”» «■« ■!> “>EW s<« “^'fLaW 

« ^c® I® tf U. -t™ Si Wfl «H ® 3 ®l-fl ^Wl =>1S«R n KW 

aiHC-a m 'Hi HlHl <ica.'* «vqi =H^l telCH H4 CH • ^ 

Si S«V »«M Sli MlfSl ^ “II ^‘ll^ ’S'’ ?5 T 

H «rfl «5, alfw 3,4 itS 0. «, »<«■« =H^a5il »ifl iHfi M<1 * 

=HW^ Eia ’rim a. Si «Wl '“-fl 1«.lW11l'-l«!^'-0 ®- ^ 

a.l<(l■s^t•Qs «,a«i fi« a 'ttij W -4 » IWIRI^ ^wi 

5ii m\ m il. =Hsi ^4M «:- 

“ 4dl d?lHK ^ “ici :^l=Hld 

MiG^Rdi mmi ^ dHi ^'A r-{\\nl snKcicwi ^iH ct=ii wi^i 
VHl5l’ (^MIH V.^WH; =*HMIH 
§.” ( The Indo-Aryan Races, Part I, p. 27 ) ^ ^ 

Ci<;n ^Kaw oHgciSiHi Sicii Hi^li d^l 

S^iwi 5i di^iH 4313 (a^^Hd i^di @H^iSd Pts,id rt^ir }i^dbn =^131'A (rnsj^ s . 

^ ‘ « 5iciUi^i4 Hifl =dfe3^m 5^'AHI ^?i, d 

r« ^Hf^cicaiii 

7a ^ci^H ii.diadlHi ri.tA^^l^ Oxford 

4 -iiadl =^h. « afe 

ivm u=^&d iiy d3t4i w^ §iHid «. (Ibid, 

r- • ■^,'^ ,!. J ^IIl aM =Mi a I'tlw M 'ijw MldS Sili“'' ?l^'®' 

rSfe« ».a ^I'^I a. 


.. TteSiS3irsrTs55^vi, i «d 2 1 rao*™ «“>“■ “■ ^ “■* “' 
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I' ^ 

*5 1 ^ 


mni =h=h! =11^4 H^a. 

SHlHi^ cHi €. il4Hl« «n. I’lkis? Si Rh Ai 

%iiiicH §• 

^4lQiRrl«it Sl<A^i yavyd'Cl ^.W-lcO ( S,R3sl ) 4c{l. S} ri^lCl SMI =»t^ 

M FIMcI 4Rm« ^ 

i,RlMc{l^ ^.?ftMC'{lHl ilQil^lMld'^l'a 1M 'SlildR «i25S 41^ ovMi 4l^Sl 

§ cMl MylMMlAi =«U'fl 4cfl. 41'Sl S{l'Mmi«\>li ^ ^ ci Sl'A«Fi ilfcf 

S,RSl d^a. =HIH dl SiJi ^aSi) i\m Mi^l SlFMlMliMi ^R"i€R [MMlf^Q^l =1^=4 §. a>il 

4 tA*Al shSMiGs A4VO ^?i«v^wKl ^ixlcW AOl^Sil’ C-iM 4li'4 

il^MlCAl'a ifiSl ‘6.RSl’»ii R^dR^iHS CH'^d ^URWcndl ^Midl 

"S MlS^l 4dl d>l^ 5Hl^=aH^l "Mi 4^1 ^ d Sii^ 1 hR^I 

SHl^^Md SrMlwll^ M?i^ldl MMl 4dl. 

^aj'^Oidl "iliit dW^l ^l«l 4dl ^ 'Hl'SJ ^H^R S^Mldl 

4^1. ddl MUd^R'i dl>l 43. Si^l SsMlS SMIS dm^ Mi^l >t5l ^Hl 

dW^O ^i^a 4ca. M dl^ SiSf ;ai^«a 4ca ^ «dl4}l^Ml ^<Hii«{l 

54m\ 4ca, @MlSl SiJs SiSi «dMl ^ ^dl §Ml^ ^Hl^wSd =»ll=a. 

(SdiWsi ^^il^idi y*r^^i^idi Pidi MM^ <iMa wmi P^dMidJist Fid ®MiSi 
ViMm <MSi&ll y<V^-HR3 »Hl ^Isy^^iR H ^d =Hd iilM^lJiid »i(d%«. 

4rti. <aiddi Fid^'^ii ^RidcO 5Hi<l an^ anfe'-^i R^mMwi 4^'^i ?ii(^id'i^ sifeT 
anJ an^ cMl d^ Cl^l. 'dl^^ Mil’S d-il iidl S{k 5H«l'^Ml 

§ SidSl ^ <1^1. M^ ^lir^ldU^^l Mdl JlcA-a^ rMi M^Ni 

and ailW^ "M^^^ =dPl^'*‘'^ Slil<l CdSTd^ IMI %li4d S.RSI aHloMl. anwi^ cMI 

Si SMI ilb^Ml<r*'di >^d HaiRd Ji^lliflaHl ^dldSdl Sll^Ml4^^3l^ ailsT WAlddl 425 M«ai 
d<v^ Ml. 

SHI SMI an^S m. adR S, M4} =^l«a d^ fedd |M d 4FdWi'V aniM 

S an^l dMl Si iMlSi ■'HR^l d^ iiS^^l llSMl §. Ml^l MRMdl 3i®*''d Ml^d ^i^l'SJl'Hl dd 
4R'H«Mi*a ^dlMl ani'a 4^. 

Siili irlF Han ? 

d ^IM ci aH=3^ Si^l SiRl an^ MIM S. Siiil Id d SHMdl^-a 

FI%4. aHW2i d =Ha^. 

Sii^ Jl«l 1 ^QmI dRl^i^ JilMMl 425 M«4 Sldl iliaad and^lMl anRcdl 
§ i} anyllKl W|Rdl and^lMl a>il SHd^dl aH^^ il«tdl § Si^ 

M®tl anio"^ d®a. ov'ddlMl®/ clM^ ai^i dlM*a SiitflSl § Sji^ ^i^ldll M4} dM^ aH^lldl 
add^lMl Sidl SlRMl S. Ji^liSJ dMl msd iil^ad ^uRcMMl <v^l'=-Ml ?i«v*H an^ll ‘SlsT SiStF/ 
fedRHi d!«dl d4dl. ■«i| addi, MSAdl il<AMi an^^ ^ (dWSil Mil (dlldtSJ d^l^ dMddl 
Sll^4ll. (V^it Mil M^ Si ^1«.J dMM^l ^ “tHl^l Wi an^ll ogsi ill/ciSil fe'H4Rdl 4dl. 

5, A Note < 5 ci 'Qctoe remains of the ancient Asuras In the Ranchi District by Mano- 
ranjan Ghosh, J. Bihar & Orissa Research Soc., Vol, I (19J5), p. 229» 





>ti--Hcti Si'-.ft s 1 5 hi <m ^>viii, 

iRt^ clSil Mldl^ 5Hiq-w{Lcirii z>i7\ Hldldl PlXlVlSil^ 'gaH'H’ i§ctt. =^l 

WWl-H Cld wl^ C-il-J^ § 1 anl’Mi^ll iiiaCld ^l[§cH^i ^1«-S HR^SiHl l4<M 

■H^sJ yyni irt? QiRWi ill={k StSt’ii Sii Jistvi aiy* § ‘ ' 

»iR(ipHi \mi PwrO ciCn Sii(/mi^c-{l 6. feiiadi yTCitfei^ ^i(icH>ii hi5} 

ct^idl ^('i Slsv- ’=i\m =»l M| Am ’ <§.3, Siiii S£R »il SHIS 

i)l=(ld W|ct «l(icHdl ‘ ’ d §IH ^ =d'-'i^ hilb W-l "4^ =ll«l<Hl eil^n 

d Rd %t^UHd ^i. m 5ia<. and. dWl PlS^l^ %^d h>l 'h ^4^% d 
=d|^i d4l' HQ} =2H^?iXi (ani^^lH^i) <&du'' SiHi \^A hh! HlC-ll dOP 
HlScfl fftSidl %ll[^H>li’4l — 

J. Early Zoroastrianism by J. H. Moulton, p. 32* 

2. Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1916, p. 355. 

3. ibid., '* Were the Asuras Assyrians ? by H, Skdld, 1924, p. 265. 

4. Commemorative Essays presented to Bhandarkar, p, 88. 

%o H!^l =d^|d Pid Cd^l Hldldl ^ Hl-Hdl^ ^Pi =^41^1 

§ 1 d fedl. Pl^dl d3Rdl %im d'^d 

ii^:dSl<ilH ddi ofiSl <^Sl Hp^mi H?ddl Hl<l 

i&lH (iiMi ^ ddi HR^ ^d ‘ 5H;|^ ^3JS ’ 4 dlH ‘ H«tl 

»il oyt^l^ 1 Hi'S ^ ^ HlWdldl %lHHdl § ^ HJA dlddl ' ' ««>S 

dl «d€?l ‘ « ’ (^dl. Hl'scfi^fl 5l ‘ %i ’ ‘ ^ ^dl d 

Pld HQ} HdiiS Hdd S. SHl *hHI H=h! <HldUll^dl WilHl^oy il^^d (d"i*=lHl 

<Hidi^ii^®-fl ddd-d 5idi iii^ftd ^<ndi IliSliPis di^Aidi =hi h^ 

H^c-fli/dR HiRi ^Sdidi =!4R^i §. d =4^? ^I'Td <&cll d did PlKdlS ^ 

ddl Hldd^R^ dlH ^llO^ldJi? d Pl^ d*fl. =wil d^R SHI 6^ ci^l «d Hdl <ai3l 

dl tyt^iy" 5Hl^ *1 il<M iHl Pl^dRHl deleft fecU an H*^ »yQ}l^ \ Ht^^SiWi 
^dl ®Hl=tfl^H^l (ldl. 

&«ii (id ■ 

miQiRddl Pi^lidH?^ '^’=£1 =ad fedl dd^l %iisl ^mdlHl *Hl^g 
doy £^ii ®il lil%dH?.*^ dO} §. d^ Kl^dl =t*l5ii anldl'^dlHi =»iA §. 

( 1 ) oy'HSlJi? dS23ir| cid^HlH Hl^dildlHl ^feHd^l^ HlidHR ‘ Pl^=(l ’ 
S^dl<|. 

( ^ ) «{l«t liSHldi di^i h{ 5 ^'^I^dist Idl JiWi _ Geographical 

Dictionery of Ancient and Mediaeval India di Shonitpur dl 

PlHd og^ll. 

( 3 ) 3H^'dddldHl iO, 'dffy^Hld’di d^ldHia^ldl dl^lldl wilHl^ 

doy^ididl ^ iedpt d<4<l ^ ddt Cdv^ s, Jid =ai*d ^i^d^^ 

6. Hommel, Proc ^c. Biblical ^diaeology, 1899, p. 13?. 
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SiWl aiHl 1 w^-(l aHl<l ; 

ciSil •n^Rcl aii/ t%H ^ cHl^l ciail 

i,<i m nni. 

( V ) ‘ i=Ml feiplijiiy ’ ^sY^lcO 5i ‘-^ 

5\{<i[ 1 whWI \li RHl^Sil rt 

j 

SHI S I Him "Ht^j M[^'M feiwi §S ■ 

sH^'H^ctw Pi%i=i m ^av-T ^ §, : 

?il(^ct^i^ ^iSlCHl hHI Piglet 1 

shMR 'i'l^ sHiM <trm\ ^Ctl^i 5Hpl^.4>^ (iMlil ^ 

silfSidil ^l^ 3 hFR 4.^ H -mcli His^t clMftl i^^ll mm ^^4llH i 

Wl mh hIC. ■H^fl Hl^s SHpi^^^.Hl ^<h!< 1 <H?il iiS 

^ 'H^'hI sY'^lRJi'^ mi5Jl^<4 ^ Mi^l S,RWc{l«(l 

shPrR Wh I.R s ( (JsP'H?!, (q'^l^'MH, SH. 'IR.I, % ^^'l-^^v). HRS | 

P-?ll <ri't^lHcll H^. aiir?il(i§jH^i^ M^RH orHt^ 

S,RWdl ■Hl«l ^ •HldH^l^l (HI >=1%^ =1=^^ 

*IIH § ( 1^'^, VY-iso ) aH?(i ^«{l «aiH 

MldH5l<\ isT 5H^ d iHi wilM 6c(l M Qim ^ 

SliSl tsm 

“ sii ilRQiHi <3|fii<v <v3ici^t SH^ RiH^M ( Phallic ) 6cti...d 
(VVI, y?is =»ll^ mI^'H ■?ll^5! ■^^'=flHl Vh d iiliH 4dl, Sidll 4(d 

mWISi *3H^ d4 dil msicj...” 

(J. J. Meyer, Trilogie der altindischen Machte und Fester 
Vegetatiow ill p. 269 ). 

“ mH%i MHctdl mk P^isHwi H^'dl %iii ii'MHi ^lia- 

\\h §. ’llH^l-d^ HHclHl Hpi^i anil ^ai(WH SlcQ iji-sdl 

‘ ’ HRdl H^lCl S; s[|ii^l MlH^lMadHl Ml^dtPRl H'Hdl 

‘ m-iid ’ HWd\ §; @Tt^ mH^lM^d aisl«{l ' dminil ’ H^l^ S; 

5l%'H4ct*{l >ll*l^lTl5l ‘HHdJi ^is ^ ’ riwKl SHW^ 

S^I^I aHHHm, s(|l!5j ‘Ml'^Hl \d P?llHl <m^m ^ @SH MtHl, cv^llldai^il !ai8l ^IsT, 

©Isil nl^dl ft SHlSKWlH ^ift Is^ ( »! »HMH^i ) wHl'^ =4^1 Ssldl ‘ SH’l^lddl ’ 
HspdHl Qift MiR §, cMl^ H^dl ' ^IH^H ’ d^liHi \H P^UHl d 
il %dl ‘ ’ H3l^ dHl Mpt^l <HRRi ^ »t^d «llH § ci ^tfll 

!^Hl dft ciiil §SH 'I'^llH &....<vill^ ‘ ' H^ld^i SIIH § 

{MlX ‘ an^^lddl’m »tl*l>l §, SH^ crm\ =4rf d^ S, tHl"^ 




^iPi»i r«i5ici annllt ^l-<t ^'h^i if ^^sb Hi ‘ ’ cn^lsn ^w-ii ‘ 

H&l3i»^lrt’ SiHi HSWl Mli^il ^?il. qcl-fl Sli :a^lRs *fl. «vhII« 3 Hl^SSS laiHiaiSi JiHlIl 5l 

ijlKimHi SitH SHH 't^f 51^(1 ':*IMI H'2t%=k*t|1il 'I’fl'S 


(iM^Hl aHnct^% 1 't^t^l 'nf^H (i^MU-l 4^1. '»i^ 

|ct Siik <v(^uH ^ ’s d4 nCm feimi =»i3R ai ii^ JshIs wii^ii 
(^(j. i.^l'lcd ‘Hltel ^^rti avi^ cl«{l 

hJm ci«WW ^ 1 €^'>151 &,RWcfl®fl Hf^'H (s«Wi aAeil <l =»im fefi 

Mt^M fell^i =l=b'^'fl ■HldH3lCl«(l M^t aHPl<a ^Wl;! Wi^lH &. 'H^>3}‘{1 Mld- 

431(1^ •■IW'yHl’ 4<j 5f H^i oy^liy' ani^ §. SHl Pt^lli^i|l »iS 
aMlHl^o/ =^<^' =»iW=lRl ^<^11 Pl«i% <H'^Wl il. iA^ MlctHl 

Vedic Index ^il etv^ g. Mti'l^l^l %Hi’ 4dl »i^ ^ feilHl 

aniM 6ca Ctdl Raw »H. M° risil MII4 h, 

Mijl =HIH«{1 2i svicii^ S "I g^iyalcfl ( S,RSl ) dl 

a>13Rcidl -125 5s ‘^'-ll’ ■Ili/'H^R 4l4t^»{3Rcil 5H3ll§^d 

aaddl5sl ( "IV HRrti wls, iiiaQ^ ciaRdl Raicl ^Hl — 

?iW H3R %lMd '=l'«ict«ft 

( SHC-im ) Mli43R. s'll'Hl’IldlaH'i ^»i5s. ^Hl 

H’R §. $l'Hl'^ 5Hl iisMSfHl =dl3il 

5i H^R ^IwH 5MR ^IsvHldl ct=fft 

■v^ui an^^cfl ai^" M^li. ^5s Sf^l \H ^ 

oyi^l='% §, el'll PlWR <Mdi»Hl 'Hlrt '^=(1 <=ll^ ^....”'* 

m. il>lli^ =HIMI^^ Ci:{,i^l4l MRH^lfl m ^fon ^Hl'd. ^ M?Hdl 
It 0 0 sHlfelil gsf S. ^ISRlilJ^l'ClSliaHct^ -dW ^ll^^ §. ci SlilW Mdctdl s(|n^l 

dif/lHi 'il'H'Il Hl'd dCldl 2si1 n^4{l S. y^Hdl »f«iW'll iMCHl ^il«0 ^ IR.’H 311^51 
g.?@Tt^ deleft '^. »H'^W ddl §Tl? d^lSfWl il£d'il3i^H?j«a 

Ji^Wl =1^ §. iH^dd 5sica>i(H dieiSRdi §Tl^ (^.dl, »i^a%ii 

<!r^^\ =ii\4 WWd 5f »i>Hld ddl shRI^icv ^rBi. uRd^mi M^l =t%^{dl 
■HRd^lfl d2i>5s ^Idl*!! did Sl''3{l § «y ‘{iSf wilMl S. 

“...( ^ ^<^4 ^ll(4dii^S(l S^RldcO Ml®l k^d ) nM d^ §Wl 
5ii dd^i ‘Mi'aiiyS'ft ^11^4 =H^dl €1^ Sfall ioa^ ^di 
3l^i^ S} oil^Sf o/dl ^lill 5^. 3l%i^ adfcf^llHl *1111 dV 
(^Kl ^loydisiHi oy'l/' 91^15^ =>14 ct'H'O iiS dls^ d^QJdl 
d^i^Hl d4 ^ d^sSJdl d^l kiln'll id!. ^R 


y<V3ld ^Oj; 

ddy'Hdi ^i’dsH did §. ' ddu^di mhiU did § cdi^ ( »id^idcn )di 

?^is.d ddl dfe^ d »i^d dlJl S. ” 

( dc^d^id*^!, 5H. w) 



'isiifc 


-V SH'HW 

I anlMei^ «ttH 
















<Mcti 4^1. ( *1, SM, V5; \'S, lo; i., VR., *1) ^1 ci^ =l^l^l’ i'^tl 

'^(is =»i^^ ff^fci^i 5{ MW 

3Hl <v M3RMI SvRWcft Ml«l SjWi <^1 ?i 

H3R ^%ll anlM^l S. Ml^l M5[l 5)^ (§,5^, Sii^ y=Wl^l wiiai'A <v5/6^ 

WiR^t Si ^tlMl JltolSl. Mi^l '=l^^t‘{l ^*11^ Si$ll>l«{l 

«l!l ^lo-S Vim-ii lilMl ^ISMl ^ =fln rtMm iRrti a^ilMl S^Rihi §Tt^ 

aHllHilMi Ml^t WiMMl Bl flMl ov^l '^'Hpl HVHjj Sii -M^ Jil^H 1 

WiRi^^ ^<^<1 

■'H^' <^cti ‘ lil[^rl^^ ’ Si «»ilt^ll|i^'il 'tRl ^3 'l<^> 

IsRl^lSisy ‘^iG^ctM^Ml «H£5i § ((^Rh^Ij =H. 11^, 

"l^:). <ry^llH Si'l =»il |Mict? 6li. "inAc-t 

oil^l ( Old Testament )’Hi •tlM sHi^flH*i ^i<wH‘{l MitW^i^O Pt^Ml MiS 
TOIH^ 'Hcn.l Wil^ 

The Israelitish prophet Nahum described Nineveh as ‘The 
Bloody City/ ‘ The City of Bloods’” 

( Standard History of the World, Vol. I, Assyrian Civilization, 

p. 222 ). 

aHRMH-i MM MlcllA 4cfl H "hi Pl^Ml IflSllPl mctJrt 

^l41*ft d2»ll'’-a M4R Pld<Hl ‘ ^l41^ 

<i5R ’ i^awi I«<i. »Hl M'S] Mnl «tpn MH ^ Mil 9y<^UH 

H <Srt^ MW^ MM'il MR-i^R Pt^Ml ifetj 'h <^i^t ^iycfl ff/Mrl'il 

Wft&lRdMi ■’^'■'i <HPl <Hoy-^l Miil ) n ^IM 6ctl 

fiHai ‘d MSlIi? ( MRMM'I ) MMMl '^?l4 MldM^R ^sj. 5l Mi^l Rl'S. M’cf MH § 1 
MRi^jl ^ Ml^<lMdl (fertl, d Ml ^RiM MH3}d 

dhl M^sy «n(il, Mt-Ifel?, %tWl M|i? ^ImSII d Ml^fl^Hdl 

<ryt^llH §. MIH ^Rll^S W(d!§il^<1l =ii|ilfcW MlMi^ld Stir n'fl fell MH 

Ml MMlisi Mpl^^d Mcti «fij'»i^l S,Rl=ldl«fl MRfl^’-M MldHM^ PldW 

MiiMis] cHfcT omrMd cni«{l Mi®i ml MPki ^^i d^d m1 m^i ^4. «tdg. 

?J,«yyrtHl ^i^cW fclfdi&l^dl Ml Sli ancMct otiV-lMdl M^l ^Mldl MtfSl, 

S^RWcfldl M^RIM Ml^^dniH? 'MlJjMm Js^ d-il =ttMdd M^Rcl 

Si Rd d feldl y to hi S d MRid m<9{. 

dM M^sii MlMi^ yovHil'M Mi^ldl Mi?l. ^\l Msl<MRcl*il ^IMH MMSll. MitJJ.Mdl 
M^^li M^KHRct ym\i'ai, d tsMl SHI ^te^HdlilSi ‘^dldSti S^C dHl MlSil 

Mid. § d d ^?llHS MlSSid rtMRlfitl v . Ml23<i?*1l Ri^H 

MMlid M5 dl Sl^lWl ° \ dl. M’RHW {/. M; Mi Ml 

ndg Mid §, Mi^l Mts3dd Si M-Mclldl ?Cldl Ml^ -dl ^ d MH^Hld Mig^dlMi Sld\ ^jjlll 

< ^ *'Ha’ Sell ^ n^i, 

^ na fi^ici 'Hi^ BibIe«“OM Testament, Nahum, Chap. 1-3. 

10. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 182. 
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S?lRc-a ^€ 1 , HHW aHjjiJl 

y. 30U)R., sion, <1^3, \wSl^ lit 

( Chronology of Ancient India by S. N. Pradhan, p. 248 ) wti 

’i- Hi«i( RHl =wH%{l:Q>lAl ctMWrti 

cMi 'Sll Mil tfe yavt ^(>{^-^(51 Mi<aH[ aiict 

y? ^ lYo ciciiii aHl%il^HRi ^ «Hr-^ 7{ ^ cQ-v^^ 

jHoirti<v H«n. 5 Hi%a 4 lHwi y{rt 6 i%i^i>ii >114 mrI § ^>Pii ^ct tC h 4 &30 4 

C-lWlMi ^tlM SMI i!Mli| feMt aj^isil ?{ 

Sltfl^ll »il4=(lHl^l y(ri^l^ SH*vtR^t®Y 

^Nm151 <M ^53 5i § 5i riw aHi44lHl-il yPtt&lRAMl ct 4 . ^HKl 

SHi M^M HctlMl -tm SH^^l-nidl-MlSl 5i Sc-Ill ^t«>S ‘ Ml 5 t ’ ci yisl«H § 
^ «H%i?-«Ml4 SHI ^'HKctl Mt^l SHl SH|l^- 

y: \. \u J ui Sii^ a wsm mmu 

©y'^i^'li^’. U, "{I'M il M HiCMl 

£H<i"{lMdl (hf. %l. k^o M^aO^ls/ Miill "tl 4 HlCMSl% 4^1 i{ ?i 
( y, d:Mo ) M aHl4=0Ml4 \lM M ?i>l4 ngf^ fMctl 

(nii^ll^? ) ^«ill SHl4=0Hl«il y(cl(§il%lM.( SiSuY -iliiHl Miictl' "{Im, sQm, Sl»l 
^lM5il aiMl §. Siill SHI SH^^-«Hl4-MU-t4 'Ml'HctMi ?lH ^(Ssh’s. 

shi441hi ®M^ fiuyH ^''•A«'^l |tH Sldljov' *14" Mt^t shi SH'iWl m($(^ 1>1 
shPI S4«Y?lcWlHl£H ^lovny^lcl^^si Mi^l ^Hl^l feai. shi 4 ^h^ 
d cU SHpl:i:44 Mc4 "i<{l«V ^4, M^l d SM^ld ^4 ^^4 42? ^4 ?.m 

■h j? iMl M:i(d^=ll(%%rt^i^)4£Wd4(£R5l)5HlM4 44. m 

?i shiM 

• -n*- =’lWl1cH ■MJ;m §. 5i 3Hpi;i,4,4 RIi 4 gMlS} ^^j4 

S^Hd ^ ^ ^ i^MlMCdl ^cMd 41 

fedl ilis{ldrt>l ^lMcH»ii 5Hi4^lHd ^MlMcMd ilfiPH"! doY^ Ml § SHl^flyd 

M>HI «d 5i d.a 1 SHl4«HldUcni3l^l fei sH 44 TSr 4 dl 

y.\.^°l ^ M dM^Mi 5Hy^-tHl4-MlSl Plwsigpijj? Ci5i3 

W'*' S««ns m=a«R;5^,s| 

iSf MiNu SHI s{"{ic^iddi ^iM :{ 44 S « 

Mlrtldi d’RMl >ltdi Jlidi ^i«v'M 4 [ili anil ^$idi "t 4 siiS}i -SI? id! ' The great 
palace and hanging gardens were erected by this mighty monirch 
who no doubt attracted to the city, large numbers of the skilled arti- 
^ns who had fled froin Nineveh.” ® shih Pt^ldidl liC-llH Rit-Ml5ii 

ftsdl Mm SHI<{1 d^tdl 4|l shI^ SHlMmi JjlsflddM ^tdlMcH’tf »i4 snidd! sni^fiiiri ^r^i 
^iMdl SHlotMd4 %ll^ ^ § 5id m dl %| d 4 . ^ 


11. Standard History of the WcdTl^TXp^lTi ~ 

12. Myths of Babylonia and Aas^oia fay D. D. Mackenzie, p. 489. 
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